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NONVINCED. that 8 1 


Ka and that true philoſophy is the 
beſt defence againſt ſcepticiſm and in- 


fidelity, I, have ventured, | on theſe 
principles, to contribute my mite to 


the ſupport of ſacred hiſtory. And 
whether I have thrown any new light 


on that part of it, which falls under 


my review, muſt be left to the judg- 


flatter myſelf, I have freed it from ſome 
viſionary comments, which can nei- 
ther be reconciled to the rectitude of 
the divine nature, nor to that uni- 
formity of government, which 1s exer- 
ciſed over the natural and moral world. 


It may be deemed preſumption in 


me, to differ from ** which 
3 ; laim 


revelation mutually ſupport each 


ment of the impartial reader; but 1 


— 
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claim the ſanction e authority, 
and long uſage. My only apology is 
this. I not only find, that power and 
preſcription have hitherto been the 
great ſupport of error, and the moſt 
unwieldy obſtacles to the progreſs of 
ſound knowledge; but that genuine 
truth has ever diſclaimed any alliance 
with ſuch fallacious friends. - There- 
fore 1 have implicitly followed the 
light of my own mind; tho' at the 
ſame time, I am fo far from arrogating 
to myſelf any privilege, which I would 
not readily grant to others, that inſtead 
of cenſuring thoſe who differ from 
me in ſentiment, I rather commend 
them, for following the dictates of 
their own judgment, when they be- 
heve themſelves better informed. In 
ſpeculative and controvertible points, 
I have impartially laid before my rea- 
ders the arguments of the different 


0] 2} YO» 
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. without ig upon me to 
affirm or decide upon the ſubject; but 
where I think that uſeful truth and 


rational religion are concerned, I have 


openly ſtood e to ſupport che in- 


Some parts of my work will appear 
new to many of: my readers; particu- 


larly my theory of the curſe upon the 


ground, and of the natural means em- 


ployed by the Creator for the de/irufion 


of the old world. The firſt; whether 
true or falſe, is my own. The out- 
lines of the ſecond I owe to Mr. 
Whitehurſt, but, more eſpecially to 
Monſ. de Luc, Reader to our Queen. 


I might have . reaped greater bene- 
fit from the writings of that inge- 
mous philoſopher and excellent divine, 


had not the greateſt part of my work 
been printed off, before I had: the plea- 
ſure of meeting with his Lettres Phy- 
fiques et Morales. : 
T have 


ET 


08 
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1 have endeavoured. as much as 
poſſible to adapt my diſcourſes to 
the capacities of ordinary readers, and 
therefore have not introduced mathe- 
matical demonſtrations, nor minute diſq—-— 
cuſſions on philoſophical ſubjects. Nei- 
ther have I interlarded my work with 
many vouchers from the heathen hiſto- 
rians, in order to corroborate the au- 
thority of Moſes ; becauſe, in my opi- 
nion, it can anſwer no great purpoſe, to 
quote a mutilated copy, to thoſe who 
have the original in their hands. p 

Were my publication thought wor- 
thy of a ſecond editzon, ſome parts of 
it might be corrected, and others more 
fully elucidated. And ſhould it meet 
with a favourable reception, I intend 
(from materials already collected) to 
publiſh a ſecond volume, including 
that period of ſacred hiſtory, from the 
ge, to . the eltabhihment of the 

twelve 


PNF ACE at 
twelve tribes in Canaan. During which 


period, We. find many remarkable e- 
curtences, ſuch as, the confuſion of 


languages at Babel; ; the deſtruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; che plagues of 


Egypt; and the peregrinations of the 
Iſraelites thro' the wildernefs. 


In my 7 preſent undertaking 1 have 


met with the countenance ..of a 


numerous and reſpectable lit of 
ſubſeribers, of different denominations, 
to whom I fſincerely preſent my 
grateful acknowledgments. It is my 


greateſt ambition, and it would be 
my greateſt happineſs, to have it in 
my power by any production of mine, 
to make them a more ſubſtantial re- 


turn, by impreſſing their minds with 
juſt and worthy ſentiments of Al- 
mighty God; by exciting them to the 
ſtudy of revelation, and a due eſteem 
tor its ſacred truths ; and convincing | 

| | them 
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| them that all the diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence to mankind, originated from 
divi vine benevolence, and will at laſt. 


terminate in his glory, and the hap- 
pineſs 'of his rational creation. ? 
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Mr. Edw. Harriſon 
Geo. Hutton, da Liverpool - 
Mr. Wm. Jepſon 

Wm. Lindau, E 54% 
Rev. Oliver Matton, D. D. 

Rev. Mr. M*Leland, Catieral | 
Mr. Myles Maſon 4 

— Benj. Mienly, Manchetter- 4 
— james Noble 
— Rich. Polllethwalte FT yh 
John Parker, Eſq; een | 
John Rawlinſon, Eſq;. .- ms | 
Tho. Rawlinſon, Efqz .: 


Mr. Joſ. Robinſon! + +) 
— Cha. Randal, 65 Bad's 


— Sam. Simpſon > 

Mr. John Taylor 

— Henry Tlad all 

Rev. Robert Turnbull, Catteral | 
Mr. Rich. Walker 


LONDON. 4%. 
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Geo. Peters, Eſq; Dep. Gov. 2 
Diazcrto RS | 

Joſ. Nutt, Efq; 4 

Ed. Paine, Eſq; 2 


— Rich. Saliſbury fr 134 
— Ed w. Sewart, jun. 12 os | 


* 


: 


| 


| 


Rev. Mr. Renſhaw, —. | 


— —  — ——— 


Rev. Ja. Thomas, Bolton Sand | 


8 | 
5UBSCRIBERS NAM ES. 8 


7 Sam. Beankibreifas Eſq; 2 
. | Peter Gauſſen, Eſq; 2 5 

I Dan. Booth, Eſq; 2 51. 
Ed. Darrell, Eſq; 2 2 — 
Mark Weyland, Eſa: 14 
I Dan. Giles, Eſq; 2 
bt 0.1 Johw Obere, r 

Christ. Puller, Eſq; 2 5, 


| Godfrey Thornton, Eſq; 2- 
| Richard. Clay, Ef; 2 

Wm. Cook, 'Eiqy 2 

Brook Watſon, Eſq; Mc wm - 
Beeſton Long, jun. Eſq; | 
T. 8. Jackſon, Eſq: 2 
Benj. Boddington, 2% 2 Wi 41 
Thomag Dea, Efqz. 2 
Roger Boehm, Eq: 2 


* 5 N 


bes Winthrop, Eſq; + 8 7 
; Lyde Browne, Efq; 2+ > 


Wm. Snell, Eſqy/2/ 6 2, 
Job Matthew, Eſqy 2 1 
Sam. Thornton, iar 2 151 

Sam. Boſanquet, n og 
James Maud, Eſdj ;: 
Wm. Ewer, ig 43-1 


Mrs. Ann Algehr e 
Sam. Amory, Eg? 

Mr. James Atkinſon LITE: - -- 
H. P. Blencow, Eſqz 16 

W. F. Blencow, M. D. "Loviek 

Hall 133 

Henry Blundel, Eſq; / , 

| Tho. Bodington, Eſq; 

Mr. John Bowman 


| John Briekwaod,” Eſq;. 2 2 


Rich. Neave, Eſq; Governor, 2 


* 


Mr. Sergeant Bolton 


fy Rich. Burke, Eſq; 55 | 


at Law 


Mr. Pom Barton 4 — 


— Wm. Brummel = 
John Cowan, Eſq; Ely Place 
Wrm. Chapman; Eſq; a 


Rich. e Eſq; Wi ES? | 


Tho. 
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Mr. Wm. Gladwyn | 


Tho. G 


wil 

Tho. Collingwood, A 

Tho. Coles, Eſq; 7 4, #08, "0 
Mr. Chauncey |. 443 444448 1 
— Clennel, Staples lun 22 
— John Sellintas N. 


Duke of Deronſhire 
Sir Tho. mine King's | 
_ Counſel - - 

Rob. Drummond; Ef, ben 
Henry Drummond, E as: ditto - 
John Deſchamps, Eſq; +. 
Right Hon Cha. Ja. Fox, 4 
Sir Mich. le Fleming; 1 
James Bogle French, Eſq; 
Wm. Fuller, Eſq; Banker 
Nath. Bogle French, Eſqz 
And. French: Eſq; 


Mo, 
Furnel Tufin © | £1 


Sir Henry Gray 

Geo. Gedwing, Eſa; [* 

Mr. Rich. Graham 

John BaynesGarforth, Ecq: M.P. 


John Graham, Eſqz 

Wm. Graham, Eſq; 

Tho. Graham, Eſqj —_ 
Garforth, SY . 
at Law 

Mrs. Garforth 

Mr. G. Gregory 


Henry Hanlow, Eſa; 
Daniel Hobfon, Eſq; 2 


Wm. Hanſon, Eſq; 

John Halford, Eſq; 

Rev. H. Hunter, D. D. 

Mr. Tho. Heyſham 

— Rich; Hewit 

— 'Tho. Hodgſon 

— Hill, Eſq; Counſellor at 
Law 


— Haywood, Eſq; Counſellor | 


at Law 
— Wm. Hall, 2 
— Th. Hodges, Little Baddo 


| Ja. r Efa: M. P. 


1 


| 


b7 John Nutt, Eſq; 2 


Tho. Norman, Eſq; = 


* 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES: 


Wm. Hayword, Efa; F. ns Fo: 


9 Jol. Iroomonger, Eiq . 
ppis, D. D. 1 


| Mr. R. Irwin 


John Lee, Eſq; King's Counſel 
Edw. Law, E q Jer * 
w "3 

Mr. Wm. Lewthwaike of 
Samuel — Efq; Coll: Sp 
ÞF Anti „ 

John — Eſq; 

Mr. Benj. Mills 

— Wm. Norris, Surgeon 


Fr. Newton,. Eſq; 


John Norman, Efq;, 
Robert Norman 


Duke of Portland, 4 


Rer. Rich. Price, D. D. * 


Edw. Price; 

| Mr. P * ETD. 

— Wm. Palmer 7 

Nich. Patrickſon 

Gilbert Roſs, Eſq; | 

Mr. James Robinſon 

— John Roſs- 

Rev. Dr. Roſe, Chiſwick ; 

De Alves Rebello 

Mr. Wm. Richardſon + 

— John Ralph. M. D. 

3 Tho. Routledge 

Rev. Wm. Smith, Camberwell 

Miſs Moriah Smitngngn 

Mr. Robert Simp 1 

John Smith, Eſc: | 

Arthur Shepherd, Eſq; 

Mr. John Strettel, 2 

John Scot, Eſq; Counſellor at 
Law 

Mr. Tho. Stanton, 6 

| —— Shaw, Eſq; Malden 

Mr. Wm. . 

— John Smith 
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8USSCRIBERS NAME 8. a 


Me. Jof. Spurrel #- 


| Mr. Joſhua Elder 


Rev. Tho. Dalton, B. D. Vidar 4 Lancelot Atkinſon 


of ariſbrook, Iſle of ves, aol 
Mr. ort! | 
Mrs. North 


Matt. Towgood, Etg: Banker | 


Tho. Taylor, Eſqz,, 
Mr. John Thompſon 
— John Townſend 8 


Alex. Wilcock, : Ela 
T. Wylie, Eſq; 

R. Wylie, Eſq; + 

Tho. White, M. D. 


: 


| - — George Adams 

— George Allan * 
— Robert Aughton 1 990 
— Tho. Angus 7 
— Wa. Armſtrong. 

— Mich. Ainſley 


Ra 2 Caleb An 
Jacob Wilkinſon, Eſq; * Ins 


— John Atkinſon 


| Geor e Baker, . | 


Mrs. Baker * 


| Mrs. Blackney 


Miſs Er. Blacket, Wylam | 


G. Wood, Efq; Counſellorat Law John Eraſ. Blacket, Eſq; 


Mr. Tho. Workman 
— Jjoſ. Willes, 3 
— John Toning. -. 


MARYP 0 7, er. 
| Rev. Rob. Dern Yorkſhire 


Mr. James Andrews 

— Wm. Blamire, deren 
— A. Biddleſtone 

— Wm. Bonner 

— John Faucet 
— Harries . 
— Inman | 

— John Nelfon 

— John Potts 

— Penrice 

— Richmond, Attorney 
Humphrey Senhouſe, N Ne- 
ther-hall 
Mrs. Senhouſe, ditto 

Mr. Shute - | 
— Wilkinſon, Attorney | 


NEWCASTLE, Se. 


Tho. Allan, Eſq; 

Mrs. Allan 

— Athe 

— Aviſon | | 

Ed. Anderſon, Eſq; 

J. Andrew, Eſq; Scotch- bouſfe 
Mr. Henry Airey 


Chriſt. Blacket; _ 

Cha. Brown, M. D. 

Rev. Hen. Blacket 8 
Rev. Rich. Baxter, A. M Staff 
Rev. J. Barnel, Whicktiam - 


Richard Bell, Eſq; | 
Mr. John Bell, 5 | | 
— James Bell RICA 
— David Bell * = 
— John Bell, Lad Surveyor 
— George Blaylock ; 
— J. Borſe, Hull 
— George Brasse 
— Brummel, Surgeon © 

— Ruſſel Brown | 
— Tho. Brown 
— Ralph Brown 
— John Bedlington | 
— Chrift. Bedlington © 


|— Henry Barnet 


Mrs. Brodie | 

Mr. Samuel Brewfter 

— Wm. Burn 8 

— Batty, Rippon, 3 

Mis Grace Creſſwell 

Sir Blackſton Conyers, Bart. 4 
| Rich. Chambers, El: 
Snow Clayton. Eſq; © 

Wm. Cramliogton, Eſq; 
John Clark, M. PD. 3 
C Rev, 


— 


cri 
Rer. M. Clayton 
Mr. Wm. Coxper 
— Robert Cram 
— James Calton 
— ING aw Carr 18 
— George Cha man 
— — Wa. cu OY 
— Henry Cuthbertſon 
— Coulthard, Refiner 
— J. Crawford _' 
— Cha. Charleton 
— David Carr 
— J. Chapman 


Tho. Daviſon, Eſq; 
Mrs. Daviſon 


Edw. Dale, Eſq; 
Mrs. Dale 
Mr. Lionel Dixon 
Mrs. Dixon « _ 
Mr. John fon . *R 
— John Dodds, Land ber 
Doubledax 
— John Dough [rb 
Mrs. Dowell cite 
_Mr. Wm. Davies 
Rev. Mr. Earl 
Rev. John Elliſon. 
Rev. Tho. Elliſon © 
Mrs. Ellifon 
Mr. James Eaſton 
— Tho. Engliſh 
— Rich. Fife 
— John Fryer, 
— Ww. Fenton + 
— Rich. Fiſkyreck | | 
— John Farrer, Witton le Wear 
— Tho. Gibſon, Old Bank 
— Benj. Gibſon . 
Mrs. Gibſon 
R. W. Gre Eſq; Backworth 
Mr. Tho. Gaul 
— Wyo. 1 2 
— Wm. Green 

e Green, Wallbottle 


* 


— 


— Geor 
— — Sake Greenwell | 
— Tho. Greenwell 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES: 
1 Tho. Greenwell, Whitton | 


1= John C 
 — A. T. Griffith 
1 — Tho. Guthrie + 


| Ralph Heron, Eſq; .- 


F. Hurry, Efq; Homdon : 
Mr. Tho. Hurry, 
Jaſper Harriſon, Eſq; 


| ſtle 
— Joſhua Greenwell 
— Robe Greenwood | 


ale 


— John Grey 
—x- John Gates, jun. 


Mrs. Heron 
| Mrs. Hutchinſon 
Miſs Henzell 


ditto 


Rev. Mr. Heſket, Dentor | 

Mr. James Hornygold . 

— Solomon Hodgſon 

— Rich. Hetherington. - 

— - John Huntington 

— Wm. Hamilton 

— John Hindmarſh 

— John Hunter 

— Fred, Horn, Surgeon 

— Stewart, Attorney 

— Stephen Humble 

— Wm. Harvey 

— Wm. Harwood *' 

— Allgood Hunter 

— Tho. Houlter _. 

— Alexander Hopp d 
— John Huntley © 

— Tho. Hawdon 

Mrs. Jordan | 

Fran, Johnſon, Eſq; 5 

Geor e Johnſton, 2 [3 
Oo. Ingham, Surgeon, 2 

— 'Tho. Iſmay 

— Robert Jobling 

— Creſſ. Jobling 

— Job Jameſon | 

R. L. Kibbleſworth, Ea 

Mr. Rich. Keenlykid, Surgeon 

— Jobn Kirſop 

— John Kirfop 


r e 2 


M. 


2 


Mr. Jol. Ein 
— Alex, Kinleck 


Sir G. Henry Liddell, Bart. 2 


Lady Liddell, 2 IT, 

Mrs. Linſkill 

Rev. Stephen Luſhiogton, Vicar 
Joſ. Lamb, Eſq; Tyne Bank, 4. 
John Lamb, Efqz,W indmills 
Robert Lifle, Efqy 71 

Ja. Tho. Lortiin, Eſq; | 

John Lowes, Eſq; Ridley hall 
Rob. Lynn, Eſq; Kibbleſworth 
David Landell, Eſgq _ 
Mr. George Lcd, | 

— Tho. ittlefair, 2 s 

— John Leighton, 80 on 
— Robert Leihman 2 

— Wm. Lloyd :- 

— Samuel Lanton  / 
— George Liddell _ 4 
— joſ. Liddell 

— John Longtidge 

— Addiſon Langhorg 

— Tho. Laybourn 

— Joſ. Laybourn 

— Wm. Leaviſs 

— Wm. Loftus 

— Wm. Loftus, jun. 

Miſs Mary Learmobth 

John Mader, Eſq; Demſtone 
Henry Mitealfe, jun. bt 4 


$UBSCRIBE RS NAMEsS. 


Stephen Pemberton, M. D. 
Mr. Powell, Surgeon 5 
— Matt. Pringle > 

— Wm. Patterſon 

— Geo. Pickering 

'— Ralph Pickering 

— Wm. Potter 

— Tho. Pringle 

— N. Philipſon 
7 Robertſon, Eſq; 
James Rudman, Ef; 

Mr. John Robinſon: * 

— Robert Robinſoh 


| 


- | — Tho. Robſon 


— Tho. Robſon 
— Ed. Robſon 


— James Row 


+ |, _ Wm. Row 


— George Riles 
| — 8. Rutherford 
— Heary Richmond 


| — Robert Rankin 


| — Rich. Rogerſon, Lieut. 


Mr. John Ruddle, Buſhblade 
— Ridley, Parkend 


Mrs. Stoddart . 


Rev. George Scurkield, A, NI. 
Mr. Wm. Story 


Miſs Midcalf — John Sewell 
Mrs. Milan I — Robert Stephenfon 
Mr. John Morriſon, 2 — Tho. Saunderſon 
— Jacob Maud * _ | Miſs Skelton 

— Wm Moſeman Mr. Heary Smith 

— J. Moſsman — Cha. Smith 


— Jacob Mille, Chymiſt 

— Tho. Maddiſon 

— John Morriſon 

— Nicholſon y 
— John Naiſh 


Robert Draco. Eſq; . 
Rev. Rich. Oliphant 
Mr. Ord, Lumley 


Francis Peacock, Eſq; 
AK Be +. 0 „ 2 


— Tho. Simpſon 
— John Slack 
— Mr. Sorſby 


— Wa. Seymours 
— Johh Scafe 


| — Wm. Scot 


— Wm. Skelton 
— John Skelton 
| — Jona. Sorſby 

C 2 b 


ö = 


Rix 


— Aubone Suttees, jun. Eſqz 
— John Stoddart, M. Greenwich 


o 


A * 


Lieut. Rotheram, Royal Navy 


Mr. Tho! Simpſon 
— Wm. Shotter 
— David Stephenſon 
— Wm. Smith h 
T. C. Turner, Eſq; 
Mrs. Fhomlinſonn 
Miſs Thomlinſon 
Rev, Mr. Wm. Turner, jun. : 
Rev. Mr. Thorp 
Mr. Tho. Taylor 
— Robert Taylor, MAIS 
— Tho. Taylor s 
Mr. John Verty 
Rich. Wilkinſon, Eſq; 
George Waldie, Eſq; 
ohn Ward, fg; 
m. Wilkinſon, Eſq; 
| Rowland Webſter, Eſq;Stockton 
Nicholas Walton, Eſq; Fernacres 
N. Walton, jun. Eſq; _. 
Rev. Mr. Wood, Fellfone | = 
Mrs. White | 
Mr. John Woodcock 
— Joſ. Whitfield 
— Robert Wharton, Wbickham 
— Wa. Watſon ü 
— Benj. Wood 
— Gilfrid Ward 
— Robert Wieberiugton 
— Robert Wright | 
— Wm. Wilſon, Teams 
— Tho. Woog, Kellsfield 
— Dan. Wilſon, Salk-well-frde 
— Ed. Wilſon, South Shields 
— Walſh, Surgeon 
— 'Tho. Walton 
— John Wightman | 
— Yielder, Eſq; Mayor 
Mrs. Yielder 
Mr. Tho. Yellowley 


PENRITH, G. 


Chr. Aglionby, Eſq; Nunnery, 2 


Rev. Wm. Armſtrong. 
Rev. James Broadfoot 


N 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Bev. Mr. Blain, Grayllock vs 
Mr. Batty, Kirby Lonſdale. r 
— john Buchanan + 
— C. C. Cookſon, Eſq; 

Rev. Mr. Cowper 


| Mr. Tho. Clark 


— Henry Dixon = 

Lionel Wright Fletcher, Eſqz 
Hutton Hall, 2 

Tim, Featherſtonhaugh, Eſq; | 
Kirkoſwaldd 

Rev. Wm. Grattwanan 

Miis Grainger, Melmerby 

Miſs Jenny Grainger, ditto - 

Mr. Graham, Hornby - 

— 'Edw. Graves, Attorney + 

Williams Haſſel, Efq; Dalmain 

Mr. Harriſon, Surgeon 

— Henderſon, Sap 

Rev. Mr. Jackſon, Moreland 


Mr. John Jameſon - 


— Wr. Benj. Jameſon 

— Benj. Jameſon 

— Tho. James 

Rev. Wm. Lowther, D. D. 

Rev. Mr. Lewthwaite, Hutton 

Mr. Tho. Monkhouſe 

— Nicholſon, Attorn.. Appleby 

— Robert Orr © 

Tho. Pattinſon, Eſq; Melmerby 

Rev. Mr. Paxton, Parkhead 
Richardſon, Eſq; | 


' Miſs Richardſon 


Mr. George Ralph 


, — Rich. Story, Surgeon 


john Sanderſon 


— Ed. Setree, Appleby 


| Rev. John Tweedie 


Mr. Williams, Adj. | 
J. O. Yates, Efa: Skirwith Abbey 
Mr. Robert Yarker, Lowther” 


SHEFFIELD, r. 


Brown, M. D. 
John Booth, Eſq; Bruſhouſe 


Rex, 


Rev. Mr. Dixon, Eeclesfield 

Fan, Fenton, Eſq; - 

Mr. Wm. Hoyle, Attorney 

— John Kent, Hooton Roberts 

Joſ. Mathe wman, Eſq; 

Mr. Outram, Alfreton, Derbyſh. 

John Parker, Eſq; Woodthorp 

Ed. Prince, Eſq; Ewes - 

Tho. Rawſon, Eſq; Wardſend 

Tho. Stead, Eſq; Hillborough 

Mr. Sambourne, Attorney 

Ja. Wheat, Eſq; Norwood-hall 
SHIELDS, '&c. 

Mr. Jobn Armſtrong, Surgeon 

— Richard Armſtrong 

— Nicholas Armſtrong 

— Nicholas Armſtrong, jun. 

— Thomas Carr | 

— Wm. Clark 

— James Crichton, Sunderland 

— Sam. Caudell 

— Tho. Frank. ſen. 

— Wm. Fletcher 

Edw. Hall, Eſq; Whitby 

Henry Hudſon, Eſq; ditto 

Mr. Hopton, Sunderland 

— Samuel Hurry ' 

— Heſflop 

— Ad. Hall 

— Tho. Kirby 

Wm. Linſkill, Eſa; 

Jacob Maud, Efa; Sunderland 

Mr. Wm. Parker 

— David Rae, 2 

Mr. John Rippon | 

— Walter Rae, Sunderland 

Rev. George Smith, 2 

Mr. Patric Watfori 

— Mark ew 

— Sam. Weſt 


WH ITEHAVEN, S. 


Mr. John Addiſon, j *. Parton 


2 Nicholas An | 


$UBSCRI BERS NAMES. EF" 


— Wm. Aſliburn 13 
— Benj. Antrobus w 
— John Beck N 
— Robert Blakeney 
— John Buckham 

— Robert Baldridge 
— Abraham Brough 
Rev. C. C. Church 
Mrs. Collier 

Mr. Robert Carter 
John Dixon, Eſq; | 
Joſhua Dixon, M. D. 


R. Dixon, M. D. 


Mr. Peter Dixon 
— Ralph Elliot 


— Robert Fifher 


Mrs. Fletcher. 
Mr. J. Forſter 
— Robert Ferguſon 
— H. Fleming 
Mrs. Grayburn 
— Peter Gale 
T7 Andrew Green 

of. Grainger 2 

m. Graham, Dean 
— 8 Grindal | 
Rev. Wilfrid Huddleftone 
Tho. Hartley, Eſq; 
John Hartley, Eſq; 
Jof. Hoſkins, Eſqz 
P. J. Heywood, Ela: 2 
Robert Heywood, Efq; Dougla 
Mr. John Huddleton | 
— Huddleſton 
— John Hamilton, Surgeon 
Mr. Harris, Surgeon 
— Tho. Harriſon 
— Peter Hudſon 


_ ] — Holmes 


— Wm. Hale 


E. L. Irton, Eſq; Irton-hall 


John Jackſon, Eſq; Catgill 
Mr. Dan. Jackſon 

— Wm. Jackſon 

— Johnſton | 

— Edw. Johnſton 
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Mr. Joſ. Ingrim 

— Rich. Kelfick 

— Moat; Kelfick 

Tho. Lutwidge, Eſq; 

Mr. Ifaac Littledale 

— FH. Littledale 

— Little, Surgeon 
Rev. Mr. Martin 

— John M Bride 

— Mingay 

Rev. Mr. Nicholſon 

Mr. Rich. Oyes 

— Robert Otel 
Mrs. Ponſonby 

Mr. P. Pecle 

— John Pears-. 

— Tho. Potts 

Rev. Cha. Robin, Ifle of Man 
Mr. Chriſt. Robinſan 
Mrs. J. Ritſon . 

Mr. John Rumney 

— John Routledge 

Rev. R. Scot, A. M. St. Bees 
Humphrey Senhouſe, Eſq. 


Joſ. Seahouſe, N N- 


James Spedding, Efq; 
G. Edw. Stanley, Eſq; Ponſonby 
Rev: Mr. Sedgewicke 
Mr. Tho. Spence 
— John Sarjeant 
— John Simpſon 
— Wm. Simpfon 
— Andrew Spittal 
— Alex. Spittal 
— John Smithſon 
— Fr. Troughton 
— John Tylon 
Rich. Wordſworth, Eſq; 
Mr. John Walker 
— John Walker 
Meſſrs. Ware & Son 
Mrs. Tho. Wilſon 
— Joſ. Wilſon 
_ Peter Younger, Attorney 


4, "0 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 
| 


| ö 


Wia ro, Oc. 


Mr. David Anderſon, Bowneſs 
— John Atkinſon, Dockray * 


Sir John Briſco, Bart. Crofton, 4 


Lady Briſco, 2 
Rev. Mr. Briſes, Orton 


| Mr. Oſmoth. Barwiſe, Abbey H. 


ames Barwiſe, ditto | 
m. Brownſword, Attorney 

— Wm. Blennerhaſſet 1 8 

— Chriſt. Borradale 

— Benj. Bell, Surgeon 

— Tho. dn Sürgeon 

— George Barnes, Bromfield 

— joſ. e Walton : 

— Buſhby, Torpenhow 


| Rev. Mr. Clark 
| Mr. Geo: Clark, Crofton 
|— Robert Clark, Sebergham 


— "Tho. Cowan, Appleg atth 


| | Tho. Denton, Eſq; Wargel 


Rev. Mr. Iſaac Deuton 

Mrs. Dawſon, Heſket 

Mr. John Dalton 

— George Dalton, Oughtos | 

— Job a Dand, Maine 

— John Dand, Churchill 

Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. Clea- 
hall, M. P. 2 

Mr. Jeffrey Falder, Wood 

— Tho. Gibſon, Thurſby 

Mr. John Graham, Crofton 


| Rev. Mr. Hodgion, Aſpatria 


Rev. Mr. Halifax 

Rev. Mr. Harrifon, Bowneſs 
Mr. Robert Hodgſon ' 
— James Burton | 

— joſ. Hewar, Sebergham 
— Tho. Howe, ditto - 
— John Howe, Thurſby 
— John Holmes, ditto 
— Tho. Holmes 

— Lancelot Hoggart ' \ 
Rev. Mr. Jefferſon, Caldbeck 
Mr. Robert * 


Mr. 
, i494 


by I "- _ Maddon trad area —_ Py 2 2 8 


Mr. Jobis Iſmay, Thurſby 
Sir Gilfr. Lawſon, Bart. Brayton 
Wilfrid Lawfon, Eſq; / 
Mr. Henry Lowes, Attorney 
— Iſaac Ldwthian, Severghacs 
= Matthews, Eſqz g 
ev. Mr. Marrs, Mungriclale 
Mr. John Potts, Brayton” 
— Mrs: Relph 1 5 
Tho. Relph, Ela; 
— Rel 
Mr. Simon Relph, Sowerby _ 
Rev. Mr. Richardſon, Bromfield 
Rev. Nich. Rabinſon, * 
* John Robinſon 
ohn Robinſon, Kirkland 
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m IHE Book of Job carries on. a” ff it, 
fſuch ſtriking marks of remote antiquity, 
tat Jews and Chriſtians in general, have 
looked upon it as the oldeſt compoſiti tion in the 
world. As a proof that it was written before the 
giving of the law from Mount Sinai, we do not 
find in it, one allufion to any rite or ceremony of 
the Moſaic inſtitution : neither does it mention any 
thing relating to the poſterity of Jacob; their 
ſojourning in Egypt ; their paſſage through the Red 
Sea, or their peregrinations in the Wilderneſs; tho“ 
it frequently introduces ſingular and extraordinary 
acts of Divine providence. It's language is bold 
and nervous, and decorated with all the f imagerx 
of Eaſtern cloquence; and it abounds with de- 
ceriptions of the majeſty- and power of Almighty Lk 
God, which are truly animated and ſublime: 
This Book: acquaints us with ſeveral memorable 
B RS tren. | 


— 4 7 


: | - On the Book of Jeb. Luer.l. 


tranſactions, not recorded by any other writer 
under the Old Teſtament. It tells us, that before 
the formation of this globe, there were ſtars in 
the firmament and angels in Heaven.“ Whereiwaft 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth, when 
the morning ftars ſang together, and all the ſons of 
God ſhouted for joy? It fpeaks of the apoſtacy of 
| angelic hoſts. Behold be put no truſt in his ſets. 
vante, and his angels he charged with folly. And it 
gives us a record of ſomething which God ſpoke 
to Adam, which is not to be met with elle where. 
And unto man, or to Adam he aid. f Behold the © 
fear of the Lord is wi iſdem, and to ours on evil / 
is underſtanding. | | 
Who. was the father of Job, ad at what pre- 
ciſe period of the world he flouriſhed, we are no 
where told; but the name of the country where 
he dwelt, _ the- deſignations of his friends, 
beſpeak him a deſcendent of Iſhmael or Eſau; 
and the length of his age, which was above two 
hundred years, is a proof that he lived i in the days 
of the patriarchs, before the life of man was 
reduced to its ſhorteſt meaſure. Some draw. an 
argument for Job's living i in an early period, from 
the clear and perſpicuous manger, in which he 
delivers the leading doctrines of chat religion, 
which God was pleaſed to communicate to the 
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Firſt of the human race; and Heft doubtleſs, like 
the religion of his /6wn' ſon, Was, in proceſs of 
_ corrupted'by the doctrities and opinions ef 
| Thus, he deſcribes death as a Rate of obli- 5 
a la reſt ; as * Hit lying doton in the)duft, and 
not awaking- till the i Heaven: be nb more and 
he declares his hopes of a happy teſurrection chro- 
a Redeemer, in clearer term than any other 
vriter, before ſifel and immortality were brought 
to light. I nem, ſays he, that m Redeemer 
iveth, and that he ball ſtand at the latter day upon 
ihe earth, and ibo uten my in, wornis avi this 
dy, ye imp fo e 1. 

Some writers, affecting ſingularity of opinion, | 
have adduced”: fpecious: arguments, to . pfove 
that Job is a fictitious character, and that the 
whole of his hiſtory, is hothing but an allegorical 
deſcription of the vexatious treatment, which the 
Tews received from their malevolent nei ghbours, 
after they returned from Babylon, and begag to 
rebuild their city and temple f. But we have ne 
leſs authority than that of God himſelf, to con- 
vince us that Job was a real man; for he ranks 
him with two other eminent perſonages, and ſays. 
8 The' Neah, Job, and Daniel were in that: — 
they JRun Faye! E their: oꝛon «ol: by: their 
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eee faith the Lord. And had not che 


Apoſtle, James, believed him to have had a real 
exiſtence, he never would have recommended 
him as a pattern to other men. *:7e have heard, 
Jays be, & ibe patience of Jb. Nen | 

There have been various n among 
learned men, about the writer of this bock. 
Some have aſeribhed it to Elihu; ſome to So- 


lomon, and others to the Men of Hezekiah. 


But it appears to me highly ꝓrobable, that Job 
left behind him ſome memoirs of his own life 
written by himſelf; and that Moſes meeting with 
theſe in the land of Midian, ſelected the moſt 
remarkable paſſages, and aſter digeſting them 
into a book, embelliſbed the whole with a poetic 
{Nile and ſcenical dreſs. He would look updn this 
hiſtory, as very applicable to the diſtreſſed condi- 
tion of his own, countrymen, and after returning 
into Egypt, would frequently read it to them, to 
conſole them under their aflitions, and give them 
the n of a «happy —— fron —_ oh 
dom. rene 0 

But 1 it t not 7 aid, if Re one time 1 
of a reſurrection in ſuch a clear manner, why does, 
he, not more frequently. introduce this doctrine, 
and dwell upon it with pleaſure, as the beſt and 
ſureſt n to good men, under all the 
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miſeries of human life? And if Moſes was the 
writer, of this bock, why does he in his other 
writings; overlook a future ſtate, and not make it 
the great ſanction of thoſe laws Which he gave to 
the iIſraelites? But 1 would obſeꝝve that a; reſur- 
rection and future immortality are often mention- 
ed by. Job, tho in phraſes peculiar to the language 
and period in which that book was Written“. 
And doubtleſs there were wiſe and ſufficient rea- 
ſons, why Moſes did net infert the dactrine of n 
future ſtate, into his ſyſtem, of legiſlation. - Per- 

haps, the minds of his countrymen, being yet 
rude: and untutored, were not able to. look up to 
| the. inviſible and ſpiritual objets, of religion, fo 
as to be awed to obedience by them: and a doc. 
trine, which made them forego the concerns of 
this world for the rewards of another, was not 
ſuited to that œcοοο my, of which, under God, he 
was the miniſter and conduQer. Bot tho* the 
law of Moſes was fenced with temporal promiſes 
and threatenings alone, and as an apoſtle remarks, 
was f added hecanſe of tranſgreſſions, yet chis could 
never preclude: the Iſraclites, from any of theſe 
bleſſings, which were to be accompliſhed" by the 
ſeed of the woman, and which were included in 
chat covenant, made with their fachar en 
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flocks “. 
fe, eafy and comfortable. And, as the nature of 
his employment afforded him time and leiſure, 
We may take for granted, that à man already 
learned in all the + wiſdom of Eyypt, would not 'flacken 
his purſuit à after knowledge, but would proſecute 


le Able love to His countrymen, which proved the 


8 On the Boot f Geneſis. . LxOr. I. 


7 Several reaſons may be aſſigned, which make it 
wy probable; that Moſes" duting his exile, which 
laſted forty years, not only wrote "the HIory we 
Job; but like Wie the book Uf Geneſis. 
We are told that Jethro, prieſt of Midian, 
gave mim his daughter in "marriage, and like- 
wiſe appointed him keeper of his herds“ and 
This would make his eirtumſtances in 


ſuck ſtudies as fuited his genius and inclination. 
The works which he left behind him; indicate the 
ſuperiorĩty of His talents for hiſtorical compoſition. 
When we reflect then, upon his ardent and in- 


occafion of his baniſhment,' need we wonder to 
find him employed; in writing the hiſtory of his 
anceſtors, and tracing them up to their very origin. 
His ſituation in Midian, might afford him mate - 
rials for à work of this kind, which he cduld not 
fo readily procure elſewhere.” The people among 
whom he lived, were the deſcendents of Abraham, 

on whom his Maker beſtowed this encomium. 


f know him, that he will command his children, 


 -® Exod. iii. 7. f Gen. xviti. 19. 
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and his houſehold after. hin and they fhall keep the. 
way of the Lord. Now, .tho* Midian the father 
af the Midianites, was the ſon of Abraham by bis 
wife Keturah, yet, we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
he would not have as religious an education as 
Iſaac the ſon of Sarah, and heir of the promiſes: 
Beſides, it appears from þbiftorys. that Abe other 


Fl * * — 


xcnergtiqns, a \ Souriſhing * (and * t this — 
one of them was prieſt and probably prince of 
Midian) while the poſteriiy o of Jacob were reduced, 
to a cruel. and ignominious bondage. i in the land of 
Egypt. Such an abject ſtate for long period of 
years, would naturally depreſs. their winds: ; render 
them inſenſible of any liberal aceompliſhment; 
and wean their attention from every other circum- 
ſtance, but how to earn their bread, and avoid the 
frowns of their unfeeling taſk· maſters. Thus, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that Moſes could collect 
among his own countrymen many uſeful memoirs 
of antient times. But living with bis father 
in law, Who after wards gave à ſpecimen of bis 
great ſagacity and judgment *,, and who being 
a prieſt muſt haye, had beſide. him all the ſtock 
of knowledge to be found in chat part of the 
world, he would derive. great aſhſtance from kn. 


g8ee ad $ ade b to Moſer Exod. wi. 7. 
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leid the foundations of the earth? Derlare if thou 


in compiling works . n en, 


to both. ha 1 5. : 9 
Zut now, We objection Oy mY Sin 


poſing Moſes capable of writing part of the book 
of Geneſis, yet how could. he write the hiſtory of 
the Creation; before there was a man to ſee this 


work, and tranſmit an account of it to poſterity? 


Does not the Almighty in the very text challenge 
the whole of the human race to tell the time hen, 
or the manner how, this ſtupenduous work was 
executed, when he ſays; Where wa/t thou when I 


haſt undetſtanding. I readily allow, that no man 
could ever have attained to the knowledge of this, 
but by a particular revelation from Heaven. But, 
that ſuch a revelation was made to Adam will 
appear probable from the following conſiderations. 


We muſt: affirm, that man at firſt” was either 


created with intuitive knowledge, like the angels 


or God, (che' this is incompatible witir humanity) 


or that his Maker taught him what was neceſſary 
for his welfare and ſubſiſtence, He had as yet 
no experience of the nature and qualities of herbs 
or fruit of any kind, nor how any of theſe ſuited 
his conſtitution, ſo that it was impoſſible for him 
to diſtinguiſſi bet wixt ſalutary food and deadly 
poiſon. But, that man the image of his Maker, 
and ſuperior of this lowex world, ſhould be left 
by 


Lor. I. On the Book of Geneſis. _. 


by his Creator in ſuch a deſtitute condition; as to 


have his exiſtence indangered every moment of 
his life, is not only unworthy of, but repugnant to 
the character of that Being, 20 is good unto all, 
and whoſe tender merries are over all his works. 


But Moſes confirms the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, 
and withal, gives a convincing proof of his vera - 
city, when he deſcribes in ſuch a natural man- 


ner, how the Almighty treated our firſt parents, 5 


upon his- ſending them into life. He tells us, 
that when God made them a grant of every, 


tree in patadiſe for food, he prohibited them 
under the moſt awful ſanction, from taſting 
the fruit of the tree of knotuledge, becauſe it 
would not only be prejudicial to their health, 
but even fatal to their lives. When we find 


then, that the gracious parent of all, ſhewed 


ſuch tender concern for the bodies of his frail 
offspring, can we ſuppoſe *that he would with- 
hold from them, the knowledge of ſuch truths, 


as might improve their minds in piety and virtue, 


and conduce to their preſent and future happine ſs? 


But nothing could ſo effectually contribute to this 
end, and give them ſuch deep and laſting impreſſions 


of the wiſdom, power, and unity of the true God, 
as * _—_ pot ens with the "gp and 
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he did reveal them. Taking it then for granted, 


human race, I ſhall endeavour to prove, that the 


ro On Tradition. Lor. I. 


manner in which they and every other creature 


were brought into life and being. None, I pre- 
ſame, will deny, that God could reveal ſuch facts 
to man, and there is the higheſt probability that 


that ſuch a revelation was made to the friſt of the 


hiſtory of it, might have been handed down from 
Adam to Moſes, free from fabulous and legendary 
additions, with which every difpcalation wo _ 


- gion has hitherto been corrupted. 


The all-wiſe Creator hath implanted in n 
nature certain principles, which excite in all men 
a curiofity to be informed concerning the affairs 
of others, and a propenſity to communicate the 
knowledge of their own. Were we nat ſo eonſti · 
tuted, we ſhould know nothing, but what falls 
within the reach of our ſenſes, and in this reſpect 
differ but little from the groveling creation: but 
led by this univerſal inſtinct, men have invented 
varidus methods, of communicating to their co- 
temporaries, and tranſmitting to paſterity, the 


knowledge of ſuch facts as was likely to contri- 
bute to their pleaſure and profit. The firſt, and 


for a conſiderable time the only mode of con- 
veyance, was oral tradition; which, between 
the creation and deluge muſt have been more 


certain, and leſs liable to be corrupted than after- 


wards 
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wards, on account of the longevity, or gteat 
length of life at which men arrived during that 
period. One man, viz. Methuleſah converſed 
with Adam and with Noah, and this included a 
ſpace of time, not leſs than ſixteen hundred and 
fifty. ſix years. After, the flood, the life of man 
was curtailed, but not to ſuch a degree, as to pre- 
vent tradition paſſing thro? yery few hands from 
Noah to Moſes. Shem, the ſon of that pa- 
triarch, lived a conſid erable time after the birth 


of Abraham; who was, during fifteen... years, 


cotemporary with his grandſon jacob. Jacob's 
ſon Levi, was grandfather to Amram the father 


of Moſes 3; and theſe three might haye converſed 


together. Thus it appears, that no more than 
ſexen perſons were neceſſary, to deliver the ur 
of the creatian and fall from Adam to Moſes. 


In every country, where there is little -inter- | 


* among men, and where the objects of their 
knowledge and attention are but few, tradition 
is better preſerved than elſewhere. And this was 
the caſe with the inh; 


For a conſiderable time alter the .cceation, they 


had little to think 5 gr, talk about, but. the 


tranſaQtions., of their, father Adam, and thoſe 
extraordinary communications of light and know- 
ledge which his Maker imparted to him. Every 
labbath when they met together for ſolemn and 
1 3 ſocial 


p Wu * 
2 


of the carly world. 
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ſocial worſhip; every ſacrifice which they offered; 
and every act of religion which -they performed, 
would bring to their remembrance,” the grounds 
and reaſons of theſe ſolemnities; in ſo much that 
tradition and religion would be intimately con- 
nected together, ang mutually ſupport each other. 
We may likewiſe obſerve, that if their mental 
powers, bore any proportion to the ſize and 
ſtrength of their bodies, their memories would be 
clear and ſtrong, and what they had once en 
they would not cafily forts; 945 £75754 
Tradition muſt have been FIR with the 
greateſt fidelity, during the life of Adam, which was 
nine hundred and' thirty years; becauſe his chil- 
dren, whenever they were at a loſs for information; 
might always have recourſe to him, as a venerable 
and authentic record. And if it be true (as many 
learned men believe) that the antient patriarchs 
and heads of families deſeended from Seth, were | 
endowed with a prophetic ſpirit, their piety and 
natural affection would prompt them to diffemi- 
nate among the tribes over which they preſided, 
the religion and hiſtory of their forefathers ; and 
they would cautioùſſy guard againſt every inno- 
vation, by which their wicked and profligate 
neighbours, might endeavour | to pervert or de · 
prave either the one or the other, „e, "0s 


of 


Trax 


ITtadition would alſo be rendered more perma- 
nent, and be more eaßly handed down' to poſterity 
from its early and uſual dreſs, I mean that of poetry 
and muſic. The power of muſic is felt among tlie 
rudeſt and moſt barbarous nations of the world; 
and the few records which they have, are only ts. 
be met with in their hiſtorical-ſongs.” Moſes has 
preſerved one” of theſe, which was ſung. by the 
Canaanites, on the victory of King Sihon over the 
Children of Moab “, and perhaps it is the oldeſt 
ſong extant. He himſelf compoſed many fiich 
on particular occaſions, and injoined the Iſraelites 

to get chem by heart, and rehearſe them. The 
repeating of heroic and martial ſongs was fo ſuited 
to the taſte of former times, that it became an his: 
nourable and profitable employment; and an order 
of men, ſelected for the excelleticy of their memory 
and voice, were retained by thoſe of the higheſt 
rank, to compoſe odes or ſongs, to ſoothe their 
pride and flatter their vanityf. They ſung thele 
to the harp; and other muſical inſtruments at their 
feſtivals and public aſſemblies f. We are in 
formed, that there were ſome employed in tlie 
Temple worthip, ſaid to be cunning” i#' the ſongs 
of the A It was uſual d at the e | 


Fs 


* Numb. xxi. 27 | "I Called ; in "his Abend Bards. 
Minſtrels. f See Introduction to the Rees of Ancient 
Poetry. , [ Chrom. Ixv. 7. 


pro- 
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Pr oceſſions of the great, to retain, a number of WO- 
men, as having more plaintive voices, to ſing 
mournful dirges; who, by wailing and lamen 
tation, excited grief on the one hand, and on 
the other, by their compoſitions, offered incenſe 
to the memory of the departed hero. This was 
an antient cuſtom, and is mentioned by Job“, 
flaughter which would be made among his coun- 
trymen, deſires them to n the ee 
women f. t | 16 

But men * than fads buile- on. — 
— were like ſtreams of water, apt to be tine: 
tured with the different, ſoils thro which they 
paſſed, would: ſoon find out other expedicnts ta 
aſſiſt and relieve their memories. The firſt: and 
fampleſt of theſe, as appears; from ſacred hiſtory, 
were pillars; altars; groves3: great heaps of 
ſtones; giving names to places deſcriptive of the 
events which happened in them; and inſtituting 
ſolemn aſſemblies, at each of which the occafion 
of the, inſtitution would be recited. But all theſe 

would be ſo far imperieQy that no facts could be 
learned from chem, - without information about 
their origin and intention. Therefore men would 
endeavour to improve their former inventions, 


0 think of ſome mede of i 8 | 
© Job iii. 8 : 4 Jer. i ix. 17, 


know- 


» 
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knowledge which required no 525 
This could only be done by marks or colours. 
But however rude and ſimple the firſt attempt to 
delineate: facts might be, it gave riſe to a moſt 
valuable art, I mean that of writing, which under 
the providence of God, has proved the chief 
means of introdueing into gt bear: enen 
ſcience, and civilization. k if 

It is generally 3 45 the gilt mode or 
writing, taking that word in its utmoſt extent, 
was painting, or deſigning material objects with 
colours“. This practice is ſtill kept up, by the 
greateſt part of uncivilized nations: which ſhews 
us, that nature ſpeaks with a uniform voice to the 
groſs capacities of men f. In Proceſs of time, the 


expreſſive, by the addition of marks or figns; 
When the meaning of theſe were known and eſta. 
bliſhed by common conſent, this would form u 
ſymbolical language, fuch as we uſe, when we 
converſe with dumb perſons. Symbols or hiers- 
glyphics were long retained in writing,” after an 
alphabet was known, eſpecially by the prieſts of 
e to throw a veil over their n and 


2 Goguet's Origin, &c. 

1 When the Spaniards firſt arrived in Mexico, the inha- 
bitants of the ſea coaſts, apprized their Emperor Montezuma 
of their landing, by ſending hum a large cloth, on which they 
had depicted every thing e they had ſeen, 


give 


a 
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art of picture writing would be rendered more 


— — — : 
— 
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give them a myſterious air. The prophets under 
me Old, and ſome of the apoſtles under the New 
Teſtament haye adopted this ſtile; for which rea. 
ſon, none can underſtand their writings, without 
Firſt leatning to know the 3 of Weit diffe· 
1 ſigus and ſymbo ls. 21 
I be art of writing, never r arrived; at tally 23 
of perfection, till an alphabet, and tlie uſe of let- 
ters were invented. At what period of the world 
this happened, or who was the man to whom for 
ciety is ſo much indebted for the invention, re- 
mains, and probably will for ever remain, a ſe- 
cret. But to delineate not only material objects, 
but even thoughts, words, and actions, fo as to 
make them viſible to the eye, is a wonderful art 
indeed; in ſo much, that many learned men, have 
not heſitated to pronounce it above all human 
capacity; and therefore have aſcribed its origin to 
> 2 particular revelation from God. Some think 
that this art was ſuggeſted to Moſes, when he 
was in exile, to divert his attention from thoſe 0 
melancholy reſlectiona, which, it is natural to ſup- 
poſe he felt, on account of F his long abſence from 
his relations and countrymen. - Others have en- 
deavoured to prove with very plauſible arguments, | 
that Moſes: was taught the knowledge of. letters a 
by God, when. he was with him forty days on 
| | PU 4,45 WH 4 46 Mount 
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| Mount Sinai, and there received the two rables 
of .ſtone®., —_ , 


The firſt l md ule of, on 
which to delineate: their characters, were rocks; 
_ pillars, bricks, and ſuch like. Afterwards. they 
introduced things of a portable nature, ſuch as 
thin plates of lead, braſs, ivory, and wood ſmeared 
over with wax. To theſe ſucceeded the ſkins of 
ſheep. and goats prepared for the purpoſe 3 then 
the inner bark of trees, and the leaves: of a ruſn 
called papyrus. At laſt the beſt and moſt conve- 
nient of all materials was found out, I mean paper, 
ſuch a8 is now commonly made uſe of. The in- 
ſtruments employed for writing, have likewiſe 
undergone many changes, from the pencil and the 
engraving iron to the feather of a bird. | 
Thus I have endeavoured to trace the. various 
methods, by which the knowledge of facts, might, | 
in the early world, have been handed down thro! 
a ſeries of many ages; with a view to ſhew the 
poſlibility of Moſes being able to write the oldeſt 
part of his hiſtory, {without - his, receiving any 
ſupernatural | revelation + from God. Yet I am 
far, from even inſinuating that this was the caſe. 
On the contrary, when we attentively peruſe his 
- writings, nothing but prejudice can. prevent us 


7 2 80. Wiader' g Hiſt, of Know). Vol. II. 7 
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from finding in them, the cleareſt and moſt con- 

_ vincing proofs of Divine inſpiration, qualifying 
him to act, not only in the capacity of à law- 
giver, but likewiſe of an hiſtorian. The ſuperio- 
rity of Moſes over every other writer of anti- 
quity, may be enen from the following argus 
ments, . 
1. The oldeſt and moſt celebrated writers among 
the heathens, have acknowledged, that there was 

a time prior to the commencement of hiſtory.z 
when all was involved in obſcurity and darkneſs; 
and they allow, that their firſt and earlieſt rela- 
tions of things, were borrowed from vague tradi- 
tions, and unauthenticated records. But the hif- 
tory of Moſes is cocval with time itſelf. His 
account of the formation of this globe, and of 
every thing therein, is apparently as clear and 
diſtinct, as that of the deluge, or the deſtruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, when there were men 
to behold, and record theſe events. He is never 
at a loſs for information. His narrations are as 
perſpicuous, as if he had Been actually preſent at 
every tranſuction which he relates. He quotes 

| no human authority, but delivers his ſentimeiits, 

like a man conſcious to himſelf, that what * 

ſpoke was true. | 

2. 'There is a greater Saas and beast 
in the, works of Moſes, than in any other an- 
tient 


Lor. I. On the Veracity.of Moſes 19 
tient writer. Tho' the ſubjects on which he 


treats are various, and many of the characters 


which he introduces are ſingular and uncommon, 
yet the whole of his hiſtory, appears like one uni- 
form detail of facts, not one of which is contra- 
dictory to, or incompatible with another. And 
throughout the whole, he never loſes ſight of his 
great and leading object, viz. the diſplay of the 
power and wiſdom. of the great Creator; the 
danger of tranſgrefling his laws, and the happy 


conſequences of Fielding obedience to his autho- 


W ants r 
LY Moſes is not more diſtinguiſhed 7 50 
hiſtorians, by the ſubjects on which he treats, 


than by his manner of handling them; I mean 


that accuracy and preciſion for which he ſtands 
unrivaled. Tho' his writings arc univerſally al. 
lowed to be the oldeſt in the world, yet his firſt 
eſſays approach towards perfection, and ſerve as 
a pattern of correct and judicious compoſition. 
Who but Moſes could have written the hiſtory 
of two thouſand years in a few ſhort chapters, 
and made. it one uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſſive 
events? With what art has he interwoven the 
chronology of the world, into the lives of the 
| patriarchs, and apparently without any deſign ? 
I may likewiſe obſerve that the ſimplicity of his 
ſtile, joined with true ſublimity and grandeur, 

| has 
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_ the beſt and moſt judicious critics. 


4. Had the hiſtory of Moſes been fle, it ain 
eaſily have been refuted, at the time when he 


publiſhed it; beeauſe the traditions concetning the 


creation, the fall, and the ſtate of the antediluvian 


world, would be ſtill freſh in the memories of 


men. And, conſidering the prejudices of the 
Egyptians, and many of | their neighbours againſt 


the Iſraelites, nothing could have more effectually 
_ gratified their reſentment, than to 'have'had it in 


their power to depreciate the character of their law. 
giver, by proving him an impoſtor. Tet nothing 


of chis kind appears; nay, on the contrary, his 


name, bis wiſdom and learning are celebrated by 


many of the oldeſt, and beſt hiſtorians of the 


Eaſt; and tho”. they have often mutilated his hiſ- | 


tory, and. obſcured it with their own fables and 
inventions, yet it is evident that they have all bors. 
rowed from him; and the more of his ſentiments. 


they have retained, the more n do their 


theories appear. 4: 
5. A ſtrong. and enden in behalf of 


8 Moſes's veracity, may be drawn from the view 
which he gives us, of the natural and. moral 


government of God, as ſtrictly coinciding, and 
mutually ſupporting each other. He deſeribes 
this globe as prepared with infinite wiſdom and 

at 


Lor. I. 


\, 


| us hoy been remarked and well illuſtrated, "_ 


Lzor. I.  On'the Peratity of Mie. ar 
art for Alte reception of its inhabitants, and 


them as fit for their ſtation and abode upon itt 


Does man live agreeable to the laws of his con- 
dition, and follow the dictates of his Maker? The 


earth ſmiles upon him, and ſpontaneouſly contfi- 


butes to his ſupport-and delight. Does he vio- | 
late the commands of his heavenly guide, and 


lean to his on underſtanding? Then the earth 


withholds its bounteous productions, and i aſteaT | 


of theſe, ſends him up briars and thorns. Does a 
general corruption of manners call for a general 
judgment? Then, all nature ſtands prepared to 
execute the pleaſure of her Sovereign Lord. The 
very elements, from being difpenſers of his good. 
nefs, are then eee into the meſſengers of 
his wrath." © nag $436 bone nano 987+ 20: sm 

6. The records of nature bear swple teſtimony 
to the truth of ſacred hiſtory, and her regular and 


uniform laws confirm ite veracity.” The wileſt 
and moſt inquiſitive of the human race, and the 


moſt capable to pronounce upon the ſubje&; have 
declared, that all the theories, which infidelity 
and ſcepticiſm have fabricated to weaken the 
authority of Moſes, will fearcely admit of a ſerious 
review; while at the ſame time they prove, that 
in proportion as the writings of this great man are 
underſtood, they acquire the additional evidence 
of reaſon, experience, and obferyation. We | 


7. And 


: 
; 
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7. And laſtiy, what gave a ſanction to the 
veracity of Moſes, above all hiſtorians in the hea- 
then world, was, the miracles which he performed 
in the preſence of the whole tribes of Iſrael, 
daring. the ſpace: of forty; years, For we may 
bold it as a maxim“, that when a man can con- 
trol the laws of nature, and exert a power above 
that which is human, he muſt be /ent of God; 
who can never bear teſtimony to any one as a 


divine meſſenger, whom he has not ſent, or who 
publiſhes, his own, inventions as the oracles of 


Heaven. Therefore, whatever Moſes might have 
formerly written, yet as he delivered to his coun- 
trymen the Book of Geneſis among his other 
works, when he was under an abiding inſpiration 
from Heaven, we muſt conclude, that his hiſtory 
of. the creation, of the fall, and antediluvian world, 
is fully confirmed by Divine authority: and 
25 ſuch, it has, ever ſince its publication, been 

held facred by the church of Gd. 
The works of Moſes had ne. advant ges 
for being preſerved pure and incorrupted. They 
were not only written and publiſhed, in the pre- 
ſence of the Ifraclites, but public officers were 
appointed to keep and watch over them with reli. 
gious care“, whoſe averſion to the doctrines 
and writings of neighbouring nations, would pre- 


* See Farmer on Miracles. | 
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vent them from blending the opinions of others 


with their own. The Books of Moſes were lodg- 
ed in the facred receſs of the Tabernacle, and 


afterwards in the Holy of Holies in Solatnon's 
Temple. Every King at his coronation, was 
obliged tb tranſcribe a copy of them from the 
original, and every individual to get a part of 
them by heart. They were read at ſtated times; 
and every perſon who excelled in the knowledge 
of them, was held in the higheſt eſtimation. In 
ſhort, theſe writings were, and ſtill continue to be 
to the poſterity of Jacob, their magna charta and 
ſtatute book, as containing the whole of their 
rules, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for 
every part of their worſhip. Every privilege, 
whether of a civil or religious nature, wherewith 
their temporal and ſpiritual Sovereign, honoured 
them above the reſt of mankind, were only to be 
found! in theſe venerable records. 
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h the Begining God created the Heaton and Fo 
2 N Earth. + 
| TEHE = Ro of Geneſis is placed firſt in tlie 
| | ſacred canon, becauſe its contents are firſt 
Fotos of time, and firſt in dignity and impor- 
tance; as being the baſis of all thoſe revelations, 
___ which are the conſtituent parts of the chriſtian 
8 ſyſtem. But, before I enter upon the illuſtration 
of that part of the book which comes within the 
limits of my propoſed plan, it Hay” not be amiſs 
to premiſe the follbwing remarks. * 


I:. The great aim of Moſes in all his writings, 
was to guard the Iſraelites againſt idolatry, and 
gradually to wean them, em thoſe ſuperſtitious 
principles and practices, 18 which they had con- 
tracted an attachment, while ſojourning in the 
lamd of Egypt. For which reaſon he begins his 
writings by exhibiting to them a ſtriking diſplay 
of the character and- perfeQions of the one true 
F God, as the ſale creator, and ſupreme governor 
| of 


3 


* 
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of che world, and of every being therein. At the 
ſame time, he ſhews them what they had to dread : 
from trampling upon his authotity, and violatin g 
bis laws. And to excite them to gratitude and 
obedience, he acquaints them with a gracious pro- 
miſe, which God made to their firſt parents thro” 


the ſeed of the woman. Which promiſe being 
afterwards renewed and ratified to Noah, and to 


Abraham, | their anceſtors, gave them aſſured 
hopes, that every bleſſing contained in hy would 
be eee in God's own time. 8 + ; 


2. We are not to ſuppoſe that Moſes repeats 
* very words, which were ſpoken by every cha- 
racter which he had occaſion to introduce. It is 
enough, when a revelation is publiſhed to the 
world, that its ſubſtance be preſerved entire, and 
that the. truths which! it contains, be unadulterated 
and genuine; tho? the publiſher may uſe a ſtile, 
which, he thinks will beſt anſwer the end for 
which it was given. Doubtleſs, therefore, Moſes 
delivered his ſentiments, in a ſtile and manner, 
adapted to the capacities of his countrymen. . 
3. We never find® the ſacred hiſtorian intro- 
ducing: reaſon and argument to ſupport the doc- 
trines which he lays down. He uſes a more effica- 
cious method of delivering them : : a method ſuit- 
able to the «Capacities of all men. He eſtabliſhes 
the N * Facts; in my opinion, the beſt 

E. | 14 
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of its parts, and the apparent unity of its deſign, 
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and ſureſt ad of communicating knowlalge 
both natural and moral. How. feeble are our 
convictions of the being of a God, from all the 
arguments which ingenuity has invented „com- 
pared with the inveſtigation of his own works? 
Here, our ſenſes come in to the aid of our reaſon; 


| and then we both ſee and feel the brighteſt 


traces of his wiſdom, power, and goodneſs. 
4. When Moſes wrote the hiſtory. of the erea - 
tion, it was not his intention, to enter into a 
minute and philoſophical diſcuſſion of that ſubjeR. 
The account which he gives us is purely hiſtorical, 
and calculated to raiſe in, our minds ſuch affecting 
ideas of this ſtupendous work, as might deſt 
promote the purpoſes of piety and religion. 
If his biſtory be true as far as. it goes, this is 
ſufficient. to remove every cavil. It ſhall be my 
buſineſs in the following work, to eſtabliſh its 
authority, from the invariable laws of nature, and 
the different phenomena, which this a n 
to our obſer vation. 

That the earth is not Ry nor calls from 
chance, appears a ſelf. evident truth, when we cons 
fider both the nature, and the regularity of thoſe 
materials of which it is compoſed. The harmony 


beſpeak it the workmanſhip of one being. There- 
fore Moſes introduces his hiſtory, by laying it 


down 


1 a” 
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down as A maxim, That in the beginning God 
created the Heavens and the Earth, i. e. the whole 
univerſe, and every. thing which it contains. The 
beginning alludes to time; for time and exiſtence 
are coeval. We have no meaſure of time, but the 
duration of this world ; what is prior to that, is to 
us eternal. Hence the phraſe, in the beginning, 
means as far back as our ideas can reach. To 
create, is to give being to that which had none 
before. It is impoſſible for a thing to be, and not 
to be at the ſame time; but that a thing ſhould 
exiſt now that did not exiſt before, is no more 
a contradiction, than that a man ſhould move 
his arm after its having been in a ſtate of reſt. 

Tho' Moſes ſays, that in the beginning C 
created the Heavens and the Earth, yet his words 
do not imply, that they were all created at one 
and the fame time. In this vaſt univerſe, there 
are many bodies which differ in magnitude and 
ſplendor, and probably they differ as much, in 
reſpect of time and duration. It fills our minds 
with ideas worthy of the great Creator, when we 
reflect that he has ever been enlarging the ſphere 
of his providence d government, and is ſtill 
exerting his power and wiſdom, by forming in the 
boſom of boundleſs ſpace, new worlis of different 
kinds, and cb une to different laws. 


ber The 
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The firſt deſcription which Moſes gives us of 
this globe, 1s, That 1 It was without form, and void, 
and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep, i. e. 
It was a confuſed, turbid maſs, without regularity 
and order, and uninhabited by any living creature. 
This is what the heathens called a chaos; and one 
of their * pow thus deſcribes i it. 


« One was the * of cature, if a face, 
4% Rather a rude and indigeſted maſs, 

« A lifeleſs lump unfaſhion'd and unfram'd, 
„ Of j Jjarriog ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd”* 


— 


a How lon g the earth continued in this ſtate we 
are not told, but ſome think that it had undergone 
many changes before this period, and thus ac- 
count for ſeveral phenomena that are ſtill found 
in it. We know that fince it was reduced to its 
preſent form, it has been deluged by water, and 
revelation informs us, that it is to be deſtroyed by 
fire; when it will once more be without form, and 
void, till the great Creator model it again, and 
create @ new Heaven and a new Farth. The 
word create is frequently uſed by the ſacred wri- 
ters, as implying no more, th an moulding, faſhion- 
ing, or forming a thing * of materials f 
prepared}. : 


* Ovid. Metamor, | 4 Ezck, xzviii. 3 3 Pf. 1448 
Jer. xxxi. 22. THIEN e 
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The fuſt act of creation which the hiſtorian 
mentions, as preparatory to the whole of the ſub- 
ſequent work, is thus expreſſed, The ſpirit of God 
moved on the face. of the waters. It is thought 
by ſome, that the word moved alludes to the 
quivering motion of a hen, when ſhe expandeth 
her wings over her tender brood. There are a 
variety of opinions about the meaning of the fpirit- 
of God in this place. Some think that a mighty 
wind (in which ſenſe the word ſpirit is ſometimes 
uſed) at this time put the whole maſs in motion*. 
But it is not probable - that there was any wind, 
before there were air or clouds to produce it. 
By the word Spirit in ſeripture language 1 is gene- 
rally meant, any active, hidden principle, or ſecret 
and efficacious cauſe; and when applied to God, 
it means the influence and exertions of his power, 
both in the natural and moral world. Therefore 
in my opinion, there 1s nothing more intended 
here, than that the Almighty, now beginning to 
exert his active power, impreſſed upon the chaos 
what we commonly term the laws of nature, or 
in other words, thoſe rules which eſtabliſn a regu- 
lar and uniform connection between ſecondary 
cauſes and effects, in the ſyſtem to which we be- 
long, and which can only be aſcertained by expe- 
rience and obſervation. This would gradually 


* Clayton's Vindic. Let. 4. 8 1 
| | digeſt 


oy — — 


— — 
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It is agrecable to one of the laws of nature, that all bodies, 


| digeſt and prepare the whole, for that beautiful 


form and order, to which it was, afterwayds re- 
duced. God 1s nor like man, under the neceſſity 
of uſing a variety of inſtruments, and often chang- 
ing them, when conſtructing or repairing the 
ſame machine; therefore we may conclude, that 
© by whatever mode the operations of nature are 
daily carried on, by the fame mode, the chaotic 
maſs was formed into a habitable world.” 5 
Theſe expreſſions, the face of the deep, and the 
face of the waters, ſeem to indicate, that the whole 
maſs of the earth was at this time of a ſoft and 
liquid nature; a circumſtance, which enables ns 


to account for the preſent figure of the globe, not 


being a perfect ſphere, but what we call a 


ſpheroid “, ſimilar to an orange, depreſſed at the 


poles, and having its axis ſhortened. The diurnal 


motion of the earth would no ſooner take place, 


than its middle or equatorial „ would begin | 


. This was the opinion of that. —_ man, Sir Iſaac | 
Newton, and has ſince been confirmed by different experi- 
ments, eſpecially by meaſuring a degree of latitude in each 
hemiſphere, at the defire of the Kings of France and Spain. 


By which it appears, that the equatorial diameter of the 
globe, exceeds that of the polar about thirty-feven miles. 


which revolve upon their axis, acquire a centrifugal force, 
in 8 to their velocities, and which W and 
forces are in proportion to their diſtauce from the axis. 


to 
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to ſwell and expand, to 2 | conſiderable de- 
gree “. 

Then, Moſes cocks to the different acts of 
creation, and deſcribes them as gradually rifing in 
the ſcale, and ſucceeding one another in a natural 
order, according to the operation of thoſe laws, 
by which the ſupreme Being was to regulate and 
ſuſtain the future world. But here I would: re- 


mark, that the hiſtorian, i in order to accommodate 


himſelf to our capacities, introduces the Almighty 
f 


ing after the manner of men, in every 
exertion of creative power ; ; but in ſuch, an au- 
thoritative way, that his word alone calls into 
being, things which had no former exiſtener. 
This is beautifully expreſſed by the Pfalmiſt i, 
when he ſays, By the word of the Lord were the 
Heavens made ; e ls a Wa 
breath ef his mouth. Tor he Jpake and it war 
done; he commanded and it ſtood faſt. ; 
Light. was the firſt agent, according to Moſes, 
which God employed in his work of creation. 
Let there be light, and there was light. Light is 
not t only the firſt and\nobleſt creature in the inani- 


WH 


* This may be proved by an Se Let any hin 
of a globular form, and which is ſoft and phable; be whirled 
with great velocity round its axis, and it will * more 
ele rated at the middle, than at its pole. 


hp = + PC. xxxiii. 6. 9. 
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+ dwelleth in dight.. It is not an eaſy matter 


They Who look upon the ſun to be the ſole foun- 


ened the, unfaſhioned carth. 


maintain, that light is totally independent of the 


ceive it. to be, not that ſenſation which we feel in 
ourſelves, on the preſence of a luminous body, 


it is reflected, and x 


emanation of particles from its own body, but 
which the motion of the bell would have no effect. 


velocity of ſound, and of light; the latter being 


of Norwich, had adopted this theory, before he had ſeen 


K 
N 
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ud world, but it .is ſpoke of, as an inſeperable 
attendant upon the Deity. k He is light,. and 


to fix the meaning of the word in this place. 


tain of light to the planetary ſyſtem, think that 
this. luminary even. then, in ſome es aner 


I Other men of eminence in ae earned 1 


ſun, and is a ſubſtance by itſelf, as diſtinct from all 
other, as the air is from the water. They con- 


but to us an infinitely : ſubtile matter, whicli paints 
upon the eye thoſe objet, from whoſe ſurfaces 
-rvades all nature by ni ight 
as well as by day. y compare it to the ring. 
ing of a bell, which produces ſound, not by any 


by exciting the air or ſounding ſubſtance, without 


There is indeed a great” difference betwixt the 


mne + 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
Nature Diſplayed. Art. Light. The great Dr. Taylor, 


it ſo fully illuſtrated by the ingenious Abbe la "RAG. See 
his Scrip. Divinity. Chap. 4. 
incon- 
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inconceivably greater than che former. Light 
according to the beſt calculations, reaches our 
carth from the ſun in about ſeven' or cight mi- 
nutes, whereas it would require ſeventeen years , 
and à half for ſound to paſs thro? the ſame dif- 
tance of "ſpace. ' Light is either à luminous 
body of itſelf, or it illues out, and proceeds from 
ſome. other body. That the latter ſhould be the 
caſe, appears improbable from this experiment. 
Suppoſe a bright and burning flame of one inch 
diameter, be placed upon an eminence, it will 
fend its light around it for the ſpace of three miles, 
which makes one hundred and thirteen cubical 
miles. Now, that this ſmall body, ſhould in- 
ceſſantly emit ſuch a prodigious quantity of par- 
ticles, | as to fill this ſpace, appears incredible, 
even upon the ſuppoſition of the infinite diviſibi- 
lity of matter. Whereas it. is more natural to 
ſuppoſe, that objects become viſible, by thoſe par- 
ticles of light, which intervene betwixt our eyes 
and any object, being properly excited and put 
in motion. Therefore, according to this hypo- 
theſis, light might have been created, before there 
was a ſun to excite it, or a moon to reflect it. 
Others, by light underſtand its concomitant, 
viz. fire or phlogon,' and thinEthat when God 


3 22 * 
hy The ſun is e to be cighty-ino millions of miles 


diſtant from the earth. 


F 42 ſaid, 
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faid, det there Be light, it was only a command 
that the fiery and luminous particles ſhould be 
diſintangled from all the other parts of the mals, 
and begin now to exert their active force. Fire, 
is the only pure element with which we are a+ 
quainted, and probably the baſis of all the reſt. 
It is the principal ingredient of all bodies what- 
ever, and is diffuſed thro” all the parts and parti- 
cles.of the material world, On the different quan- 
tity and combination of ſire, which enter into the 
compoſition of: any body, depends its gravity, its 
figure. and form, its qualities and colours, and in 
ſhort, every thing which diſtinguiſhes one body 
from another. So that this clement is employed 
by the author of nature, as the chief, if not the 
ſole inſtrument, by which he upholds, diverſiſies, 
and adorns the whole of F this lower world. We 
remain entire ſtrangers to the nature of fire, but 
we are ſenſible of its effects: for ve feel, we ſee, 
and bear it in the Heavens above, and in the 
earth below. And, happy it is for mankind, mat 
he who made it, bas diſtributed it in due quan- 
tities and proportions throug t the great fabric, 
and ſaid unto it as he did to the fea, * Hitherto 
alt thou come, but no further, Fire remains in 
an inactive ſtate, till it is once excited; which 
mr be en by different means; by fermenta- 


* Job xx. 11. % 
tion, 


- 
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tion, by motion and ſriclion. Nou, if the Al. 
mighty Creator diſengaged and fot at liberty the 
different particles of fite, throughout the huge 
- maſs, we can cortprehend many of the conſe. 
quences which would naturally enſue. Firſt of 
all, the heat would occafion a violent fermenta- 
tion, and inteſtine commotion of all its parts; 
Upon which, by the laws of gravitation and at- 
traction, the denſer particles would ſubſide accord. 
ing to their ſpecific gravities, and arrange thems 
ſelves about a common center; and by the law of 
cohefion, ſimilar bodies would "unite and cling 
together according to their different tendeneies, 
and form regular and uniform ſtrata from the 
center to the ſurface; each occupying its place, 
according to the denſity of its parts. The -maſs 
would then aſſume the figure of a ſphere or globe; 
and water being the lighteſt of all terreſtrial mat- 
ter, would be equally fpread over the whole face 
of it; which coincides with Moſcs's account; 
who alſo ſays, God ſaw the light that it was + good. 
Every creature of God is good, both in a phyſical 
and in a moral ſenſe, when it anſwers the 
end for which it was brought into being. And 
Cod divided the light from the darknefi.” They 
who affirm that the ſun was not yet created, are 
under the neceſſity of ſaying, that God by 2 ſuper- 
natyral act of power enlightened only one hemi- 

"2% WY ſphere, 
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ſphere. For, had light been ſcattered around the 
whole- globe, the firſt three days would have been 
but one; and a revolution of the earth, could not 
poſſibly have divided the darkneſs from the light, 
And God called the light day, and the darkneſs he 
called night. I muſt here, once for all, mention 
a remark which will often occur, when we peruſe 
the writings of Moſes. God is ſaid to do many 
things, which only come to paſs, in the ordinary 
courſe of his providence. And an event is often 
connected with that which gave rife to it, as if 
both were coincident, while the event is only 
ſubſequent, and takes place ſometime after. 
Thus, light and darkneſs could. not be called day 
| = night, till there were men in the world to 
make the diſtinction, and give this name to each. 
And the evening and the morning were the rIxsx 
DAY. Doubtleſs, the commencement of the firſt 
day ſucceeded a long and diſmal night; but, as 
the Jews and many other nations, reckoned the 
beginning of the day from the evening, therefore 
Moſes mentions it firſt; and as the evening and 
morning were the principal parts of the day, he 
ſpeaks of theſe as comprehending the whole. 
On the szconD pay, God ſaid, Let there be a 
firmament in the midſt of the waters, and let it 
(vide the waters from the waiters. We have al- 
ready obſerved, that a fermentation chroughout 


the 
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the maſs would no ſooner. take place, dann che 
heavier bodies would begin to ſubſide; and at the 
ſame time, by the laws of ſtatics, the lighter and 
more, tenuious would aſcend. Now, the air being 
eight hundred times lighter than water; would 
riſe to a great height above that element. And 
fire being a lighter body ſtil, and at this tink 
iſſuing out. from all parts, of the earth, would 
mount up. into the higher regions, and carry along 
with it an immenſe quantity of vapours; ſo: that 
the ſpace for a great way around the, tertaqueous 
globe, would remain for ſome time, no better 
than a turbid and muddy chaos. When the tem- 
perature of the air began to change from violent 
heat, to different degrees of cold, the groſſer and 
more terrene particles would unite, and gradually 
deſcending to the earth, increaſe its magnitude. 
At laſt, the firmament or atmoſphere would: come 
to duch a ſtate, as to be fit for ſuſpending the 
clouds; and that part of it next the earth, would 
divide the watery vapours above, from the Waters 
of. the ſeas and rivers below. | 
l Some may wonder, hy making the ai air, „ ſhould 
be the work of one whole day, eſpecially as this 
feems to be no more than the effect of natural 
cauſes, But ſuch ſhould conſider, that the firma- 
ment and clouds, are objects of great magnitude 
in holy writing. In them the great Creator gives, 


ta 
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to mankind, the moſt ſtriking diſplay of his ma- 
jeſty, power, and goodneſs, He mater the clouds 
his pavilion, from whence he utters the voice of 
bis excellency, at which the mountains are novel 
et of their placet, and the pillars of the earth do 
tremble. By them he watereth and refreſheth the 
earth; and makes it a nurſing mother for the 
various tribes of its inhabitants. He uſeth the 
douds not only for mercy, but for correction; 
and by them turns a fruitful land into barrenneſs 
for the wickedneſs of them that dwell therein. 
When the Pſalmiſt calls upon all nature to 'celes 
drate the praiſes of its Creator, he thus begins, 
+ Praiſe ye the Lord row the Heavens, pray e * 
in the heights, _ | 
On the TaIRD Day, God ſaid, Les the wateri 
under the Heaven be gathered together, and let the 
dry land appear. Whether this was brought 
about by an act of omnipotent power alone, or 
whether by the inſtrumentality of ſecond cauſes 
we are not told. If by the laſt, ſome are of opi- 
nion , that fire was the agent employed. Others 
impute this phenomenon F, to the motion of the 
* pf. evii. 34. a Pc. exlyili. 1. + Ray on the Creation, 
| i All circular motion arifing from_a conteſt, between the 


centripetal and centrifugal forces, the particles of water 


berg i in a fluid ſtate, would he agitated by their centrifugal 
| force 


earth about its own axis, which they ſuppoſe 
would draw the water from the poles, and cauſe 
the, ſea to form a belt around the equator; . by 
which, the globe would be divided into three 
parts; two of earth, and one of water. They 
think that this theory correſponds with the words 
of Moſes, when he ſays, that the waters under 
the Heaven were ned together unto one 
place. . 

The next WIS of ths grand at is thee 
related, And God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth 
graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit tres 
yielding fruit after bis kind, whoſe ſeed is in-itfaif 
upon the earth and it was ſo. Whether plant: 
were created in their ſeeds only, and difperſes 
over the ſuperficial parts of land and water, which 
had: power given them to batch and bring them 
forth; or whether they were ereated in full matu- 0 
rity; are queſtions not caſy to be decided, dut 
of no importance. 

On the rounrH DAY, Gad ſaid, Let there be 
bebts. in the firmament of Fes, to divide the dey 


force +0 fly off From the "Enter as far as poſſible, (like 8 


Rone in a fling, which, when once put in mation, always = 
keeps the firing at its utmoſt ftretch.) But not being able 


to overcome the attractive or centripetal force at the equater, 

the waters would be there detained like the ſtone in the Bing, | 
at the, vt maſt * from the center. Clayton' * 1 — 
Let. * | 


from 
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from the night : and let them be for ſigns, and for 
feaſons, and for days and years.” The meaning is, 
that thro' their influences, there might be daß 
and night, ſummer and winter, feed time and Tt 
tarveſt ; and that by them, men might be ena- 
bled to mark the different portions of time. 
en it is added, And Ged made two great lights ; 

the greater light to rule the day, and the leſſer light 
10 rule the night : he made the flars alſo. It would 
appear from one intention which theſe lights were 
made to ſerve, namely, to bring about ſeaſons, 
that the- annual revolution of the earth around 
the ſun had already commenced, and that the 
obliquity of the earth's axis was then the ſame; as 
it has continued ever ſince. Many have adopted 
an opinion, that the light which God created at 
firſt, having circulated About the earth for three 
days, was on the fourth, diſtributed to the fun 
and moon to form their different bodies. But 
for obvious reaſons, this is highly improbable. - 
Moſes does not ſay, that the bodies of theſe lumi- 
naries were created on the fourth day, but that 
they were then made to divide the light from the 
darkneſs, &c. Therefore it is probable that there 
is nothing more intended by this deſcription, | 
than to inform us, that the atmoſphere, being 
gradually cleared, and purged of its groſs vapours, | 
on the fourth day, became fit for the tranſmiſſion of 


; „ light : 


LECT. | 


light ; fo that the bodies of the heavenly lumi- 
naries would then have become viſible and appa- 
rent, providing there had been inhabitants on the 


cates light and heat to the whole, and regulates 
che motion of every celeſtial body belonging to 
it. What artiſt would conſtruct the leſſer wheels 
of a machine, before he contrived and formed 
the main ſpring, which d was to adjuſt every move- 
ment in it. It is laid, after the lefer light to rule 
the night, he made the ars a alſo. The words he 
made are not in the original, but are added i in our 
verſion : and nothing more is here meant, than, 


ſucceſſive rotations; for “ Job expreſsly de- 
clares that there were ſtars before the earth was 
founded. The whole of theſe luminaries are ſaid 
to be placed d in the firmament of Heaven, becauſe 
we ſee them thro” the frmament or air; and their 
diſtance being ſo great, that we can form no judg- 
ment of it, they all ſeem to us equally near. 

L ſhall ſubjoin to the above, one remark more, 
Fs * tho” the Moſaic ercazich 


= Job xxkviii. 4. 7. | 
- 2 , the 
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earth to behold them. It is unnatural to ſupppoſe 
that the earth was created before the ſun, which 
is a million of times larger, and being placed in 
the center, of this planetary ſyſtem, communi- 


having made the moon to rule the night, the 
ſtars likewiſe anſwered the ſame purpoſe, by their 


, is one of 


1 
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which the human mind can ruminate, yet with 
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the moſt ſingular and extraordinary events, on 


God, to whom all things are alike. eafy, it i 
nothing more than an ordinary occurrence in his 
kingdom of providence. And events apparently 
ſimilar have not eſcaped the obſervation of learned 
and inquiſitive men, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing conſideration. 15 N 

When we look up to the Heavens, an behold 
thoſe fixed ſtars, whoſe numbers raiſe our admi- 
ration, we are led to conclude, and not without 
reaſon, that each of theſe is a ſun to a planetary 
ſyſtem, and ſhines with its native ſplendor *; j be. 
cauſe it ſeems incredible, that the light. of our 
ſun ſhould reach to ſuch an inconceivable diſtance, 
and be from their bodies reflected down to us. 
Now, repeated obſervati ns have clearly proved, 
that new ſtars have appeared in parts of that 


* I ſhall here quote, as ſuitable to this ſubject, a fine 
reflection made by an ingenious man, whoſe, piety ſeems to 
keep pace with has. philoſophy. « What an auguſt and amazing 
conception, does this give of the works of the Creator? 
Thouſands of thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without any ead, 
and all ranged around us, at immenſe diftances from each 
other, attended. by ten thouſand times, ten thouſand worlds, 
peopled with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for end- 
leſs progreſſion in perfection and felicity, If ſo much power, 
wiſdom, goodpeſs, and magnificence is diſplayed, in the mate- 
rial creation, which is the leaſt inconſiderable part of the uni- 
verſe, how great, how wife, how good muſt he be, who made 
and governs the whole?” Ferguſ. Aſtron. | 


un- 
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| unbounded ſpace, where none were viſible before 4 


which were probably new creations, reſembling 
ſuch as Moſes here deſcribes. Likewiſe, former 
ſtars have been obſerved to grow faint, to loſe 
/ their brightneſs, and at laſt totally diſappear. So, 


© the time may come, when our ſun like ourſelyes 


may wax old, when his light, like tat of the 
human eye, may grow feeble and dim; till at laſt 
loſing his vital heat, both he himſelf, and the 
whole ſyſtem, of which,” under God, he is the 
foul and center, become one univerſal chaos. 

We proceed now to the operations of the 
FIFTH DAV. And God ſaid, Let the waters bring 


forth abundantly, the moving creature that hath life, 


and fowl that may fly above the earth, in the open 
firmament of Heaven. And God created great 
whales, and every living thing that moveth, which 
the waters brought forth abundantly after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after his kind. Air. 
and water having now attained a degree of ſolu- 
tion, which rendered them fit for. the ſupport of 
animal life, the Creator furniſhed both with pro- 
per inhabitants. Whales are mentioned, as being 
the moſt eminent creatures, on account of their 
enormous ſize. In the next chapter, fowls are 


laid to be made out r the ground : perhaps they 


were formed, partly of earth and partly of water; 
for many of them are amphibious; and capable of 
Da G 2 EE 
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living on either element. Some remark that 
fowls and fiſhes, are ſaid to proceed from the ſame. 
materials, on account of the reſemblance betwixt 
them. Both are generally oviparous, and remark- | 
ably prolific ; and flying and ſwimming are Pretty: | 


ſimilar. | 
Gn the $1xTH Day, God Haid, Let the earth 


bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle 
and creeping thing and. beaſt of the earth after his 
kind : and it was ſo. It would appear from this 
deſcription, that Moſes was a better philoſopher, 
than many who have ſince aſſumed that name. 
For, he not only ſays, but repeats it, that /every 
creature was to proceed from its own kind. 
The moſt accurate experiments have aſcertained 
the truth of this poſition, that there is no ſuch 
thing in the world, as equivocal generation, but 
that all creatures whatever, yea the ſmalleſt in- 
ſects, are generated by parents after their ow. 


kind. And it is an eſtabliſhed fact, that animals 
which come from promiſcuous mixtures, never 
afterwards propagate either ſpecies. The works 
of this and the former day, differ from all thoſe . 
which had been accompliſhed on the preceeding 
days, when the laws of nature were probably 
employed by their author in modeling and form- 
ing this globe. Nothing leſs. than an immediate 
exertion of divine power could communicate life; ; 
this 
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this being an eſſential part of his all- glorious 
character, that * wwith him is the fountain of life. 

Some have. entertained an opinion, that there 
was only one pair, or a male and female, of every 
creature animate and inanimate, created at firſt. 
But this hypotheſis ſeems ſomewhat paradoxical, 
and indeed is ſcarcely credible. Plants cannot 
temove from the place where they are fixed. 
Many of their ſeeds are heavy, and cannot eafily | 
be tranſported by the winds: and yet we find 
them on the tops of far diſtant mountains; there. 
fore at firſt they muſt have been ſpread over the. 
face of the whole earth. And that it ſhould be 
ſo, appears neceſſary for ſupplying different ani- 
mals -with food. As to aquatic creatures and 
fowls, Mofes tells us, that ey” were brought 
forth abundantly. 

There has Ro another 5 agitated 
among philoſophers Whether all creatures, which 
have already been, or hereafter ſhall be, were at 
firſt actually created by God, or whether he gave 
to cach a power of generating and producing 
their own kind. The nature of my work prevents 
me, from entering minutely into this ſubject: 
but 1 ſhall offer the following remarks. 

+ Generation is a work, which indicates art 
2nd reaſon, above the reach, not only of the brute 


9 * xri. 9. f See Ray on 8 012550 
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creation, but even of the moſt enlightened of the 
rational kind. Therefore as generation muſt be 
the reſult of nothing leſs, than infinite power and 
wiſdom, many learned men conclude, that God, 
before he ceaſed from creating, and reſted from 
his works on the ſeventh day, did actually create, 
or at leaſt form the beginnings of creatures, of 
every ſpecies, which has exiſted or ſhall exiſt 
upon earth. I own, this idea fills us with wonder 
and admiration, and ſo do all the works of God 
when properly inveſtigated. We think it impoſ- 


fidle, that innumerable myriads of creatures 


ſhould be contained in the ovary of the firſt female. 
But how ſmall, I had almoſt ſaid, infinitely ſmall, 
may be the /tamina, or firſt principles of life ? Yea 
with refpect to ourſelves, after the earth has claim- 
ed as its own, our corporeal bodies, theſe very 


Aamina may ſerve, as the baſi is or groundwork of 


our future heavenly bodies, and they may conſti- 
tute-the difference of identity among the whole 
of the human race, Some ingenious philoſophers 
declare, that there are millions of millions of crea- 


tures in one drop of water. How ſmall then 


muſt be the parts of each contained and contain- 
ing? But nothing can give us a more ſenſible 
idea of the numberleſs parts of matter, which may 
be included within a ſmall ſpace, than by conſi- 
dering the quantity of effluvia or exhalations which 

. ariſe 
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ariſe from bodies of different kinds. Perhaps one of 
theſe of no great magnitude, will ſend forth in a 
ſhort time a quantity of particles, more in number 
than all the human race, which have lived, or ever 
will live upon the earth. For theſe reaſons, many 
think that there is no new creation or production, 
or in the words of the Preacher, * That there is. 
nothing new under the ſun ; but- that God, by the 
operation 'of the laws of nature, hath clothed 
every creature with a + body that pleaſetb him. 

[ An elegant writer obſerves, © That the whole 
creation may be ſtill beautifying in the eye of its 
Maker, and drawing nearer to him in greater 
degrees of reſemblance.” And indeed, every ob- 
ſervation we make upon the works of God in 
this lower world, confirms the truth of this 
pleaſing reflection. We cannot find one being 
throughout the kingdoms of nature, whether vege- 
table, animal, or rational, but which, from a 
imall and ſlender beginning, gradually arrives at 
higher degrees of maturity and perfection. Such, 
according to Moſes, was the condition of the 
great globe on which we dwell. From a chaos at 
firſt, in proceſs of time, it grew up £0 its preſent 
beautiful form and proportion. The great, and 
to us incomprehenſible work of creation, began 
at the lower part of the ſcale, viz. the inanimate 


* Eccl. i. 9. + 1 Cor. xv. 37. | SpeQator, No. 111. 
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world; then it aſcended to the vegetable; after- 
wards to the animal; and laſtly to man, the 
maſter-picce of the whole. | 
We are told, that on the s1xT# ov; aa 
God had made every thing elſe, he ſaid, Let us 
make man in our own image, after our own likeneſs. 
In the ſecond chapter of Geneſis, which ſeems 
to be an appendix to the firſt, the hiſtorian men- 
tions ſeveral particulars relating to the creation 
of our firſt parents, which he had omitted in' his 
firſt account, leſt they ſhould interrupt the thread 
of his narration. Theſe I ſhall now. arran ge in 
their natural order, and GEM et to ar 

\ trate the whole. 
A Ihe firſt thing worthy of notice in athe above 1 
Lge, is, the Almighty ſpeaking in the plural number, 
Let ws make man. In the opinion of many, this is 
nothing but a majeſtic ſtile, ſuch as a monarch 
would uſe, when fitting in the midſt of his coun- 
eil; and the reaſon why he expreſſed himſelf with 
ſuch dignity, was, becauſe he was now about to 
make a nobler creature upon earth, than any 
which his hand had yet framed. Others think that 
the words are addreſſed to the angels. This ap- 
pears highly improbable, when we conſider, that 
+ tho? theſe celeſtial beings miniſter to our benefit 
in this lite, yet they can have no part in ſending 


%. 


us into it; for that is the e of God 
alone. 
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49 
alone. If the words were addreſſed to any being; 
it is more likely they were to him, who is ſtiled 
Emmanuel, God with us. Many pious and learned 
men are of opinion, that the moſt high Jehovah, 
is infinitely beyond the reach of all created beings: 
and the ſcriptures expreſsly declare that no man 
hath ſeen or heard God at any time: therefore they 
ſuppoſe, that all divine communications to the 
world from the beginning, have been imparted 
thro' ſome organ or medium, and this they take 
for granted, was none elſe, but that illuſtrious 
being, called by way of eminence the only be- 
gotten and well beloved Son of God; who was 
delegated by his Father, to create, ſuperintend, 

and finally judge the world; who perſonally ap- 
peared to our. firſt parents, and to the patriarchs - 
of old; gave the law from Mount Sinai; aſſumed 
various titles expreſſive of the higheſt and neareſt 
relations, in which he ſtood to mankind in general; 
but in a more particular manner to the poſterity 
of Abraham, and after them to his own followers; 
who in the fulleſs of time was made 'fleſh and 
dwelt among us, and having died in obedience to 
to the will of God, and for the deliverance of 
ſinners, aſcended up into Heaven; from whence 
he will direct the concerns of his kingdom, till at 
laſt “ He deliver it up to his father, that God may be 
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all in all. One cannot help hinkiog, that the 
apoſtles of Chriſt, had ſuch an opinion of their 
Lord and Maſter, when one of the moſt enlight. 
ened among them expreſſes. himſelt thus, Who js 
the image of the inviſible God, the firſt born of every 
creature. Tor by him were all things created, that 
are in Heaven and Earth, viſible and inviſible; 
whether they be thrones or dominions, or principa. 
lities or powers : all things were created by him and 
for him. And he is e 6 all things, and by him all 
things conſiſt. | 

In the creation of man there are four things 
mentioned, worthy of our obſervation. 

1. His body was formed out of the di- of the 
ground. His name Adam, i. e. red earth, beſpeaks 
his origin. Duſt has a natural tendency to 
change, to fall aſunder and be diſſolved; this 
clearly proves, that Adam in his original conſti- 
tution was frail, and that his body if left to be 
affected by the eſtabliſhed laws and ordinary courſe 
of nature, muſt have gradually declined, and 
come at laſt to a ſtate of diſſolution. An apoſtle 
declares, that the + fir/ft man was of the earth, 
_ earthy, and as ſuch liable to corruption. And it 
is remarkable that theſe words are uſed by way of 
contraſt, betwixt a corruptible body, and an in- 
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corruptible; ſuch as the ſaints of God will be 
clothed with, in a future ſtate. 

2. God is ſaid, to have breathed into Adam s 
noſtrils, the breath of life, and he became a living 
ſoul; or in other words a living perſon. In ſacred 
writing, the word ſoul, is uſed in various and dit- 
ferent ſenſes ; therefore when we either write, or 
talk about the ſoul, we can never convey clear 
and diſtin& ideas, unleſs we firſt aſcertain the 
meaning of the word, which we chooſe at that 
time to adopt, But by God's breathing into the 
man's noſtrils the breath of lite, ſo that he became 
a living ſoul, may be underſtood, his endowing 
him both with animal and rational life, with all 
the powers of body, and capacities of mind, ſuch 
as ſelf motion, reaſon and reflection, memory 
and imagination. 

3. We are told, that God made man in his own 
image, and after his own likeneſs. Image and like- 
neſs are ſynonimous terms, and repetitions are 


common in the Hebrew language. Commentators. 


have been divided in their opinions, about the 
meaning of the image of God, in which Adam 
was made. The reaſon is this, one thing may be 
the image of another in many reſpects; and in a 
variety of inſtances man may reſemble his Maker. 
But none can ſay, which, or how many of theſe, 
Moſes had in view, when he made uſe of this 
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expreſſion. Some think that the image of God 
on man, conſiſts in nothing but the higher powers 
of his mind, which give him ſuch a ſuperiority. 
over the inferior creation. Others are of opinion, 
that this image ariſes, from the power and domi- 
nion, wherewich the Creator veſted him by an 
expreſs grant; becauſe he no ſooner made man in 
his own image, than he added, by way of expla- 
nation, And let him have dominion vver the fiſh of 
the ſea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon \the earth, . All writers 
agree that the above are parts of the image. But 
as the greateſt abſurdities, may paſs current for 
articles of faith, -till they are tried at the tribunal 
of right reaſon, (which can never contradict reve- 
lation) a definition of this phraſe has been adopted 
by divines, and interwoven into their ſyſtems, viz. 
that the image in which Adam was created, con- 
fiſts in knowledge, righteouſneſs, and true holi- 
neſs; and that none ever- did, or can bear this 
image, but our firſt parents in a ſtate of innocence, 
and ſuch of their poſterity, on whoſe ſouls, this 
image is renewed by irreſiſtible grace. As for 
Adam's knowledge when firſt coming into life, it. 
will appear in the ſequel of his hiſtory. Righteouf⸗- 8 
neſs and holineſs conſiſt in habitual obedience 
to the laws of God; but no man can acquire a 
habit 
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habit before he perform an act; and no law can 


be either obeyed or tranſgreſſed, till it is made 
known, and time afforded to try obedience. 
The above comment upon the image of God, is 
not founded on the hiſtory of Moſes but on the 
writings of the Apaſtle Paul, who abounds with 
figures, metaphors, ſimiles, and allegorical allu- 
ſions to the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, parti- 


culacly the hiſtories of the creation, the fall, and 


the giving of the law from Mount Sinai: and it 
will be found, that the greateſt part of theſe wild 
and extravagant doctrines, which have marred 
the ſimplicity of the goſpel, have originated from 
men taking theſe, or ſuch like figurative expreſ- 
ſions among the ſacred writers in a ſtri& and literal 
ſenſe. To illuſtrate this fatal truth in the preſent 
inſtance. The great Apoſtle Paul, with a view 

to magnify the grace of God to a ſinful world, 
compares the converſion of the Gentiles to Chriſti- 
anity, to a new creation. He ſays, that by break- 


made of twain one new man*. Here, and in other 
parts of his, writings, he perſqnifies the Chriſtian 
character or the Chriſtian church, and calls it « 
new man; +.4 new creature; born again} ; made 
and built of God. In oppoſition to this, he places 


Col. ii. 7. 
the 


ing down the wall between Jews and Gentiles, Gd 
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calls it zhe * old man. He then, introduces another 


knowledge, wiſdom, and holineſs, after the purity 


mote rectitude and religion among men. Now, 


* 
= On the Creution. Lx. II. 
the Gentile world, with its wicked deeds, and 


part of the natural creation to make his ſimile 
more full and compleat, viz. The image of God on 
man, and tells us that the image of the new man, 
was knowledge, righteouſneſs, and true + holineſs, - 
which he ſays, is created after God f: the meaning 
is, God hath conſtituted the Chriſtian church, in 


and rectitude of his own nature, in order to pro- 


can there be a greater impropriety of ſpeech, 
than to aſcribe to Adam in a literal ſenſe, what 
was figuratively applied to the Chriſtian character 
or church. The image of the former was natural, 
and purely the work of God alone. The image 
of the latter, viz. the new man; is moral. It ſup- 
poſes the concurrence of our own will, and cannot 
take place without our own conſent. 2 
The image of God, in which Adam was created, 

in my opinion, is nothing but a phraſe expreſſive 
of the ſuperior dignity of man above all other crea- 
tures; whether we conſider the form and figure 
of his body ; ; the majeſty of his countenance ; all 
the higher powers and faculties of his mind ; or 
his authority and dominion over this world, as 
the vicegerent of his Maker. In ſcripture, a thing 
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| is ſaid to be of Gad, or of the Lord, REY it is 
remarkably eminent thus * 7be cedars of Lebanon, 
as being ſo lofty, are called, the trees of the Lord. 
But all mankind; are made in the image of God, 
„as well as Adam. This appears from an expreſs 
and poſitive prohibition given to Noah againſt the 
ſhedding of human blood, where the reaſon aſſign. 
ed 1 is this, + For in the image of God made he man. 

4. It is ſaid, when God created man, he created 
5 male and ſemale. One would naturally con- 
clude from theſe words, that Eve was created on the 
fame day with Adam. The manner of her forma- 
tion was different from that of her huſband. He 
was made of rude duſt, but ſhe of duſt already 
dignified and refined ; which accounts for the 
ſuperior delicacy of the female ſex. The hiſtory 
of Eve's original, is by our tranſlators, connected 


are told, 4 God brought all the beaſts of the field, &c. 
to Adam, 10 ſee what he would call them, but for 
bim there was not found an help meet for him, 
meaning ſurely, among all theſe creatures. This 
ſuggeſts a ſentiment. rather crude and indelicate. 
Therefore the beſt critics have remarked, that the 
laſt part of the ſentence, ſhould, be detached from 
the firſt, and the particle but, nd and; when 


Pl. cir. 16. , + Gen. ix. 6. +. Gen, ii. 20. 
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with an incident, to which it has no relation. We 


And he took one of his ribs, and cloſed up the fleſh 


bone of his bones and fleſh of his fleſh, implied the 
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a new ſubject 1 is introduced, which ſhould begin 
a new verſe, and read thus, And the Lord God, 
had not ſupplied Adam with a help meet for him: But 
he cauſed a deep fleep to fall upon him, and he Nept. 


thereof ; and the rib, which the Lord had taken 
from man, made he a waman, and brought her unto 


the man. Adam's fleep was no doubt ſupernatural; 


as well as the whole tranſaction. Yet it ſeems, 0 


like ſome of the prophets, he was all the time in a h 
trance or viſion, and clearly perceived the whole £ 
of this miraculous operation; for as ſoon as he w 
faw Eve, he ſaid, * This is now bone of my bones, s 
and fleſh of my fleſh : ſhe ſhall be called woman, he- 1 
cauſe ſhe "was taken out of man, i. e. ſhe ſhall be uh 
called a the or female man. Moſes does not think 
It neceſſary here, to repeat the words ſpoken at the 
creation of Adam, That. God breathed inte © his 
noftrils the breath of life, and he became a living ſoul; 
becauſe Eve's: being called a help meet for him, 


greateſt reſemblance poſſible in the powers of body 
and mind; ſo that if the one was formed after 
the image of God, ſo was the other alſo. And to 
ſhew that union and affection, which ought to ſub- 
fiſt betwixt man and wife, it is added, + Therefore 


. "Gin. ii. 23. + Ch. N. . 


ſhall 
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ſhall a man leave bis father and mother, and ſhall 
cleave unto his own wife. Theſe w rds were not 
ſpoken by Adam, who as yet could have no idea 
of father or mother, but are added by Moſes, to 
ſhew that marriage is a poſitive inſtitution of God, 


and are * quoted by our Saviour as the words 
of God himſelf. | | 


After the Almighty had OY his bleſſing 
on our firſt parents, the firſt commandment which 
he gave them, was to + be fruitful and multiply, and 
repleniſh the earth. Doubtleſs, one great end for 
which God ſent mankind into life, was to propa- 
rate their own ſpecies, and indulge thoſe inſtincts, 
which he had implanted within their breaſts, by 
watching over, rearing, : and training up- their ten- 
der offspring; ſo that the world might till con- 
tinue furniſhed with inhabitants, till the number 
ſhould be compleated, which infinite wiſdom ſhall 
think proper, to bring upon the theatre of human 
life. No wonder then, that children are called, 
| God's heritage. > 

Having mentioned the firſt comfort of human 
lite, viz, that of ſocial enjoyment, the Almighty 
proceeds to ſhew Adam and Eve, what regard he 
bad for their temporal ſupport and ' proviſion, 
when he ſays to chem, $ Behold [ have given you 
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every zerb agg feed, which is upon the fact if 
all the earth; and every tree, in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding) feed - to you it ſhall be for 
meat, Theſe words plainly declare, that this grant 
of food to man was confined to vegetables alone: 
and it is highly probable. that animal food Was 
never uſed before the deluge, by any Who paid 
regard to the authority of God, and of their father 
Adam. For had this kind of food, been included 
in ch” original grant, yea had it even been per. 
mitted, we can ſee no reaſon, why the prohibition 
| againſt eating blood ſhould not have been \pub- 
ſhed to Adam as well as afterwards to Noah. 
Why Almighty God was pleaſed to let, the 
creation of this world, unfold itlelf by degrees, i in 
the progreſs of ſix days operations, or why he did 
not produce it in a moment, by his all powerful 
command, is one of thoſe ſecrets. which belong. un 
the Lord. But as the ſupreme. being in all his 
ways and works has a regard to the happineſs « of 
his creatures, ſe, in the proceſs of the creation, 
he gives,us an opportunity of contemplating, in a 
more eaſy and perſpicuous manner, the exertion: 
of his omnipotent power and wiſdom. . And in- 
deed from every obſervation, which we are ca. 
pable of making upon the, operations of nature, we 
ind none of its productions to be inſtantaneous, 


but the whole of them gradual and progreſſive. 
The 


* 
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The facred hiſtorian acquaints us, that the 
time employed by the Creator in making the 
world and every thing in it, was intended to ſerve 
as a pattern to us, how long we were to work, 

and when to reſt; for when he had finiſhed the 
whole of his works, he bleſſed the SEVENTH DAY, 


and ſand ified it : becauſe in it he reſted from all 
his works which he had made. Thus the Almighty, 


by a poſitive law ſet apart the ſeventh day, from 
all wordly buſineſs and employment, and conſe- 
crated it to the purpoſes of religious meditation, 
and of public and private worſhip. The time of 
this inſtitution was well ſuited, to the condition 
of our firſt parents. The day after their creation, 
being a day of reſt, by that means, they were not 
hurried into life, nor were their early and tender 
minds employed about any worldly ſcenes, before 
they were able to bear them. Beſides, they had time 
to digeſt ſuch communications, as their Maker 
had already imparted to them. 

The ſanctifying of the ſabbath, is the firſt and 
oldeſt of God's inſtitutions, and therefore mult 
have a real foundation in the nature of man, and 
be conducive to the great ends of his creation. 
We were all made for happineſs, and the primary 
intention of our being ſent into life, was, that we 
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might learn and practiſe, the principles of right 
action and genuine piety, and thus acquire peace 
and comfort in this world, and grow up to a ripe- 
neſs for a bleſſed immortality hereafter. But we 
can never attain to this temper and diſpoſition'of 
mind, without frequent reflection, and ſerious 
application of thought. To inure ourſelves to 
this employment, ſome time muſt be ſet apart: 
and ſurely God alone*beſt knows, what portion 
of time is moſt competent for theſe good pur- 
poſes. 

The ſabbath is not mentioned in the book of 
Geneſis : which however, is no argument that the 
patriarchs did not obſerve it; for in this book, 
we have clear intimations of a regard being paid 
to that inſtitution. * Noah ſent the dove thrice 
out of the ark, after he had waited each time 
ſeven days. And i Jacob is ſaid to have fulfilled 
Leah's week. This ſhews us that long before 
Moſes was born, time was reckoned by weeks, 
which can be referred to no other original, but 
the conſecrating of the ſeventh day at the crea- 
tion. It ſeems, the Iſraelites, during their reſi- 
dence in Egypt, had either forgot, or neglected 
to obſerve the ſabbath ; but after they left that 
country, it was the firſt point of religion ſettled 
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— among them; and it was diſtinguiſhed from other 
days of the week, by the * manna ceaſing to fall 
on that day. The Jewiſn ſabbath was fenced 


with ſanctions peculiar to their cecanomy; All 


theſe, like the other parts of the ritual law, were 
nailed to the croſs of Chriſt; but, as to the ſab- 
bath itſelf, our 4 Saviour declared that he was 


Lord of that day. Of conſequence, it muſt be an 


ordinance belonging to his kingdom, and as ſuch 
ranked among his laws. The apoſtles of Chriſt, 
changed the ſabbath from the laſt to the firſt day 
of the week, in memory of our Saviour's reſur- 
rection, which doubtleſs they would not have 
done, without a ſpecial commiſſion from him. This 
day, has ever ſince been {tiled the Lord's day; 


and has been appropriated to the purpoſes of 
reſt and religion, throughout the univerſal church 
of Chriſt. | 

Of all the poſitive inſtitutions, which the father 
of lights hath communicated to the poſterity of 
Adam, under the patriarchal, Jewiſh, or Chriſtian 
economy, there is not another, which hath ſuch 
a happy influence on the great intereſts of man- 
kind, whether conſidered as inhabitants of this 
world, or candidates for a future immortality, as 
that of the ſabbath. For which reaſon, in every 


* Exod, xvi. 26. J Luke vi. 5 : 


country 


ö 
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country where Chriſtianity has been eſtabliſhed, 
civil laws are enacted, ſuitable to the genius and 
circumſtances of the people, to give a ſanction to 
this inſtitution. Whoever therefore is guilty of 
openly profaning the Lord's day, can neither be a 
good n nor yet a loyal ——— 


CY See this ſubje& fully diſcuſſed by Archd. Paley, in ys 
Moral and Political Philoſophy. Ch. 6. 7. 8. 


GENESIS 1. 31. 
And God ſaw every thing that he had made 3 aud 
behold it was very — 71 7 


- 


Laidabty God hath 8 to the 
world different revelations of his will and 
pleaſure, to aſſiſt mankind in their inquiries after 
him: but we abuſe the divine goodneſs when 
we imagine, that revelation was ever intended to 
ſuperſede the uſe of reaſon, and obſtruct the light 
of our own minds. Reaſon refers to revelation 
for the operations of a firſt cauſe; and revelation: 
appeals to reaſon, to explain its meaning, and 
prove the utility of its doctrines. And thus, the 
books of nature and grace mutually ſupport each, 
other, equally elevate our conceptions, and incite: 
our piety. They have an equal. claim to our 
regard, both being written by the finger of the 
one eternal and incomprehenſible God“. There- 
fore, it can never be deemed preſumption in 
man, to inveſtigate the works of his Maker, and 


* Watſon, Chem. Pref. 
| to 
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to exerciſe the higher powers of his mind, in 
contemplating that wiſdom, power, and. good- 
neſs, which he diſplays in his natural and moral 
government of the world. But our inquiries into 
the ways and works of God, are of a very limited 
nature, and we can carry them no farther than 
to effects ariſing from ſecondary cauſes. With 
reſpe& to the firſt cauſe of all, tho* we ſee and 
feel him in every portion of matter, we are entire 
ſtrangers to the manner of his agency. This is 
well expreſſed by an antient writer, Behold I go 
forward,” but he is not there, and backward bit 1 
cannot perceive him. On the left. hand where he 
| doth work, but I cannot behold him : he. hideth him- 
Mn. ſelf on the right hand, that I cannot ſee him. 
The Deity: could receive no additional happi- 
neſs or glory from the exertion. of his creative, 
power; for he has always poſſeſſed, and will for 
ever poſſeſs theſe attributes, in the higheſt degree. | 
Therefore we cannot conceive any other. end 
which he had in view, in forming the univerſe, 
and every being within it, but to diffuſe happineſs 
among an endleſs variety of creatures, in ſuch 
portions as were ſuited to their different penn 
and conditions of life. | 
The pride of man ſhould not flatter him ſo FR | 
as to make him believe, that all things were 


* Job xxiii, 8. | 
created 
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created for his ſake alone, yet it will appear from 
all the obſervations which we can make, that 
every thing around us, contributes in ſome mea- 
ſure to our happineſs and comfort. This pleafing 
reflection, I ſhall endeavour. to illuſtrate, in the 
ſubſequent diſcourſe, by delineating in a plain and 
eaſy manner, ſome of the more eminent inſtances 
of divine wiſdom and benevolence, which fall 
within the reach of human inveſtigation, ' and 
which are apparent in the ſyſtem to which we 
belong. Let us then for order's ſake begin with 
thoſe parts of the. rene dogs? Wee are 
above us. 

When we view the Armamkit * Fro 
this globe, eſpecially in a clear and ſetene night, 
it has the appearance of a canopy ſtretched around 
us, beautifully ſtudded with ſtars, ſome of greater 
and ſome of leſſer magnitude; all of which, on 
account of their immenſe diſtance, ſeem to be 
placed on the ſuperficies of the ſame concave 
iphere. The number of ſtars viſible to the naked 
eye in either hemiſphere, does not exceed one 
thouſand, but many thouſands more have been 
diſcovered by the aſſiſtance of optical glaſſes : :/and 
were a ſpectator to be placed in one of thoſe 
celeſtial bodies, ſo remote, that 1 Its light has never 
yet reached our earth, an equal, yea perhaps a 


greater number of ſtars, would even there diſ- 
K 155 cloſe 
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cloſe themſelves to his view. So great, and to us 
unbounded are the works of God! 

Among all the luminaries of the ſky, the ſun 
firſt merits our attention, on account of his mag- 
nitude and ſplendor, and that energy wherewith 
he pervades. the whole of this ſyſtem. When the 
pious Pſalmiſt remarks, that the Heavens declare 
the glory of God, he particularly illuſtrates this 
from the ſun by two beautiful ſimilitudes. Allud- 
ing to thoſe fragrant odours, which are excited 
by his genial and morning heat, he compares 
him to @ bridegroom coming out of his chamber. 
With reſpect to the ſteadineſs and regularity of 
his motion, he ſays, * He rejeiceth as a ſtrong man 


10 run his race. His going is from the end of Hea- 


ven, and his circuit is to the ends of it. Here, I 
would beg leave to obſerve, that the ſcriptures 
addreſs us in a ſtile, ſuited to the common appre- 
henſion of things; and we miſtake their intention, 
when we go to them to learn abſtruſe points of 
philoſophy. Theſe we mult inveſtigate by the uſe 
of our own reaſon. The facred writings teach us 
lomething more momentous, ſomething which rea- 
ſon could never impart, I mean the knowledge of the 
one true God, and thoſe duties which we owe to 
him. It is a doctrine univerſally received among 


learned men, that the ſun is placed in the center 


un. . 
of 


"nw" "of 
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of this ſyſtem; that he remains at reſt in his 
ſtation; and that all the other planets move round 
him in their periodical courſes. This opinion' is 
ſupported by ſtrong and irrefragable arguments. 
It is thought that this earth bears no more pro- 
portion to the ſan, than a pebble does to a mill- 
ſtone. Now, if theſe two were chained together, 
would it not be unnatural to ſuppoſe, that the 
pebble would always remain at reſt, and inceſ- 
fantly drag around it the millſtone with incon- 
ceivable velocity. The daily motion of the earth 
upon its own axis is amazingly great *; but were 
the ſun to revolve around the earth, the velocity 


of his motion would exceed all belief, Our de- 


ception in this matter, is, well illuſtrated, by a 
perſon fitting in a ſhip, and failing in ſmooth 
water. All the time he beholds the land flying 
from him, while in fa&, the land continues at reſt, 
and he himſelf is only moved. The ſun. is like 
his Maker ; he ſhines with his own light, but all 
other bodies within his ſphere, have no light but 
what they derive from him. No wonder then, 
that the blinded nations ſhould worſhip this ſtar : 
for tho? he is no deity, he is his brighteſt repre- 


* As the diameter of the earth is about 25,000 miles, it 
moves around its axis at the rate of above 1,000 miles an 
hour. But were the ſun to go round the earth in one day, 
he would move at the rate of 22,000,000 miles in an hour. 


K 2 ſentative 
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ſentative in the viſible Heavens., It is to him that 
we owe the exerciſe of the nobleſt faculty which 
we enjoy, I mean that of viſion. Without the 
ſun, life itſelf would ſoon die away; and nothing 
but darkneſs and death univerſally prevail. He 
brings about day and night, and the varying ſea- 
ſons of the year, and with his light and heat, he 
chears and invigorates all nature. 
Next to the ſun, the moſt {triking object in the 
Heavens is the moon. Ihis is only a ſecondary 
planet; yet it appears the largeſt, on account of 
its nearneſs to the earth“, to which it is appoint- 
ed a ſatellite or attendant, and as ſuch anſwers 
many beneſicial purpoſes. The moon by reflect- 
ing the beams of the ſun, after he has paſt beneath 
our horizon, illuminates the atmoſphere, and in 
ſome meaſure compenſates for the darkneſs of 
the night. It aſſiſts the wandering traveller to find 
his way, and direQs the anxious mariner, when 
toſſed amidſt the raging billows of the deep. The 
moon is the great cauſe of tides in the fea, and 
by thus keeping up a motion in that element, pre- 
ſerves it from corruption, which would ſoon be- 
come fatal to its own inhabitants, and even to thoſe 
who live upon land. Likewiſe the moon, which 
we are told, with other ſtars was made to rule the 


The moon's diſtance from the earth is computed to be 
240,000 miles, and its diameter 2,180, 


night, 
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night, enables us to fix and aſcertain determinate 
periods of time, and ta form ſyſtems of geography, 
chronology, and aſtronomy, ſciences of the greateſt 
utility to mankind. 

The next thing which falls under our confules 
ration is the air or atmoſphere *, This is that 
ſubtile and tranſparent fluid t, which the Creator 
expanded about this globe, and which he faw 
very good, as conducing to the life and comfort 
of every creature upon it. Of all bodies which 
we know, the air is by far the moſt compreſſible; 
on the other hand, its ſpring or elaſtic quality is 
ſo great, that in the opinion of many, a- cubical 
foot of it may be ſo dilated, as to fill a ſpace of 
a thouſand miles extent. The air poſſeſſes weight 
or gravity | as well as any other body whatever, 


* The atmoſphere is computed to be about 45 miles high. 

+ There is a law in nature called repulſion, owing to 
which, the particles of bodies, when they do not come within 
the ſphere of their mutual attraction, recede and fly off to a 
greater diſtance : and when theſe particles have no tendency 
to unite, but to repel one another, they form a body which 
we call a fluid; and ſuch is air. | 

} It is proved by repeated experiments, that a foot of air 
upon the ſurface of the earth, weighs nearly as much as 33 
feet of water, or 29 inches of quickfilver : but one cubical 
foot of water weighs about 63 pounds. Hence it appears 
that a man of a large ſize, ſuppoling the ſurface of bis body 
equal to 15 ſquare feet carries upon him a load of air above 
30,000 pound weight; tho? ſometimes, by a change in the 
atmoſphere, he carries 4,000 pound more or leſs, 


which 
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which may be proved by many experiments, but 
the barometer or weather glaſs, demonſtrates it 
ſufficiently. Vet it's weight is conſtantly varying, on 
account of thoſe exhalations, which are inceſſantly 
arifing from every body upon earth, and which 
produce different degrees of heat and cold. The 
upper parts of the air, preſſing upon the lower, 
makes them accede nearer to one another; 
conſequently its denſity muſt be greateſt at the 
- earth's ſurface, and muſt conſtantly increafe from 
its ſurface to its center. The incumbent weight 
of the air upon this globe is ſo immenſely great, 
that it would inſtantly cruſh in pieces our bodies, 
and every thing elſe of a compreſſible nature, 
were it not for a happy proviſion made by provi- 
dence, to counteract this fatal effect, viz. that the 
air within a body counterbalances the air without 
it, ſo that the one operates juſt as much in our 
favour, as the other would do to our prejudice. 
By every trial hitherto attempted, it appears that 
the air can neither be fixed not congealed fo as 
to become a ſolid body. « 

The benefits which redound to every creature 
upon earth, from this noble appendage of our 
globe, are great and numerous. I ſhall content 


myſelf with the recital of a few. 
Were it not for the air, the ſun would ſeem to 


us at mid-day, nothing more than a lamp in a 
| dark 
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dark night; and when we turned our face to 
him, his beams would blind us with their efful- 
gence; but paſſing thro? the air, theſe beams are 
reflected and turned a thouland different ways, 
which makes them, diffuſe a refreſhing light and 
heat over the whole face of nature. To the ſame 
cauſe; we like wiſe owe the twilight; for until the 
ſun paſs eighteen degrees below the horizon, the 
ſun's beams ſtrike upon the atmoſphere, and are 
by it ſo refracted and broken, that they impart to 
us different degrees of light. Winds which are 
ſo conducive to health and life derive their origin 
from the air. When any part of this fluid is ſo 
rarefied by heat, as to loſe its equilibrium, all 
the adjoining parts, which are of a denſer quality, 
will ruſh into it like water endeavouring. to re- 
cover its level; and this motion or current is 
what we call wind; the benefits of which are felt 
and acknowledged in every region and climate 
| upon earth. When a dead calm prevails for any 
| length of time, the vapours are condenſed, and be- 
come putrid and noxious, till a fanning breeze 
diſpels them, and reſtores ſalubrity to the air. 
: By winds men are enabled to croſs the ſeas; and 
jar diſtant regions are united together, by the 
mutual ties of friendſhip, trade and commerce. 
The atmoſphere is a rich ſtorehouſe, furniſhed 
with clouds and watery vapours, which diſtil upon 
the 


N 
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the parched earth in ſeaſ6nable dews and rains, 
and by thus giving it moiſture; enable it to yield 
nouriſhment for all the numberleſs tribes which 
inhabit it. It is well known, that the ait affords 
a vital principle, not only to vegetables, but to 
animals of every kind. It alſo gives life and body 
to flame, for fire will ſoon languiſh atid die away 
without freſh ſüpplies of air. Another great be- 
nefit which we derive from air, is the conveyance 
of ſound. Were it not for this medium, we ſhould 
be deprived of one'of - the moſt refined pleaſures 
upon earth, I mean that of ſocial converſation. 
We ſhould alſo want thoſe inchanting pleaſures 
which flow from the powers of melody and muſic. 
Air is neceſſaty to ſcatter abroad odours of every 
kind, and were it not for this element the roſe 


would affect us as little, as the thorn on which it 


grows. I ſhall conclude this article with the reflec- 
tion of a pleaſing and ingenious writer. The air 
© is an element, of which avarice cannot deprive 
© us, and which power cannot monopolize. The 
© treaſures of the earth, the verdure of the fields, 
and even the refreſhments of the ſtream, are 
© too often ſeen going only to aſſiſt the luxuries 


© of the great; while the leſs fortunate part of 


| mankind, ſtand humble ſpeQators of their in- 


2 + Goldſmith's Animated Nature, Ch. 19. 
d croach- 
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© croachments. But the air no limitations can 
bound, nor any land marks reſtrain. In this 
© benign element, all mankind can boaſt an equal 

« poſſeſſion; and for this we have all equal obli- 

gations to Heaven. We conſume a part of the 
* air for our ſuſtenance while we live; and when 
we die, our putrefying bodies give back the 
« ſupply, which during life, we here accumulated 
from the general mals.” 

I ſhall now deſcend to the RY and conſider 
ſome of the more eminent traces of goodneſs and 
wiſdom with which it abounds. | 

Our globe ſeems to polleſs a favourize place i in 
the planetary ſyſtenrz for had it been nearer to 
the ſun, it might have been parched and burnt 
up with his heat, or had it been as far removed 
from his influence as ſome of the moſt diſtant 
planets, it might have been bound up with the 
rigors of froſt and chilling cold; but its tempe- 
rature ſhews the bounty of the Creator, and be- 
ſpeaks man its principal inhabitant, to be the 
object of his peculiar care. The figure of the 
earth is that of a ſphere or globe, at leaſt nearly 
ſo*. Its rotundity is obvious to the naked eye, 
if no object retards our ſight. When a ſhip at 
ſea is failing to the harbour, thoſe upon land firſt 
deſery the top of the maſt, and as it draws nearer, 


See page 30, Lect. II. | 
by | the 
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the whole body of the veſſel gradually doth ap. 
pear. The higheſt mountains upon earth, are no 
more objections to its globular form, than the 
ſmall aſperities on the ſkin of an orange, are to 
its being round and ſmooth. There is apparent 
wiſdom in giving this form to the earth. A globe 
admits its parts to be better compacted and united 
together than any other figure, and is the moſt 
capacious of any. I may add, that a ſphere is the 
fitteſt for revolving upon its own axis ; which our 
earth does once in twenty-four hours; and this 
is called its diurnal motion. It ſeems the infinite 
wiſdom of the Creator, hath thought fit to impreſs 
upon all great bodies throughout the univerſe, a 
regular and uniform motion, and by this, to di- 
verfify the condition of their different inhabirants. 
Motion ſeems more congruous to the active energy 
of the firſt cauſe, than inaQivity and reſt, while 
at the fame time it affords the ftrongeſt proof of 
his exiſtence: for it is impoſſible that matter 
could ever move itſelf. Now, from every obſer- 
vation which we can make upon thoſe great 
bodies which compoſe the ſyſtem to which we 
belong, it appears that each of them, as well as 
our earth, has a twofold motion. The firſt of 
theſe is about its own axis; and the other about 
the ſun. What law the Almighty employed, 
either to begin or continue the former, we know 

| not; 
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not: but we are not fo entire ſtrangers to what 
occaſions the latter. There is a law or power 
impreſt upon the material world, commonly called 
attraftion; or in other words, a certain influence 
or tendency in every particle and body in nature, 
to draw every other. particle and body to itſelf ; 
and this influence is always in proportion to the 
quantity of matter which any body doth poſſeſs. 
Now, the ſun being by far the largeſt body in the 
whole ſyſtem, is of conſequence poſſeſt of much 
the greateſt ſhare of this attractive power, and 
would therefore draw all the other planets to 
itſelf. To prevent and counteract this effect, the 
great author of nature, gave at firſt to every 
planet a projectile or impulſive force, which would 
have made the whole, if not retarded, move for 
ever forward, thro” the regions of boundleſs ſpace. 
But the attractive power of the ſun drawing them 
from this direction, they purſue a courſe exactly 
balanced between theſe contrary directions, and 
each planet obeying two oppoſite forces, like a 
ſtone whirled about in a ſling, circulates around 
the ſun, the great center of heat, light and motion. 
In this manner, the harmony of the whole ſyſtem 
is preſerved; and all the heavenly bodies belong- 
ing to it, perform their revolutions about the 
great luminary of the ſky, in times proportioned 
to their diſtances, and the greatneſs of the circles 

e which 
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which they deſcribe. In ke manner, the lefler 
planets obey the; greater, which become, the re- 
ſpective centers of their different motions. And 
it is highly probable, that comets, which appear 
among us like awful and dangerous intruders, 
are under the influence of the ſame laws. I ſhall 
only farther obſerve; that to the annual revolution 
of the earth about the ſun, we owe the viciſſitudes 
of ſummer and winter, of heat and cold, which 
ſerve in a great meaſure to enhance many ef the 
other comforts of human life, - Oh 
After its figure and motion, we ſhall now con- 
ſider the face or appearance of the earth. This 
conſiſts of two parts; the one ſolid, which ve call 
land; and the other fluid which we call water ot 
ſea. The latter is computed to cover at leaſt thret 
quarters of the ſuperficies of the whole globe. 
Whether the ſea is now, more or leſs extenſive, 
than in the antediluvian world we cannot ſay, 
but we may judge of the immenſe quantity of 
water within the boſom of the mighty ocean, 
when, according to the computation of ſome inge. 
nious men, were it entirely drained of its water, 
it would require eight hundred years for all the 
rivers upon earth, tho' flowing in their uſual 
courſe, to fill it again to its preſent dimenſion. 
Some endeavour to account for the ſaltiſh or briny 
taſte of ſea water, from the vaſt quantity of mine- 
_ 
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rals within the fea itſelf, and which are carried 
by rivers into it. But in my opinion, the quality 
ok this water has been the ſame from the beginning, 
as being neceſſary for the health and life of its 
own inhabitants, and for many other beneficial 
purpoſes to man and beaſt. Beſides, ſalt, together 
with its continued agitation, preſerves the ſea 
from putrefaction, and from being bound up with 
ice. | Many are the advantages which mankind 


derive from this element. It yields luxurious food 


to the tables of the poor, as well as the rich. It 


ſends up immenſe quantities of vapours, which, 


when diſperſed by the winds, moiſten the whole 


globe, and give riſe to ſprings, and to rivers. It 


opens a way ta the remoteſt corners of the earth, 


and makes all nations members of one large com- 


munity; by admitting them to a participation of 
the ſame privileges in common. It has often been 
remarked, that there is an invariable proportion 


betwixt the height of the coaſt, and the depth of 


the adjacent ſea. But when we behold the angry 
and raging billows of the troubled ocean threat- 
ening deſtruction to a neighbouring continent, 


we would be apt to imagine that nothing leſs 


than adamantine rocks could reſiſt their impe- 


tuoſity : yet he who formed this awful element, 
* hath fet bars and doors to it, and ſaid, hitherto 


| 4 | 
Job xxxvu1. 10. 


Saale 
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Halt thou come and no , and here "ou Paul 
waves ſhall be ſtaid. 

But leaving the ſea, we ſhall now confins our. 
remarks to thoſe appearances, which nature pre- 
ſents us by land. And here, the firſt thing that 
ſtrikes the eye of an attentive obſerver, is the 
inequalities upon the ſurface of this globe. Some 
make uſe of theſe, as arguments of the earth's 
deformity ; whereas in-truth, they contribute both 
to pleaſure and to utility. When we behold 
thoſe lofty mountains, whoſe ſummits are generally 
inveloped with clouds, we are ſtruck with a kind 
of ſolemn pleaſure. On the one hand, they expand 
our imagination and gratify our curioſity ; and on 
the other they excite the moſt auguſt ideas of 
the power and wiſdom of the great architect of 
this fabric; who exhibits to our view, thoſe ſtu- 
pendous maſſes, to humble the pride of man, 
and convince him how minute and trifling are all 
the eſſays of human art and induſtry, when com- 
pared with the grandeur and magnificence of his 
works}. Mountains appear an uſeful part of the 


* According to the moſt accurate meaſurements, the 
greateſt mountains on earth do not exceed three —_— in 
height. 

+ There are perhaps few places on this globe, . pn 
above remark can be better verified, than from thoſe moun- 
tains, which ſurround the celebrated lakes in Cumberland, 


eſpecially in 8 neighbourhood of Keſwick. There, the 
traveller 
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creation, when we conſider the many advantages 
which they yield. They conduet to the health 
of the ſickly invalid, by giving him an opportu- 
nity of breathing a different and purer air. Within 
their bowels they contain rich treafures: and 
their ſurface produces a variety of uſeful and ſalu- 
tary plants. They afford ſhelter to many crea- 
tures; and ſometimes to man himſelf: and they 
ſcreen us from the blaſts of cold and chilling 
winds. Moreover, mountains ſtop the progreſs 


of clouds and vapours, which the Wind drives 


againſt their ſides, and which" being condenſed 
by cold, give riſe to ſprings and e 10 OR 
for the ſupport of animal life. e. 
The productions of this earth are FREY 
arranged, under the denomination of three diffe- 
rent kingdoms, viz. the mineral, the vegetable, 
and the animal. My ſubject leads me to beſtow 
a few remarks upon cach. The mineral kingdom 
exiſted before the other two, and furniſhed mate - 
rials for the ſubſiſtence of both. The contents of 
this kingdorm are in general called foſſils, that is, 


traveller beholds the Rs element diſplay itfelf with dig- 
nity and luſtre; while iſlands, fields, and woods lend to each 
other their mutual beauties, and complete the enchautiog 
icene. But when he raiſes his eye above this humbler 
landſcape, he is ſtruck with the rugged face of nature, while 


at the ſame time ſhe appears to him, — wirh awful ma- 
jeſty and grandeur. 


every 
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every thing dug out of the ground; whether, 
metals, minerals, ſtones, ſalt, earths, &c. None 
can give an account of the different. particles of 
which theſe conſiſt; tho! much has been faid and 
written about the firſt principles of things, or what 
in philoſophical ſtile, are called atoms; meaning, 
the leaſt parts into which matter can poſſibly be 
divided. But, can we conceive a portion of mat- 
ter ſo ſmall as to have no parts, or the ſmalleſt 
part whatever, capable of being divided into an 
infinite number of parts? The truth is, ſo long as 
matter falls within the reach of our ſenſes; we 
can think and talk intelligibly about it; but when 
its compoſition is to us incomprehenſible, the 
nature of it vaniſhes like the baſeleſs fabric of a 
viſion. To know the eſſence or ſubſtance of any 
thing, is pexhaps beyond the. capacity of an angel, 
and 1s the peculiar province of God alone: and 
yet we talk, write, and diſpute about eſſences and 
tubſtances, yea the ſubſtance of the ſupreme being 
himſelf, as dogmatically, as we do about thoſe 
things, with which we are intimately acquainted. 
Some of the greateſt and moſt enlightened philo- 
ſophers, have been of opinion, that there is only 
one kind of matter, of the ſame ſubſtance and 
form, from which every thing in the world has 
been produced; and that the vaſt variety ſcattered 
over the creation, ariſes from the different com- 

binations 


* 
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binations and motions of theſe original particles. 
It is evident that minerals of all kinds have their 
growth and accretion, as well as vegetables; tho 
they were nearly coeval with the world. For we 


are told that Tubal Cain the fifth from Adam, 


was an artificer of braſs and iron.” Precious ſtones : 
of various kinds were welt known to the Jews 
and Egyptians in the days of Moſes: 'and even 
the moſt rude and barbarous nations have had 
ſome knowledge of the ores of different metals. 
Minerals contribute to the happinefs and comfort 
of mankind, in a varlety of different ways. They 
often ſerve. as a prevention and cure of bodily 
ailments, They enable us to build | houſes, to 
conſtruct veſſels, to ſow and to reap; and to drefs 


the fruits of the earth: and in ſhort without them, = 


we ſhould ſcarcely have any tools or inſtruments 
for carrying on the common occupations of life. 
But, the kindneſs of providence is remarkable in 
this reſpect, that thoſe minerals and metals which 
are moſt ſubſervient to our benefit, ſuch as iron, 
braſs, lead, &c. are of all others the moſt common 


and plentiful, whereas the precious metals are 


more rare, and procured with greater difficulty; 
and this is wiſely ordered to preſerve and enhance 
their value. Gold and ſilver, like other gifts of 
nature, may be proſtituted to the moſt criminal 
purpoſes; but it is a truth confirmed by expe- 
| M 2 rience, 
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within the bowels of the earth, which will never be 
expoſed to human eye; for the greateſt depth * to 


affords more proofs. not only of the being, but 


9. 


rience, that+hoſe people, who have never had the 
uſe of money introduced among them, have {till 
continued rude and ignorant, and led a ſordid 
and ſavage life; whereas this admirable and con- 
venient mode of commutation, has carried along 


with it, civilization, arts, and ſciences, by ren- 
dering it practicable and eaſy to reward, and en- 
courage ingenuity, induſtry, and merit, and to 
diffuſe thro? ſociety, not only the neceſſaries, but 
many of the comforts of human life. Doubtleſs 
there are various foſſils and minerals, intombed 


which ayarice has ever yet penetrated below the 
ſurface of the globe, may be compared.to a punc- 
ture made i in the body of an elephant by the rp. 
boſcis of a gnat f. | 

I come now to the vegetable Au hat which 
lies more within our view, and for that reaſon 


likewiſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God. 
The face of our earth is ſpread: over with herbs, 

ho and trees; and tho! its beauty is not equal 

to that of its primeval ſtate, yet it {till preſents us 


The moſt remarkable mine in Europe, is that at Cotte- 
berg in Hungary, which is about 1,000 yards deep; but the 
depth of the earth from the ſurface to the center is above 
4, ooo miles. 
| + Watſon's Chem. 


with 
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with many ſemblances of that delightful paradiſe, 3 
where the firſt of the human race enjoyed the 
fruits of their innocence, and were every moment 
feaſted with the ſpontaneòus productions of nature. 
As the vegetable world is the ſupport of the ani- 
mal, the bountiful preſerver of all, hath provided 
every plant in it with its proper food and nouriſh- 
ment. When we open the earth to any depth, 
we find it compoſed of different” layers, which 
generally lie in a horizontal poſition, and increaſe 
in denſity as we deſcend. Byt at the ſurface, 
there is a ſtratum or layer, which is the only one 
ſuitable for the ſupport of plants. This is a light 
coat of blackiſh mold, called by ſome garden 
earth. We meet with a covering of this kind 
every where, unleſs the mold has been waſhed 
away with rain, or removed by ſome external 
violence. This nouriſhing earth, ſeems in a great 
meaſure to be formed from animal and vegetable 
bodies decaying, and being converted into its 
ſubſtance. Thus by a kind of circulation, the 
diſſolution of animal and vegetable nature be- 
comes the means of their renovation. This earth 
aſcends into the atmoſphere, and deſcends again 
in refreſhing ſhowers and ſoftening dews. It mixes 
with other elements, and abounds in all kinds of 
water, but eſpecially in rain water. It has ſuch a 
tendency to unite with this clement, that it enters 


M 2 with 
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with it, as with a kind of vehicle into the pores 
of all plants whatever, and in proportion to its 
quantity augments their different bodies. The 
conſtruction and configuration of plants is ſo 
curious and wonderful, that it has become the 
ſtudy, and engaged the attention of the moſt in. 
genious and inquiſitive men. In plants we find 
a greater profuſion and variety of beauty than in 
all the natural world beſide. Our Saviour re- 
marks this, when he mentions the ſuperintend- 
ing care of providence over the minuter parts of 
the creation, Confeder, ſays he, the lillies of the field 
how they grow : they toil not, neither do they ſpin. 
And yet I ſay unto you that Solomon in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of theſe. The human eye 
is ſoon fatigued with looking on the fineſt tints, 
and moſt exquiſite colours made by the hand of 
man, yet it 1s not ſo with that colour, - which the 
earth in general wears. It has often been remark- 
| ed, that no colour pleaſes and refreſhes the ſight, 
equal to that of green; and it may be added as a 
proof of this, that in countries continually covered 
with ſnow, the inhabitants have their ſight ſoon 
| impaired, and become blind long before the uſual 
courſe of nature. I ſhall not attempt to delineate 
that exquiſite and divine art, which appears in 


* Matt. vi. 28. 


te. 
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| the formation | of plants, nor to point ont the 


various methods by which their ſeeds are dif. 


perſed over the earth for the preſervation of their 


different ſpecies, as this has been frequently done 


by abler hands“; but in general I ſhall remark, 


that the all-bountiful Creator, hath made vege- 
tables to ſerve as a liberal proviſion for the ſup- 


port of man, and myriads of creatures beſides ; 
and the tender and watchful care which he exer- 
ciſeth over his great family in this ſublunary 
world, is not more apparent in any inſtance what- 
ever, than his making every climate upon earth 
produce peculiar herbs and plants, which of all 
other are fitteſt for the inhabitants, both for the 
purpoſes of food and medicine. 

We ſhall now riſe in the ſcale, and briefly ſur- 
vey the higheſt rank of created beings in this 
world, I mean, thoſe which are. endowed with 


life and animal motion. And here I muſt premiſe, 


that it is not an eaſy matter to draw the line 


betwixt the vegetable and animal kingdoms. The 


principal diſtinction ſeems to conſiſt in this, that 


the former in general are unable to correct the 
diſadvantages of their fituation, as having no ſpon- 


* See Ray's Wiſdom of God in the Creation and Der- 
ham's Phyſico- Theology. Two of the beſt books for a 


reader of an ordinary capacity, chat perhaps were ever written 
epon this ſubject. 


| tancous 
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common; tho' in nothing their reſemblance is 


mate which gives luxuriancy to the one, adds 
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taneous motion: whereas the latter, are capable of 
changing their place, to ſeek for ford and ſhelter, 
and to defend themſelves from danger. Vet it 
muſt be allowed, that both have many things in 


greater, than in this inſtance, that the ſame cli. 


magnitude and ſtrength to the other; while on 
the contrary, where the plant is ſtinted in its 
growth, the animal is ſlender and diminutive. 
Among creatures endowed with a ſenſitive ſoul, 
the gradation is wonderful, and almoſt impercep- 
tible. There appears a great chaſm, betwixt the 
ſmalleſt inſect, and the half reaſoning elephant. 
Vet with what wiſdom and art is this chaſm filled 
up, ſo that the ſeries becomes uniform and com- 
pleat? | 

The limits which I have preſcribed to myſelf 
in this work, will not permit me to gratify the 
curious inquirer, with a minute inveſtigation of 
the different parts and properties of animals; yea 
the ſubject itſelf is inexhauſtible. I ſhall there- 
fore make a few general obſervations, to elucidate 
the wiſdom and beneficence of the great former 
of nature, in this part of his workmanſhip, 

I have already remarked, that the doctrine of 
equivocal and ſpontaneous generation is now 


generally exploded ; tho perhaps there are a few 
ſoli- 


A 
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ſolitary inſtances of this kind to be met with. 
But men of great ingenuity and learning, who 


of God, have adopted an opinion, and ſupported 
it with microſcopical obſervations, that all nature 
teems with life: that there are organical particles* 


ferent figures, according to the receptacles: into 
which they happen to enter; and that theſe par- 
ticles at firſt conſtitute a fœtus or beginning of 


in growth and magnitude. However, there are 
three modes of generation which fall within the 
reach of our ſenſes. The firſt is by cutting off, or 
ſeparating parts of the ſame animal. It is ſaid the 
millepedes, the earth worm, and other inſects 
may be multiplied in this manner. But of all this 
claſs the moſt remarkable is the polypus. This 
creature has a new colony ſprouting from its own 
body; each of which ſeeks its own prey, and what 
one devours circulates thro? the whole. If one 
of theſe inſets be divided into a thouſand parts, 
every one of theſe will become a new and living 
animal. But the other two ways of generation 


produce in this manner are called ovibarous) or 


* Buffon, 


by 


have made the deepeſt: reſearches into the works 


diffuſed thro? earth and water, which, aſſume dif- 


an animal, which afterwards gradually increaſes 


are the moſt common. Either by eggs, (ſuch as 


by 
: 
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called wiviparous.) 


Which are diſplayed in the figure and make of 


they conſtruct their cells and habitations? But 


tion is endowed. 1 ſhall only adduce one inſtance 


of taking their different flights“? This is ſo re- 
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by bringing forth their ing: young, (ſuch are 


Time itſelf would fail, before it were poſſible 
to enumerate the manifold inſtances of divine art, 


animals, and to ſhew how well theſe are adapted to 
their different modes of life. How ſurpriſing the 
armour, with which they are clad, cither for 
offence or defence? With what amazing fill do 


that man muſt Fe loſt to all rational reflection and 
ingenuity of mind, who does not diſeern and 
acknowledge the workmanſhip of God, in the 
various inſtincts, with which the animal erea- 


out of many thouſands; which is, the migration 
of birds from one country to another, according 
to the varying ſeaſons of the year. What induces 
numbers of theſe, to croſs over widely extended 
ſeas? and how do they know that they ſhall ever 
reach the land? How come they to ſteer their 
courſe aright to their ſeveral deſtinations ; ; which 
before the compaſs was: invented, would hardly 
have been attempted by the moſt ſkillful mariner 
And what makes them aſcertain the preciſe time 


markable a circumſtance, that it is quoted by an 


The ſame remark is applicable to fiſhes, _ 
antient 
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antient prophet, to upbraid the ſtupidity of his 
countrymen “, Tea, the ftorł in the Heaven: knoweth 
her appointed time; and the turtle and the crane. 
and the fwallow obſerve the time: of 'their coming, 
but my people knoweth not the judgments of "the Lord. 
Another {upriſing inſtance of proyidence-is viſi- 
ble, in keeping up an exact balance among the 
numberleſs tribes of creatures, which live upon 
this earth. For, were the ſmalleſt to multiply 
beyond bounds, there: -would not be a ſufficiency 
of food for the larger. And were the larger, 
numerous in proportion to their ſize, eſpecially 
ſuch as are of the ravenous kind, they would 
ſoon annihilate and deſtroy the breed of the 
weaker. But by a juſt proportion between the 
increaſe of all animals, and the length of their 
lives, the world 1s kept abundantly furniſhed with 
inhabitants, but not overſtocked. Which verifies 
our Saviour's declaration, that the moſt inconſi- 
derable creature, even a + ſparrow, doth not fall 
to the ground without our heavenly. father. Life 
could not be preſerved among ſuch;a number of 
creatures, were not one part of them ta live upon 
another, and the weaker become food for the 
ſtronger, If all animals lived; V upon vegetables, 
the quantity of their proviſions would ſoon fail. 


fer ˖ viii. 7. + Matt. x. 29. 
N ".. Thee» 
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Therefore, owing to a wiſe conſtitution in nature, 
one animal ſupports another; and thus all take 
up leſs room than they would do, by living on the 
ſame food. To make uſe oſ a familiar compariſon, 
« a greater number of people may be crowded 
into the ſame place, if each is made to bear bs 
fellow on his ſhoulders.” “ We” 5 
But ſome men will ſay, for what end wete ſo 
many creatures brought into being, ſince among 
many thouſand' ſpecies, there is ſcarcely one hun- 
dred which contributes to the benefit of man? 
Such queſtions ' as theſe, too often originate 
from ignorance and pride, rather than from a 
deſire of information. He that made us, hath 
made us capable of inveſtigating as many final 
cauſes of his procedure, as may conduce to 
our preſent and future happineſs; tho? in the 
words of * Job, theſe are only parts of his ways, yet 
how little a portion is beard of him? I have already 
obſerved, that the great and primary end, for 
which every creature was brought into exiſtence 
was, that it might enjoy a ſuitable portion of hap- 
pineſs f. But till it may be ſaid, are all animated 
beings capable of happineſs, and if they are, what 
portion of it 'can they enjoy ? There is a happinels, 
of which we ourſelves partake in- common with 


® Job xxvi. 14. 1 See page 64. | 
; every 
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every living thing. Yea it is the greateſt of all 


temporal bleſſings, and to which every thing elſe is 


ſubſervient. For this reaſon, the univerſal parent 


hath beſtowed a portion of it upon all creatures, whom 
he hath endowed either with a ſenſitive or rational 


ſoul. And this is nothing but health. Where this 
firſt of all bleſſings is wanting, ſublunary pleaſures 


of every kind ficken and loſe their reliſh ; but 


where health flows with a free and uninterrupted 
current, miſery will ſcarcely find admittance, 
And this may be the aggregate of happineſs to 
millions of animated beings *. _ 

I come now to the laſt and nobleſt ſubject of 
my ſurvey, viz. man. 

There is not another creature, upon its firſt 


being ſent into life, which appears more help- 


leſs than man. Incapable to relieve or aſſiſt him- 
ſelf, the infant's early cries and tears indicate the 


troubles to which he is born. This cqpſtitution 
of providence is wiſely intended to teach us gra- 
titude to, and dependence upon our heavenly 


father, who manifeſts his ſuperior regard to man, 


in the methods by which he rears him, and in the 
watchful care which he exerciſes over him, eſpe- 
cially when he enters on the early and ſlippery 


® Mr. Paley remarks, that oyſters and cockles can have na 


 kappineſs but health. Mor. and Politic. Philo. 
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paths of life. The * Pſalmiſt obſerves that we 
are fcarfully and wonderfully made; and indeed 
our very bodies bear the ſtrangeſt marks of divine 
wiſdom, and of kind intention. But what diſtin- 
guiſhes man from every other creature upon earth, 
is, his being endowed with ſuch ſuperior capa- 
cities of body and mind, that by the exerciſe and 
improvement of theſe, he can rife above the whole 
of the inferior creation, and attain to ſuch accom- 
pliſhments in knowledge and wiſdom in this life, 
as to qualify him for a future ſtate of endleſs and 
conſummate bliſs. To illuſtrate the ſuperiority 
of man over every other animal. I ſhall give 
his portrait, as drawn by one of the firſt writers 
of this age f. Strength and majeſty belong to 
the man; grace and ſoftneſs are the peculiar 
* embelliſhments of the other ſex. In both, every 

« part of their form, declares their ſovereignty 
over gther creatures. Man ſupports his body 
< erect; his attitude is that of command; and his 
© face which is turned towards the Heavens, dif- 

plays the dignity of his ſtation. The image of 
his ſoul is painted in his viſage ; and the excel- 
* lence of his nature, penetrates thro? the mate- 
rial form in which it is incloſed. His majeſtic 

port, his ſedate and reſolute ſtep, announce the 
e nobleneſs of his rank. He touches the earth 


Pf. exxxix. 14. + Buffon's Nat. Hiſt. 
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« only with his extremity, and beholds it as at a 
« diſdainful diſtance. His arms are not given him 
© as to other creatures for pillars of ſupport ; nor 
does he loſe, by rendering them callous againſt 
the ground, that delicacy of touch, which fur- 
* niſhes him with ſo many of his enjoyments. 
His hands are made for very different purpoſes ; 
© to ſecond every intention of his will, and per- 
6 fect the gifts of nature. When his ful is at 
« reſt, all the features of his viſage ſeem ſettled 
in a ſtate of profound tranquillity. Their pro- 
portion, their union and harmony, ſeem to mark 
* his ſweet ſerenity of mind, and give a true infor- 
mation of what paſſes within. But when the 
« ſoul is excited, the human viſage becomes a 
c living picture where the paſſions are expreſſed 
with as much delicacy as energy ; where every 
motion is deſigned by ſome correſpondent fea- 
ture, where every impreſſion anticipates the 
will, and betrays thoſe hidden agitations, which 
the man would often wiſh to conceal.” 

To all. the noble powers of man, his Creator 
hath ſuperadded the faculty of- ſpeech. This is 
denied to the brute creation, not for want of pro- 
per organs, but for want of ideas, and a connected 
train of thought. There is a unity and uniformity 
of operation among each of the animal tribes, and 
one ſoul ſeems to actuate the whole; whereas 

| every 


% 


| ferent, garbs. We need not wonder then to ſet 
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every individual among the human race has 3 
mind and genius of his own, which he may exer. 
cife in a thouſand different ways. And the ſcrip. 
tures declare, that there is a ſpirit in man, and 
the inſpiration of the Almighty giveth him under. 
landing. Among other inſtances of divine wif. 
dom and benevolence apparent in man, I muſt 
take notjee, of that difference of countenance, of 
voice, and of hand writing, without which dif. 
tinktions, ſociety could not poſſibly ſubſiſt. But 
the goodneſs of God is not only manifeſted in 
our formation, but likewiſe in the methods by 
which he ſupports us in life and being. He allows 
us to be ſurrounded with many evils, to call forth 
our virtues, and exercife our talents; but his 
inviſible arm ſtill fupports us in our journey thro' 
life. As to the preciſe time, when his wiſdom 
{hall think fit to call us off the preſent ſtage, he 
hath in great mercy caſt a veil around this event; 
that we may always be found prepared for thi: 
awful change, and not anticipate the horrors of it, 
till we ſhall be ſpeedily delivered from them. 
And yet death, the great deſtroyer of man, is con- 
ſtantly purſuing us at the heels, tho? he conceals 
himſelf from our view under a multiplicity of dit 
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one man die ſo young, the greater wonder 1 is, to. 
ſee another live ſo long. | * 

Having now in ſeveral inſtances, remarked the 
difference betwixt man and every other animal, | 
it might be expected, that I ſhould take notice of 
the difference of one part of mankind from ano- 
ther, and mention ſome. of thofe ſtriking varieties 
which obtain among the human race. The ſub- 
ject I own is curious, tho? unedifying. The great 
differences among men ariſe from the colour of 
their ſkin, and peculiar © conformation of ſome 
parts of their bodies. Many learned and inge- 
nious men have endeayoured to account for theſe 
variations, from the influence of climate, food, 
and manners“. But J hope the reader will ex- 
cuſe me, when I tell him, that all the theories 
which I have had an opportunity of peruſing, 
are far from being ſatisfactory, as not being ſup- 
ported by well authenticated facts f. How, or 
when this difference of complexion, &c. took 
place among our ſpecies, is one of thoſe grand 
ſecrets in the kingdom of providence, which hu- 
man ingenuity will never probably be able to 
unfold. But there are ſtrong arguments to prove 
that all mankind are deſcended from one pair. 
It ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed law of nature, that 


= Antient Univerſ. Hiſt. + See Home's Sketches on 
au. | | 
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every individual among the human race has 3 
mind and genius of his own, which he may exer. 
cife in a thouſand different ways. And the ſerip. 
tures declare, that there it a ſpirit in man, and 
the inſpiration of the Almighty giveth him under. 
ſtanding. Among other inſtances of divine vil. 
dom and benevolence apparent in man, I muſt 
take notzee, of that difference of countenance, of 
voice, and of hand writing, without which dif. 
tinctions, ſociety could not poſſibly ſubſiſt. But 
the goodneſs of God is not only manifeſted in 
our formation, but likewiſe in the methods by 
which he ſupports us in life and being. He allows 
us to be ſurrounded with many evils, to call forth 
our virtues, and exercife our talents; but his: 
inviſible arm ſtill fupports us in our journey thro' 
life. As to the preciſe time, when his wiſdom 
ſhall think fit to call us off the preſent ſtage, he 
hath in great mercy caſt a veil around this event; | 
that we may always be found prepared for thi Bil ' 
awful change, and not anticipate the horrors of it, Ml | 
till we ſhall be ſpeedily delivered from them. 
And yet death, the great deſtroyer of man, is con- 
ſtantly purſuing us at the heels, tho? he conceals i | 
himſelf from our view under a multiplicity of dif. t 

| ferent, Farbe. We need not wonder then to ſe: ! 
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one man die ſo young, the greater wonder is, to 
ſee another live ſo long. | 00 

Having now in ſeveral inſtances, marked the 
difference betwixt man and every other animal, 
it might be expected, that I ſhould take notice of 
the difference of one part of mankind from ano- 
ther, and mention ſome. of thoſe ſtriking varieties 
which obtain among the human race. The ſub- 
jet I own is curious, tho? unedifying. The great. 
differences among men ariſe from the colour of 
their ſkin, and peculiar conformation of ſome 
parts of their bodies. Many learned and inge- 
nious men have endeavoured to account for theſe 
variations, from the influence of climate, food, 
and manners“. But I hope the reader will ex- 
cuſe me, when I tell him, that all the theories 
which I have had an opportunity of peruſing, 
are far from being ſatisfactory, as not being ſup- 
ported by well authenticated facts f. How, or 
when this difference of complexion, &c. took 
place among our ſpecies, is one of - thoſe grand 
ſecrets in the kingdom of providence, . which hu- 
man ingenuity will never probably. be able to 
unfoid. But there are ſtrong arguments to prove 
that all mankind are deſcended from one pair. 
It ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed law of nature, that 
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Farther, that God hath made of one blood, all 


animals which can procreate together, and their 
progeny procreate wn; are always of the fame 
ſpecies. Now this is the caſe, among mankind of 
all colours and climates whatever. It is like wiſe 
proved by the diſſection of human bodies, that 
among the whole ſpecies, their leading and conſti. 
tuent members and parts are identically the ſame. 


nations of men to dwell upon the face of the earth, 
appears from this confideration, that whereas 
other animals, can only ſubſiſt in certain climates, 
man is born to be an inhabitant of the' world at 
large, and the temperature of his blood, is much 
the ſame on the coaſt of Greenland, as amidſt the 
burning ſands of Africa. 

Having now finiſhed« my review of _ ati 
and pointed out the many advantages of our fitua- 
tion upon it, I ſhall conclude this lecture with 2 
beautiful reflection of a writer already cited]. 
© The earth alone of all the elements around us, 
© 1s no where found an enemy to man. The body 
© of waters deluge him with rains; oppreſs him 
« with hail, and drown him with inundations. 
* The air ruſhes in ſtorms, prepares the tempeſt, 
« or lights up the volcano; but the earth gentle 
and indulgent, and ever ſubſervient to his wants, 
* ſpreads his walks with flowers, and his table 


Ads xvii. 26. + Goldſm. Animat. Nature. 
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c with plenty; 5 and returns with intereſt every 
0 good committed to her' care. Tho“ ſhe pro- 
« duces the poiſon, ſhe ſtill ſupplies the cure; tho? 
* conſtantly teized more for the luxuries, than 


© necoſſaries of man, ſhe continues her kind indul- 


« gence, and when life is over, ſhe piouſly covers 
« his 3 in * boſom.” em, 
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GENESIS I 15. 


And the Lord God took the Man, and put bim ints 
the Garden, 10 oP! it, and to keep it. 


F all the . of human learning, 
hiſtory is the moſt pleaſing, the moſt in- 
ſtructive and uſeful : but among all the ſubjects, 
which fall within the province of hiſtory, that of 
Man juſtly claims the preference. By ſtudying 
man, we learn to know ourſelves, (a knowledge 
replete with the greateſt advantages) and become 
beſt acquainted with our Maker, becauſe in man 
his own image, we have the cleareſt exhibition of 
divine wiſdom and benevolence. a 

Many characters have appeared upon the ſtage 
of human life, who have attracted the attention 
of their cotemporaries, and likewiſe of future 
ages, and have rendered their names illuſtrious 
from what they have done for their country, their 
friends, and their connections: but we are now to 
enter upon the hiſtory of a man, whoſe character 


is the moſt ſingular to be met with upon record, 
and 
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and whoſe. conduct has affe qed not only a part, 
but even the whole, of his own ſpecies I mean 
Adam he primagenitor of the human race, 
That providence which watcheth over the con- 
cerns of met, hath preſerved. from an uni verſal 
wreck of biſtorical knowledge, ſuch memoirs of 
our firſt parents, and of their early tranſaQions, 
as are of the greateſt moment to their paſterity 
ta be aequainted with. But theſe memairs can 
only be found in the writings of Moſes. He was 
the only inſpired author, wha: profeſſedly handled 
this ſubject; and it would he highly unreaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that a fuller revelation. concern 
ing Adam and Eve was afterwards made to any 
of the ſacred writers, whether prophet or apaſtle. 
But hore, a gueſtian. naturally occura, if ale. other 
perſon but Moſes wrote the hiſtory of our firſt 
parents, whence! happens it, that: . many: doe- 
trines and opinions concerning them, and their 
primordial ſtate, have been obiruded upon the 
world, as articles of religious faith? for it is clear, 
many of theſe doctrines and opinions are not to 
be found in any part of the writings of that hifto. 
rian. This may be partly accounted for from a 
propenſity in mankind to indulge their on ima- 
gination, and ts become wiſe about what is wwrliten ; 
but it is. .cljefly. to be imputed to Mrtial and 
miſtaken views of cevelation ; as will appear from 
Ne 90 
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the following remark. Adam being the repreſen. | 
tative of all mankind, his conduct and character 
are frequently mentioned by the ſacred writers, 
with a view to draw pious and moral reflection 
from both, for the benefit of his poſterity. ' The 
Apoſtle Paul ſometimes makes a contraſt between 
him and Chriſt, and often adduces different parts 
of his hiſtory, by way of metaphors and compa- 
riſons to illuſtrate the ſubjects under his conſide- 
ration. Now, all theſe figures, theſe metaphors 
and illuſtrations, have been collected by divines, 
and digeſted into ſyſtems, as if they had beew lite. 
ral and real defcriptions of the ſtate and condition 
of our firſt parents. The account which Moſes 
gives of them, dontuins only a few fimple facts; 
yet theſe very facts are the only features, by which | 
| we can judge of the originals/ We ſhall therefore 
attempt to review this part of oldeſt hiſtory, and 
cautiouſly guard againſt drawing any theories from 
it, but ſuch as the words of the hiſtorian . to 
juſtify. a 
We 3 heard, chat the Lord 22 took thi man 
and put him into the garden. Theſe words plainly 
indicate, that Adam was not created within the 
precincts of Paradiſe; and it is afterwards faid, 
upon his being turned out of the garden, 


* See this proved in one inftance. LeR, 11. page 53- | 
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» He was ſent to zill the ground.» whence: be tour 
taten. f : £5.13 os 
Learned men have lvoe! to find out the 
ſituation of Paradiſe, which ſeems to be but: a 
vague and uncertain tuquiry; for the Moſaic: de- 
ſcription of it; will not ſuit any place on the pte 
ſent globe. He mentions two rivers in'its vicinity, 
viz. Piſon and Gihon of which no veſtiges can 
now be found. Fhe other two ſtilf remain, viz. 
the Hiddekel ſuppoſed to be the Tigris, and che 
Euphrates, whoſe ſtreams unite together at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance above the Perſian Gulph; in 
ſome part of which, it is highly probable, the 
happy garden once lay; this Gulph is Eaſtward 
both of the land of Midian and the wilderneſs of 
Sinai; in one of which places Moſes wrote his 
biſtory. But ſince the formation of this earth, it 
has undergone great changes from earthquakes, 
inundations, and many other cauſes. The gardeh, . 
however, ſeems to have been a peninſula, for the 
way e or entrance into it is afterwards mentioned. 
We are told that: a river went out of it; which 
according to ſome, ſhould be rendered, run on the 
outſide of it, and thus gave it the form of a horſe 
ſhoe : for had the Eupbrates run thro! the middle 
of the garden, one half of it would have beer 


. 
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ulclefs to Adam, without a bridge ar hoat where 


with to have croſſed it. 
It is faid by Moſes, when God had finiſhed the 


work of creation, * he faw every thing which. be 
bad made, and bebold it was vary good. From theſe 
words, we may infer, that all creatures were at 
firſt formed in the higheſt. degree of perfection 
of which their natures were at chat time ſuſcep- 
tible.. - Doubileſs therefore, Adam was created in 
the prune of his life, with all his powers and fas 
eulties in the higheſt degree of ſtrength and 
rigqut. His body would be graceful, and well 
proportioned while his countenance was.comely, 
and glowed with all the luſtre of youthful inng+ 
cence. The E thus deſcribes aur firſt Parents 


c Adam the Seodlien mat, = ow 25 born 2 
« His ſons ; the faireſt of her daughters Ele. 
C th in their looks divine 


** The i image of their glorious Maker ſhone, | NM rox. 


l Many have entertained: an opinion, that Adam 
was created an adept in knowledge and in ſcience, 
A conſummate philoſopher, and an accompliſhed 
divine. But the very reverſt of this muſt be true, 
providing we give credit to the account which 
Moſes gives of him. If Adam was created with 
Intuitive knowledge, for what end was he endowed 
| | v Gen, i i, 31. 
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with the ſenſes of a man, thro* which, ideus miptit 
be conveyed to his- Mind, and make him capahle 
of ſuch improvements as atife from experience 
and obſervation? And if he originally poſleiled 
fach a fund of valuable knowledge, why had be 
ſuch an ardent thirſt for an unwarrantable per- 
tion of more, and for the ſake of this additional 
pittande forfeited his happineſs and life ? Beſides, if 
Adam was at Hirſt all Tight and knowledge, and 
was ſoon after reduced to a ſtate of ignorance and 
error, this tranſition would make a vetrograde 
in the ſyſtem of nature, quite Giflimilar to that 
uniformity, which obtains throughout the whote 
of the dive government and economy *. For as 
I have already remarked +, it is an eſtabliſhed 
law in' the conſtitution of providenee, that all 
creatures ariſe from ſmall beginnings, and by à 
„ fow- and gradual progreſſien wſecnd to higher 
degrees of maturity and perfection. Yea it is faid 
of our Saviour, that ? he increafetd in wiſdom and 


ure. And in his den words, his religion 
5 1 See this beautifully aſtrated-inabe Biſhop of Carlifie's 

U Cf. derations on the Theory of Religion, a book Fobich every 
N man will peruſe with pleaſure and nge Who wikhes to 
h hare the giedrett view 6f thoſe difpenſations of religious light, 
4 which, God hath communicated to the world; and which 


light ever has been, And ever will continue to be Hunter N 
und more unto Ihe perfett day. | 
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uſelefs'to. Adam, without a wiege or boat wheres 


with to have croſſed it. 
It is faid by Moſes, when God had finiſhed the 


work of creation, he ſaw every thing which be 


bad made, and beha/d it was vary good. From theſe 
words, w 
firſt formed in the higheſt degree of perfection 
of which their natures were at chat time ſuſcep- 
tible. Doubtleſs therefore, Adam was created in 
the prime of his life, with all his powers and fas 
eulties in the higheſt degree af ſtrength and 
rigqur. His body would be graceful, and well 


and glowed with all the luſtre of youthful inng+ 
cence. The N thus deſcribes our. firſt: PW 
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Many have entertained. an opinion, that Adam 
was created an adept in knowledge and in ſcience, 


A conſummate philoſopher, and an accompliſhed 


divine. But the very reverſe of. this muſt be true, 
providing we give credit to the account which 
Moſes gives of him. If Adam was created with 
Intuitive knowledge, for what end was he endowed 
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with the ſenſes ef a wian, thro* which, ideas miptit 


be conveyed to his- mind, and make him capable 
of ſuch improvements as atife from experience 


and obſetvstion ? And if he originally poſſeſſed | 


fach a fund of valuable knowledge, why had be 


ſuch an ardent thirſt for an unwarrantable por- 
tion of more, and for the ſake of this: additional. 


pittance forfeited his happineſs and life? Beſides, if 
Adam was at Firſt all light and knowledge, and 
was ſoon after reduced to a ſtate of ignorance and 
error, this tranſition would make a vetrograde 


in the ſyſtem of nature, quite diflimilar to that 


uniformity, which dbtaltis throughout the whole 
of the divine government and cecotiomy *®. For as 
I have already remarked +, it is an eſtabliſhed 
law in tlie cofiſtitution of providence, that all 
creatures ariſe from Mall beginnings, and by à 


Now and gradual progreſſion aſcend to higher 
degrees of maturity and perfeckion. Yea it is faid 


of our Saviour, that be inerenſei in wiſdom and 
in Aae, And in his own words, his religion 
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have che cJjeareſt view of thoſe diſpenſations of religious light, 
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» at firſt: wat like a grain of. muſtard feed, but it 
was io grow tp to a large tree. Moſes introduces 
our firſt parents into life in the "moſt natural 


N manner; as having capacities to acquire know- 
ledge, ſenſes to receive impreſſions from objects 


around them, and a ſufficient degree of reaſon 
to form a judgment of the things perceived: 
yet all theſe faculties can only be conſidered as ſo 
many inſtruments, by the exerciſe ôf which, 
they might be enabled to gere * duties of 
their future lifmGG. 6272 
Before I enter upon the per nile of 
Adam, I ſhall preſent the reader with his portrait, 
when firſt coming into life, as it is drawn by a 
very maſterly hand. Let us (ſays this inge- 
-< nious writer) ſuppoſe a man in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, with him who firſt received exiſtence, . 2 
man whoſe organs were perfectly formed, but 
< who was equally new te himſelf, and to every 
object which ſarrounded him. Were he to give 
* a: hiſtory of his thoughts, and of the manner, 
© in which he received impreſſions, he might 
give ſome ſuch information as this. 1 remember 
„the moment when my exiſt ence commenced. 
© It was a moment replete with joy, with amaze- 
* ment and anxiety. I neither knew what I was, 
s where I was, nor whence I came. I opened 


* Mark iv. 31. * Buffon! \ Nat. Hiſt. 
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my eyes. But what an amazing inereaſe of 
ſenſation | The light, the celeſtial vault, the ver- 
dure of the earth, the tranſparency of the-waters, 
gave animation to my ſpirits, and conveyed 


pleaſures,” which exceed the powers of expreſ- 


ſion. At firſt I believed that all theſe objects 
exiſted within me, and formed a part of myſelf. 
When turning mine eyes to the fun his ſplendor 
overpowered me. I voluntarily ſhut out the 
light, and felt a ſmall degree of pain. During 
this moment of darkneſs, I im magined that I had 
loſt the greateſt part of my being. I was then 
rouſed with a variety of ſounds. The ſinging of 
birds, and the murmuring breezes formed a 


concert, which excited the moſt ſweet and 1 in- 


chanting emotions. I liſtened, and was con- 
vinced, that theſe harmonious ſounds exiſted 
within me.—I made a ſtep forward, and after- 
wards renewing. my motion, L. walked with my 
face turned towards the Heavens - till I ſtruck 


againſt a palm tree, and felt ſome degree of 


© pain. Seized with terror, I ventured to lay my 


hand upon the object, and perceived it to be a 


being diſtin& from myſelf, becauſe like touch- 


ing my own body, it did-not give me a double 
ſenſation. I refolved then to feel every object 


* I ſaw, and had a ſtrong deſire to touch the ſun; 


f but ſtretching out my hands to embrace the 


| | « Hea- 
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Heavens, they met. without any intermediate ob- 
ject. All objects appeared to me equally near, 
and it was not till after many trials, that I 
© learned to uſe my eye as a guide to my hand. 
At laſt the train of my ideas was interrupted, and 
* I loſt the conſciouſneſs of my exiſtence. My 
© ſleep was profound, but having no mode. of 
meaſuring time, I knew nothing of my duration, 
When I awakened I was aſtoniſhed to find by 
my fide another form, perfectly fimilar to my 
own. I conceived it to be another ſelf, and 
inſtead of loſing by my fleep, I imagined my- 
© ſelf to be doubled. I ventured to lay my hand 
upon this new being. With rapture and aſto- 
* niſhment, I perceived that it was not myſelf, 
but ſomething much more glorious and de- 
* firable.? 

This philofophical detail, is fo far 3 contra- 
dicting any part of Moſes's hiſtory, that it rather 
eſtabliſhes its veracity ; for it plainly appears from 
his account, that excepting what portions of know- 
ledge Adam might acquire by the exerciſe of bis 
ſenſes, his Maker taught him every thing that was 
neceſſary for his comfort and ſubſiſtence. But 
before the Almighty gave any inſtructions to our 
firſt parents, we muſt ſuppoſe he inſpired, them 
with the knowledge of the meaning of every word 


which they heard him (peaks otherwiſe it would 
have 
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have been impoſſible, that he could have had any 
ſuch communication with them. The words which 
they heard, and were made to underſtand, being im- 
ptinted upon their memories, would ſerve as the 
foundation of a language, which they would after- 
wards increaſe and enlarge, as new objects began 
to multiply, and hence give riſe to new terms 
and definitions. 

Thus it appears, that the Almichty treated our 
firſt parents upon their entrance into life, as a 
tender hearted parent treats the fruit of her womb. 
He not only provided for them, but likewiſe in- 
ſtructed them in the uſe of, ſuch things as might 
promote the health of their bodies, and future 
improvement of their minds. 

And as exerciſe is ſo neceſſary for health and 
animal ſpirits, we are told, that Adam was put 
into the garden to dreſs it, and to keep it. The 
pleaſure he would find in rearing his flowers and 
his plants, in arranging them according to his 
taſte, and in clearing the ground of weeds, would 


make his labour fit eaſy upon him, and inſtead of 


its being a toil, it would become one of the com- 


Forts of his life. One of the firſt leſſons taught 


to Adam by his infallible director, would be the 
neceſſity of food for the ſupport of his life. 
Accordingly Moſes informs us, that for this pur- 
pole a grant was made him to eat of every tree of 
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the garden, excepting one. At the ſame time it 
was made known to him, in what manner he was 
to repair the decays of nature ; namely, by cating 
of the tree of life. Then, in order to quality him 
for ſocial intercourſe, he was ordered, to exerciſe 
his faculty of ſpeech, by giving names to different 
creatures. The author of the book of Eccleſiaſticus 
ſays of our firſt parents, They received the uſe of 
the five operations of the Lord ; and in the ſixth, he 
imparted to them under/tanding ; and in the ſeventh, 
ſpeech to interpret the copitations thereof: ._ The 
meaning cannot be, that he gave them every 
word they were to pronounce, more than every 
idea, which their ſenſes were to convey to their 
underſtanding. Our talents. and the exerciſe of 
them, may be both ſaid to be given us of God; 
but whatever capacities we receive from him, it 
is ſuppoſed that we ourſclves muſt improve them, 
before we can attain to any acquirements what- 
_ ever. Altho' Adam had heard and underſtood 
the words of God, yet Moſes does not give the 
leaſt bint, that he ever attempted to ſpeak before 
this time. For if he had, as ſome imagine, 
innate knowledge and proper terms for every 
thing preſented to him, what occaſion was there 
to bring animals before him, to ſee what names he 


* Ecclefiaſt. xvii. 5. 
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would impoſe upon them. Some writers have 
endeavoured to turn into ridicule the whole of 
this tranſaction, and have aſked, how could all 
creatures upon earth appear at one time before 
Adam: not only one, but many days would have 
clapſed before he could give cach a name ? But 
this objection ariſes from not underſtanding the 
words of Moſes. * What our tranſlators render 
to ſee what he wou call them, is in the original to 
ſce what name he would call If. And whatſoever 
Adam called it, viz. the living creature, that u 
the name of It. The meaning is no more than 
this, God brought a few creatures to Adam, to 
make him try to name them, and whatever he 
called any of them, that continued to be its name. 
And no doubt he would denominate every animal 
before him, from its external appearance, from 
its ſize, its colour, or its voice. And in procels 
of time, he would give names to all thoſe crea- 
tures which providence brought within his view, 
or with which he became afterwards acquainted. 

The next thing in which God inſtructed Adam, 
tho* probably in a trance or viſion, was his near 
relation to Eve, as being part of his own body. 
This piece of knowledge was imparted to him, 
in order to cement the greater love and affection 


See Shuckford on he Creation and Fall. 
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between the two, during the 1 remaining period of 
their lives. If Adam was a real man, he could 
have no ideas but what external objects conveyed 
to his mind thro' the medium of his ſenſes : for 
tho* the mind can compare and combine, yet it 
cannot create ideas, nor form any, but from the 
perceptions of its own operations, and the objects 
of ſenſe. Now, Adam could have no ideas of 
parents and children, nor any ſuch relation, be- 
cauſe there were as yet, no objects of the kind 
from whick he could receive them. Neither could 
he know that the union of man and wife was to 
be perpetual, i. e. as laſting and inſeparable as the 
union of parts in the fame body, which nothing 
but diſſolution or death can part afunder, and 
which is intimated by theſe words, They ſhall be 
one fleſh. Therefore the inſtitution of marriage, 
muſt have been an expreſs revelation from God, 
and as ſuch given by him with a view to promote 
the happineſs of our firſt parents, and of their 
poſterity after them. And laſtly, he enjoined 
Adam to obſerve the day after his creation as a 
day of reſt, that his mind might acquire ſome 
farther degrees of ſtrength, before it was employ- 
ed about wordly concerns. He would underſtand 
from the words of the inſtitution, that this day 
was ever after to be ſet apart for the purpoſes of 


picty and devotion ; the benefit of which he would 
- ExPCe- 
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experience, by enabling him to retain his 1 
cence, and ſecure the favour and direction of his 
heavenly guide. 

Theſe, according to Moſes, are - all the tranſac- 
tions in which our firſt parents were intereſted, 
during their abode in Paradiſe, till they loſt their 
innocence, and, forfeited the enjoyments of their 
happy ſituation. And nothing can be more evi- 


dent, than that the inſtructions which they receiv. 


ed, beſpoke the infantile | ſtate of their minds : 


tho” there is no doubt but further and higher diſ- 


penſations of knowledge would haye been com- 
municated to them, as they became able te bear 


them; and had their mind matared er 
and reflection. 


1 ſhall now baſkow: 8 * on theſe two 


ſingular trees, which were ſaid to be planted in 


the garden, and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as 
having different and oppoſite qualities. The one 


is called the tree liſe, and the other the tree of 


knowleage. Various reaſons are e for giving 
ſuch a name to each. 

It is thought the tree of life was fo "alles, Ho 
its being of a. medicinal quality, and having a 
ſupernatural virtue of promoting health and life, 
and warding off the attacks of weakneſs, ſickneſs, 


and death. The Apoſtle John“ mentions it in 


® Rev. ii. 7. Chap. xxii. 2. 14. ; 
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this light, and introduces it as an emblem of the 
celeſtial beatitude. And ſurely it was as eafy for 
God, to create a tree in the early world, whoſe 
fruit would give a continuance of health and life, 
as to make a number of plants and trees, which 
afterwards could reſtore a ſickly conſtitution, and 
be the means of prolonging life for many years. 
Others are of opinion that the tree of life was 
no more than a ſign or ſymbol of that immorta- 
lity which God would have beſtowed upon Adam, 
if he had always retained his innocence: and that 
the continuance of his life would not have been 
owing to the fruit of this tree, but to his obe. 
dience to the laws of God. Juſt as the children 
of Iſrael in the Wilderneſs were cured of the bites 
of venemous ſerpents, by looking | on the * brazen 


ferpent : not by any virtue in the figure itſelf,” but 
by God thus rewarding this ak of their faith and 
obedience: is 2 

The other remarkable tree is called, the tree Fn 
knowledge of good and evil; tho” probably its 
name before the fall: was nothing more than the 
forbidden tree. Why the knowledge of good and 
evil was annexed to.it, is hard to ſay. It was 
enough if Adam and Eve knew the meaning of 
the phraſe, becauſe none but they, were to be per- 


* Numb. xxi. 9. ; 


ſonally 
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ſonally concerned in it. In general, it is thought 


that the words imply, the knowledge of good loſt, 


and of evil incurred. But it is probable that this 


is nothing but a peculiar idiom of the Hebrew 
language, and means * pernicious or ſinful pleaſure. 
t is commonly faid that the prohibition: againſt 
eating of this tree was only to ſerve. as a teſt of 
Adam's obedience, and therefore was purely poſi- 
tive. But I'would obſerve, that-tho? poſitive laws 
are of an arbitrary nature, and are founded in 
nothing but the will and pleaſure of him who 
makes them, yet as the will of God is always 
directed by his wiſdom and benevolence, we may 
take for granted, that he never gave a law or inſti- 
tution of any kind, but where the great object of 
it was the happineſs of his creatures. And as he 
made a grant to man of every green herb, and the 
fruit of every tree for food, it is highly probable, 
that he never would have prohibited him- from 
eating any fruit or plant, but ſuch as were dan- 


gerous to his health, and hurtful to his conſtitu- | 


tion. Now, in ſuch 2 collection of trees and 


— 


plants as grew in Paradiſe, it is reaſonable to be- 


lieve, that ſome of theſe would be of a deleterious 
quality, and yet, as frequently happens, have a 
ſpecious and beautiful appearance. But how 


Taylor's Scrip. Diwin. + * 
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could Adam, as yet without experience, be able 
to make a diſtinction? We may therefore warrant- 
ably infer, that he who provided nouriſhment for 
his children, would watch over them with parental 
care, during their inexperience and nonage, and 
point out to them, what kind of food might prove 
fatal to their health and life. The puniſhment 
denounced againſt diſregarding his admonition, 
and violating his authority was awful indeed 
But are not the moſt alarming threatenings of the 
divine law, denounced againſt the commiſſion of 
thoſe ſins, which are moſt ruinous and hurtful to 
ourſelves? And the words of the wiſe man, may 
be conſidered as a motto to every one of the 
divine laws „ Wey that hate me love death. Thus 
the righteous governor of the world hath from 
the beginning inculcated this dodrine, + Obey my 
voice, for this is your wiſdom and your underſtanding. 

But, as Almighty God, in the very conſtitution 
of his providence, hath inſeparably connected our 
duty and our intereſt together, the command given 
to our firſt parents not to eat of the tree of know- 
-ledge, may be conſidered, not only as a caution 
to them, to guard againſt a thing which might 
prove fatal to their health, but likewiſe as a teſt 
of their obedience to, their implicit faith! in, and 


7 Prov. viii. 36. | aft Deut. ir. 6. 
imme- 


immediate dependence upon their Maker. Hence 
we are led to conclude, that all beings endowed 
with rational powers, when they aro firſt ſent into 
life, muſt pals thro” a ſtate of trial and probation, 
before they can. be confirmed in happinefs and 
glory. God alone hath original perfection in his 
nature. Now, the very name of trial implies a 


poſſibility of ſtanding or of falling. Accordingly 
we learn from revelation, that thoſe ſuperior 


beings, called angels, paſſed thro? a ſtate of pro- 
bation, during which, ſome of them * kept not 
their firſt eftate, but fell from their habitation, and 
are ever ſince held in chains of darkneſs. Adam's 


trial ſeems to have been well ſuited to the untu- 


tored ſtate of his mind. He had as yet no temp- 
tation to tranſgreſs any part of what is called the 


moral law. His whole duty and ſafety were 


comprehended in one command : and as the ufe 
of one tree was the infallible means of preſerving 
his body, fo the eating of another, was the only 


way by which he could violate the divine autho- 


rity, and hurt both body and foul. And no other 
ſymbol could be ſo fit and proper as this; food 
being the only thing at preſent he Rood in need 
of, which was already abundantly provided for 
him out of the fruits of the earth. Here then, 


Man, 
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the Almighty acted the part of a ſkilful phyſician, 
who never preſcribes a medicine above the ſtrength 
of his patient, or rather of a wiſe and indulgent 
parent, who leads his young offspring by their 
ſenſes, betore their reaſon becomes improved by 
culture and experience. To us, who have been 
inured to trials of various kinds, it appears no 
hard or difficult command to abſtain from eating 
of one or a few trees, when there were a multi- 
tude beſides, more ſalutary and nouriſhing : but 
we {ſhould conſider, that the ſame load which 
cruſhes one man, would ſit light upon the ſhoulders 
of another. The trial of our firſt parents was 
doubtleſs eaſy, when compared with thoſe trials 
which many of their poſterity have undergone 
without forfeiting their integrity; but it ſeems. it 
was equal to their ſtrength, yea, and more than 
what they were able to bear. | 
It now remains, that I ſhould conſider 85 RY 
tion, annexed to the divine prohibition, - In be 
day thou eateft thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. x 
Much has been ſaid and written. about the 
nature of that death with which Adam was threat- 
ened, tho' God himſelf has explained the word 
death in the cleareſt and ſimpleſt manner, and 
told us that it means nothing more than “ duf 


Gen. iii. 19. 


returning 
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returning again to the duſt. Moſes alſo has given 
us the very ſame idea of death, in that beautiful 
Palm which bears his name, when he ſays, .* Thou 
turne/t man to deftruttion, and ſays, return ye chil- 
dren of men, i. e. to what you were, before I gave 
you exiſtence: This was the firſt, and perhaps 
the, only notion of death in the old world, when 
men reſted their faith upon the word of God 
alone. But when the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment, eſpecially the Apoſtle Paul, ſet. themſelves 
to prove the ſuperiority of the Chriſtian religion 
above the Moſaic, and to exhibit its nature and 
tendency in various points of view, they borrow- 
ed for this purpoſe a great number of images, 
metaphors, and ſimilitudes, from the hiſtory of 
the creation, and of our firſt parents, both before 
and after their fall, And as death was an obje& 
of the greateſt magnitude, they frequently intro- 
duced it, not only in its real and literal ſenſe, but 
by way of figure to denote a ſtate of guilt, and 
likewiſe of preſent and future miſery. Now, 
divines taking theſe metaphorical deſcriptions for 
literal definitions, have maintained, that the threat- 
ening againſt Adam implied, dcath temporal, 
ſpiritual, and eternal. But it may be neceſſary 
here to remark, that there was another word uſed 


Pl. xc. iii. — 


by 
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by Moſes, even before the ereation of man, which 
is likewiſe introduced by the ſacred writers, to 
convey every idea, which the term death conveys, 
Imean dar kneſ. But when we read that * dar 
was an the face of the deep. We ſhould think it 
rather a harſh comment to be told, that the word 
meant darkneſs temporal, ſpiritual, and eternal. 
Darkneſs is a ſimple idea, and means the abſence 
of light, and ſo is death, which implies the abſence 
of life. 1 ſhall here quote the words of a great 
philofopher and divine, who has deſerved well of 
the church of Chriſt, and whoſe name will always 
be revered where rational chriſtianity prevails4. 


Some (ſays he) will have death to be a ſtate of 


« guilt, wherein not only Adam, but all his poſte- 
© rity was ſo involved, that every one deſcended 
© of him deſerved endleſs torment in hell- fire. 
© leave men to judge how far this is confiſtent 
« with juſtice and goodneſs.” (He might have faid 
that this doQtine baniſhes every idea of God 
being either good, merciful, or juſt.) Then he 
adds, it ſeems a ſtrange way of underſtanding 2 
law, which requires the plaineft and directeſt 


words, that by death ſhould be meant eternal 


« life in miſery. Could any one be ſuppoſed to 
mean by a law, which fays, for felony thou ſhall 

Gen. i. 2 + Locke's Reafonabl. of Chriſtianity. 
| « dit, 
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« die, not that he ſnould loſe his life, but be kept 
« alive in perpetual exquiſite torments ? There is 
« yet, (lays be) another harſher ſenſe of death, 

« viz. a ſtate of ſinning, and provoking God in 
every action we do. Then the, ſentence would 
be, Thou and, thy poſterity, ſhall be ever aſter 
« incapable of doing any ching, but what ſhall be 
« ſinful and provoking to me, and ſhall juſtly 
© deſerve. my wrath- and, indignation. Could a 
« worthy man be ſuppoſed.t to put ſuch terms upon 
the obedience of his ſubjects? much leſs can 
* the righteous God he ſuppoſed, as a puniſhment | 

© of one fin, wherewith he is diſpleaſed, to put 
all men under the neceſſity of ſinning conti- 
* nually, and multiplying the provocation.” | | 
But as death is a thing of the laſt importanet 
to the whole of the human race, the ſpirit of God 
has adopted another word, to give us che trueſt 
notion of death, which we ean poſſibly conceive, 
| mean, that of  /eep., This word | in all languages 
and books upon earth, has a fixed and definite 
meaning, viz. a temporary ceſſation of thought 
and voluntary action, which will be ſucceeded | 
by a reſtoration to the exerciſe ob every power and 
faculty of body and mind. But fleep in death 
has been underſtood. by divines, as being awake 
either in a ſtate of happineſs or miſery. Now 
may we not appeal to "every min who can diveſt | 
himſelf 
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himſelf of | prejudice, if this be not a torturing of 
language, and uſing violence to the words of the 
divine ſpirit, which we 'ſhould not fo much as 
attempt to do to à profane writer? Some likewiſe 
maintain, that the body only ſleeps, but others 
fay that the ſoul | leeps alſo. Both in- the eye of 
revelation appear equally abſurd and improper, 
For ſleep is à term which cannot be predicated of, 
nor will apply to any part of the man, but to the 
whole compound individual, and it is never other- 
wiſe. applied by any one of the inſpired writers, 
excepting perhaps in mite parables « or 1 
Sälen I 

But heathen philoſophy,” which tak kithert 
proved a molt. * dangerous friend to genuine 
chriſtianity, has been called in to lend its aid to 
ſome of the: above theories. When learning began 
to prevail among the Gentile nations, their philo- 
"ophers became wiſe in their own conceit, and diſre- 
garding | that knowledge which was level to the 
capacities of the vulgar, they ſoared above the 
region of common ſenſe, and employed their ſupe 
rior talents in ſubtile diſquiſitions on the natuie 
of eſſences, ſubſtances, and things of an abſtrad 
nature. Several of theſe philoſophers wiſhed wel 
to the doctrine of a future * and therefor 
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andertook to prove it by metaphyſical reaſoning, - 
(tho every chriſtian, mult believe at a doQrine of 

pure revelation.) With this view, they maintained 
that one part of the man was the whole; viz, the 
ſoul; and that the body was nothing but a kind 
of vehicle for accommodating its noble inhabitant. 
Whereas there is nothing in nature more eyident, 
than that man as well as every other creature of 
God, is a ſingle unity or individual, conſiſting of 
a variety of parts and powers fearfully and won- 
derfully combined. An apoltle ſays, * there are 
many members in one body. Aud the eye cannot ſay 
to the hand I haue no need of thee ; nar again the 
lead to the feet, I have no need of you. In like 
manner it may be affirmed of man, there are dif- 
ferent parts which conſtiture his individuality. 
And the body cannot ſay to the /oul I have no need 
of thee, nor the ſou! to the body I have no need 
of you. But our holy religion brings us better 
tidings than ever reaſon or philoſophy could ſug- 
geſt, and aſſures us, that after death has deſtroyed 
the man, He who is the reſurrettion and the life, 
will once more reunite our component parts, ſo 
that man here, ſhall be man hereafter, SO 

When treating on this ſubject, I cannot over- 

look a common deception, which gives men 
wrong notions of a ſtate of death, and which 1s 
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the 


Fails to afford inward pleaſure and comfort. And 


his redemption drawing nigh, and that when death 
has ſealed his eyes, then in a moment in the 


ing in the clouds of Heaven to beſtow upon him 


dread and terror, than that in an inſtant of time, 
after his departure from life, he ſhall hear pro- 
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the great prop of religious and vulgar ſuperſtition 

in the world. I mean, applying time and portion: 
of time to the dead in the ſame manner as to the 
living. Time is meaſured by a ſucceſſion of out 
ideas. But there can be'no ideas, where organz 
are wanting thro? which they can operate. There. 


fore we had no time, till God ſent us into life, 


and when his infinite wiſdom thinks fit to with. 
draw from us this bleſſing, time to us ſhall be no 
more, till reſtored again at- the coming of Chriſt, 
I am well aware that doctrines which run counter 
to the prejudices of men are always ingrateful, 
but I muſt obſerve, that truth, eſpecially religious 
truth, when imbibed into an honeſt heart, never 


what reflection can ſolace the pious and good man 
when labouring under the attacks of mortality 
and death, equal to the well grounded hopes of 


* tewinkling of an eye he ſhall ſee his judge deſcend- 


2 crown of celeſtial glory? Or can any thought 
fill the heart of the obdurate ſinner with greater 


* 2 Cor. xv. 52. 


nounced 
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nounced by that Saviour who came to ſave him, 
his final, his awful, and eternal doom®*, 

Some have objected to the truth of revelation, 
becauſe Adam did, not die, on the very day on 
which he eat the forbidden fruit. But the words 
of the threatening are indefinite, and they may be 
rendered, In dying thou ſhalt die, or, thou ſhalt 
utterly and entirely die. The Apoſtle Paul ac- 
quaints us that Adam was under a law making 
death the penalty of his fin; therefore in the eye 
of the law, he died the moment he tranſgreſſed. 
The threatening does: not ſo much point at the 
time he ſhould OY as at the demerit of his tranſ- 
greſſion. 

The voice of law i is n the ſame, let 


the ſinner die. Law declares the juſtice of the 


puniſhment, yet the execution of the ſentence is 
ſtill in the power of the lawgiver, and he may 
mitigate or ſuſpend it as he thinks proper. Were 
not this the caſe, there would neither be pardon 
with God or man. An apoſtle declareth i, that 
the letter, meaning of the law, &illeth, or deſtroys 
the ſinner, by ſubjecting him to a total extinction 
of life ; but the ſpirit, or in other words, the con- 


„The ſcripture notion 4 death is "Slate in a very 
clear and judicious manner by Dr. Law, Biſhop of Carliſle, 
in his Appendix to Confiderations on the Theory of Religion. 

+ See N Serip. Divin. I 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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ſlitution of grace under a Redeemet, quickens, or 


makes alive, by reſtoring man to his being, and 
beſtowing upon him eternal life. Death in the 
very nature of things, muſt be the puniſhment of 
habitual ſin, becauſe it is not conſiſtent with the 


chãracter of a juſt and holy being, to continue 


the bleſſings of life io a creature, who- per: 
ſeveres in abuſing his Oey: and n 
n tis avs. iu 

There is a remarkable braten which Mofes 


makes upon out firſt parents, when in Paradiſe. 


He ſays, *.They:were both naked, the man àud tht 
wiſe; and cer not aſhamed. Some think theſe 
words were inſerted from a marginal note, as they 
Have no connection with what goes befort or fol. 
lows after. If we take the expreſſion as implying 
bodily nakedneſs, they cofivey rather a groſs idea: 


for as none beheld them but their Maker whom 
they had never yet offended, what occaſſon had 
they to be aſhamed for want of clothes? But as 


nakedneſe in ſcripture, often means no more tlian 
being fully expoſed to view, and the word a/hzmed, 


the words in this ſenſe, their meaning is obvious, 


and perfectly coincides with what follows after: and 


it is this, ho? they were now in the immediate 


Gen. ii. 27. 


Pre- 


& ', 


, 


preſence of God, ſo as to hear his yoice, and per- | 


haps behold his glory, they were not confounded. 

They did what none of their poſterity could ever 

after doy they far the face of God and lived, 
Haring now reviewed every thing . 


by Moſes which was ſaid to, or done by our firſt 


parents, duting their innocence, I ſhall briefly 
recapitulate ſueh parts of the above diſcourſe, as 
are likely to give us the moſt. ſtriking diſplay of 
wiſdom: and goodanck, in that conſtitution, under 
which their Maker placed our firſt parents, * 
their appearance in,life  - - 

In the formation: of their bodies, and. * 
ments of their minds, he diſtinguiſhed. | them. as his 


peculiar, favourites, from every other creature 


which. he had made. He gave ta other creatures, 
certain inſtincts or principles within themſelves, 


to direct the whole of their motions and actions, 


but he took man under his immediate care and 
tuition. Vet, tho! he beſtowed upon him ſuperior 
powers and talents, he did not give him ſuch an 
22 beam of underſtanding: as was ſufficient 
of itſelf, to lead him thro? the paths of life. It is 
a height of wiſdom, not compatible to an inhabi- 


tant of this world, to be ſelf ſufficient, ſo as to be 
his own guide. ,, The ſupreme director of the 
world, and of every creature in it, always keeps 
the reins of government in his own hands. Tf 
Adam 
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Adam wanted inſtruction, it was enough that he 
could find it, whenever he had occaſion for it. 
This privilege alone gave him a fingular advanitage 
over his poſterity ; who, amidſt all their ſchemes 
and notions, have no ſecurity againſt their falling 
into error and diſappointment *®. To Adam 
omniſcence was his guide, and while he ſubmitted 
to it, he could not err. This was not only an 
honour, but an ineſtimable benefit, to find know. 
ledge without the trouble of acquiring it. God 
alone is the light F our ſouls, and while we walk 
in his light, we walk in ſafety and ſecurity ; 28 
was the caſe with Adam, till he eee a 
divine favour by his tranſgreſſion. 10 

Tho” it was fit and neceſſary, that our fiſt 
parents ſhould' andergo à ſtate of trial, yet the 
divine goodneſs manifeſts itſelf, in the nature of 
the trial preſcribed to them. God gave them in 
charge their on health and life, and placed them 
in Paradiſe, which was exquiſitely furniſhed with 
the means of ſupporting both. And leſt their 
inexperience might lead them into danger, he 
carefully pointed out to them what he knew would 
be attended with fatal conſequences. As it was 
neceſſary and fit to try their obedience, and inure 
them to an habitual ene, upon himſelf, 
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he required of them nothing that Was arduous or 
difficult, but only to follow and practiſe ſuch 
things as were conducive to their own happineſs: 
and thus he drew them to their duty with * the 
bands of a man, and with the chords of love. But 
as man is. endowed with freedom of will, nothing 
can make him happy, which is forced upon him 
againſt his own choice. Therefore free and 
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account, as well as to ſecure the favour of God. 
Thus, Adam had an opportunity of enjoying hap- 
pineſs and life, without feeling the leaſt conſtraint 
upon his will. All that was required of him, was 
10 hear and obey the voice of his Maker. 

Laſtly, when God even annexed the awful 
ſanction of death to the violation of his law, a 
beam of goodneſs, ſhone through this dark cloud 
of judgment. We cannot doubt, but in this 
threatening, omniſcence had a view to a future 
conſtitution which would anſwer many good pur- 
poſes to mankind, when reduced to a ſtate of ſin 
and miſery. Death is ſtiled the king of terrors, 
therefore the natural averſion which men have to 
encounter this laſt enemy, makes them more cau- 
tious of throwing away their lives before the ap- 
pointed time. Death increaſeth the vanity of all 


* Hoſea xi. 4. | 
earthly 
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earthly things, and ſo abateth their force to tempt 
and delude it induces us to be moderate in gra- 
tifying the appetites of a corruptible body. k 
interrupts the influence of pernicious example, 
and brings, within narrower bounds, the range 
of tyranny and ambition. Death ſerves as à ter- 
ror to reſtrain men from violence and vice; and 
it excites them to make preparations for another 
world, as ſenfible they are daily haſtening to it. 
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Ind they heard the Voice of the Lord God walking 
in the Garden in the cool of the Day : And Adam 
and his Wife hid themſelves from the preſence of 
the Lord God, among the Trees of the Garden. 


E have already conſidered man in his pri- 

meval ſtate, as he came from the hand 
of his Creator, without any infirmity of body or 
obliquity of mind ; endowed with powers and fa- 
culties above any creature upon earth ; and with 
capacities for ſuch improvements in knowledge 
and obedience, as might have enabled him, to 
arrive at thoſe degrees of maturity and perfection, 
for which he was originally intended. Had Adam 
been created with laws written upon his mind, or 
with a ſelf ſufficiency of wiſdom within himſelf 
for all the purpoſes of life, he would have ſtood 
in need of no external revelations, nor. of any 
inſtructions imparted to him by his Maker. But 
on the contrary, ſo long as he was guided by the 
word of God, he had a good underſtanding, and 
8 never 
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never erred in knowledge or in practice; yet he 


no ſooner followed his own counſels, and became 


a rule of conduct to himſelf, than he loſt his inno- 
cence, and fotfeited that happy ſituation of life 
which he had formerly enjoyed. In this reſpect, 
he was a true repreſentative of many of his poſte- 
rity, who ſpurning to live in fubjeQtion to their 
parents, and ſuch as are capable of directing them, 
long to launch out into the world, and follow the 
devices of their own hearts; but alas! they after- 
wards find to their dear bought experience, what 
great advantages they have loſt, and what irreme- 
diable evils they have incurred. 

How long our firſt parents retained their inno- 
cence we are no where told. Many aſſert that 
they fell on the very firſt day of their creation. 
But Moſes mentions ſo many tranſactions on that 
day, as muſt have ingroſſed the whole of their 
attention, and prevented them from falling into 
ſuch temptations as ariſe from indolence and want 
of reflection. Beſides, if in ſuch circumſtances as 
they were placed, they could not refrain from an 
open violation of the divine law for the ſpace of 
one day, it would beſpeak a deceitfulneſs of heart 
in them, greater than in moſt of their poſterity. 
It is ſomewhat fingular, that many of the great 
trials recorded in facred writing, were limited to 


forty days; which in prophetic ſtile is ſometimes 


equi- 
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equivalent to forty years. This appears from the 
hiſtory of Moſes, of Elijah, of Nineveh, and of the 
Jewiſh nation after the death of Chriſt, And what 
is very remarkable, he, of whom Adam was a 
type, was tempted forty days in the wilderneſs. 
Agreeable to this part of the divine ceconomy, 
perhaps the trial of our firſt parents laſted ſo long. 
However, that they remained for a conſiderable 
time in the garden, appears highly probable from 
this conſideration, that their indulgent Creator 
who had manifeſted his tender concern for them 
while innocent, and extended his mercy to them 
when fallen, would never have turned them out 
of Paradiſe, and ſent them into an uncultivated - 
world, before they had acquired the arts of living, 
and were capable of providing againſt the viciſſi- 
tudes of their future lot. 

If we ſearch into the origin of evil among 
rational creatures, we may trace it from their limited 
natures, and their being made with finite under- 
ſtandings. Original perfection belongs to God 
alone. The higheſt order of created intelligences, 
only ſee in part and know in part. Therefore par- 
tial knowledge may lead to error, and error to 
tranſgreſhon and vice. Neither men nor angels 
can be confirmed in purity and happineſs, till they 
are once. confirmed in obedience to the divine 
laws, and remoyed beyond the reach of trial and 
8 2 temp- 
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temptation. But nothing can be a greater proof 
of the frailty and fallibility of our primogenitors, 
than their being ſeduced by the very firſt tempta- 
tion, which was thrown in their way 
Ihe account which Moſes gives us of this 
memorable tranſaction, is extremely brief and 
conciſe, and is only a narration of a few ſingular 
and extraordinary facts. The reaſon of his brevity 
may be this. We are not intereſted in the perfonal 
concerns of Adam, but only in the conſequences 
of his tranſgreſſion. And acquainting us with the 
ſource of the evil, is the moſt likely way for 
enabling us to ſearch after, and to apply the pro- 
per cure. | | 
The particulars of the fall are the following. 
Eve is deceived by the falſe ſuggeſtions of the 
ſerpent, and eats of the forbidden tree. She then 
prevails upon her huſband to eat alſo of the ſame 
fruit. After this, they were ſeized with ſhame 
and fear, and hid themſelves from the preſence | 
of God, among the trees of the garden. But 
their ſupreme judge calls the three culprits 
before him, and pronounces upon each a ſentence 
adequate to the nature of their reſpective crimes. 
Learned men have advanced many ſpecious 
arguments to prove tliat the whole of this hiſtory, 
is nothing but an apologue, or allegory dreſſed up 
in the Eaſtern manner; in which the ſerpent 
repre- 
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repreſents luſt or paſſion ; the woman ſenſual 
pleaſure ; but they allow the man to be an emblem 
of 'reaſon. And in their opinion the purport of 
the whole is no more than this, that tho? there is 


a conſtant warfare between our rational and animal 


part, yet if we will only preſs: forward, tho” we 
are ſometimes defeated, at laſt we ſhall overcome. 
In anſwer to this, I ſhall make the following 
remarks. If the whole of this momentuous affair 
be an allegory, we can have no ſecurity in ſacred 
writing, and muſt often be at a loſs to judge, whe- 
ther we are reading real hiſtory or an Eaſtern 
fable. But in my opinion, there is ſtill a weightier 
conſideration. We find it an invariable charaQter 
of Moſes as an hiſtorian, to be conciſe. He ſeem- 
ingly haſtens thro' his relations, and crowds as 
many things as poſſible into the ſmalleſt bounds. 
Now, can we ſuppoſe him in this inſtance, ſeized 
with ſuch an itch for allegoriſing, that he ſhould 
employ a long chapter, by adding uſeleſs drapery 
to a plain and obvious truth, namely, * that lu/? 
when it conceiveth bringeth forth ſin, and that + ye 
wages of fin is death. 

It is the opinion of a learned critic} : That per- 
haps we enter ſufficiently into- the meaning and 
deſign of the hiſtorian, if we ſuppoſe a real ſerpent 


* Ja. i. 15. + Rom. vi. 23. f Dawſon on Geneſis. 
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in fome meaſure or other, inſtrumental and acceſ. 
ſory to the crime committed by the woman. * The 
means and occaſions of ſuch thoughts and rea. 
ſonings as fatally deceived her, being excited in 
her mind, and preſented to her imagination, - as if 
the ſerpent had carried on a literal converſation 
with her, and by fair ſpeeches and ſpecious argu- 
ments, prevailed on her to tranſgreſs'the 2 
command. | 13 

Others maintain, that there was no real en 
concerned in the tranſaction, but that the devil 
obtained this name, by aſſuming the appearance 
of one of thoſe good angels, who held converſe 
with our firſt parents in Paradiſe, and were ſeen 
by them in the likeneſs of ſeraphs or fiery ſet- 
pents. And, that the hiſtorian, having once 
adopted this name for the devil, proceeds through- 
out the whole detail, to characteriſe him by the 
qualities and condition of this reptile. What they 
think countenances this opinion, is an expreſſion 
of an apoſtle, who ſays, * Satan ts transformed i into il 
an angel of light, which they think alludes to this Wl | 
occaſion. But had this been the caſe, it muſt in ( 
a great meaſure have extenuated the crime of our ' 
firſt parents, even ſuppoſing they had been much 
more matured in wiſdom and experience, than 
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they 
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they really were. If a herald at one time ſhews 
us a royal ſignature to eſtabliſh His prince's decree, 
and we really believe, that the ſame perſon aſter- 
wards produces it, to'reverſe his former mandate; 
tho' we ſhould be deceived, we ought rather to 
be pitied than condemned. Farther, tho? the ſerip- 
tures inform us, of the agency of the devil in the 
minds of the diſobedient, yet we have no clear 
and unqueſtionable authority from them to con- 
clude, that this evil . ever * appeared 
to the eyes of mens 

For theſe and ao reaſons, which winks. be 
aſſigned, the Chriſtian world in general, have al- 
ways looked upon Moſes's account of the fall, | as 
a real and literal hiſtory. It is certainly men- 
tioned as ſuch by the wtiters of the New Teſta- 
ment. Our Saviour ſays, f Te are e your father 
the devil, oho wwas a' murtherer from the beginning. 
Paul expreſsly declares, that f the; ſerpent deceived 
Eve. And another apoſtle ſaith, $ 2he devil ſinned 
from the beginning. Therefore, taking for granted, 
that the ſtory of the fall is literally true, I ſhall 
endeavour to illuſtrate it as ſuch, and to ſhew 
that the whole tranſaclion is conſiſtent with the 
wifdom and e Ae God, and in 


* If any think hat our Sai J temptation proves the 
Mo they may conſult Farmer on that ſubject. 4 
+ John viii. 44. * 1 2 Cor. Xi. * 9 1 — iii. 8. 
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the character of God, firſt to create a brute and 
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no wiſe repugnant to any part of that ceconomy, 
which he hath eſtabliſhed in his moral gore 
of the world. | 


Moſes ſays, The ſerpent war more ubtil than - 


beaft of the field which the Lord God had made. 
Serpents are often quoted by writers for their 
craftineſs and deceit; yet it is a well known fact, 
that there are many beaſts of the field, which 


greatly exceed them, both in ſagacity and cunning, 


Therefore, what the hiſtorian here ſays of the ſub. 
tilty of the ſerpent, could be nothing but the high 
opinion, which our firſt parents had conceived 
of this reptile; becauſe they had obſerved every 
other creature dumb, but itſelf. Here a difficulty 
occurs which is not cafily removed, namely, how 
could this ſerpent ſpeak? Or is it conſiſtent with 


irrational animal, and then metamorphoſe it into 


a rational being, endowed with the powers of 


reaſon and ſpeech? This I ſhall readily deny. But 
ſuppoſing the creature to remain the very ſame 


it was before, can we affirm, that it was, above the 


power of an angel to influence its organs, and 


uſe them as a medium, thro” which ſounds might 


be conveyed to the ear of Eve, In many inſtances 


ve ourſelves can exert an agency over the crea- 
tures beneath us, tho' they have intentions of their 


own diſtinct from ours. And why might not the 
ſupreme 
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ſupreme governor of the world, fot wiſe ende; 
tho' to us inſerutable, permit the agency of a 
powerful ſeraph,” over the body of an inferiot 
creature at one time, and never again think pro- 
per to permit à ſimilar exertion of that angels 
power? And the? this opened a ſource of thiſery 
to the human race, yet when all the evil which 
ariſes from it has finiſhed its courſe, the refult 
of this part of the plan, may be the greateſt 
poſſible good upori the whole, and a moſt uſeful 
and neceſſary diſplay of the divine perfeQions to 
the whole of his intelligent creation. 

It is not my buſineſs at preſent to enter into 
any argument with thoſe who difbelieve revelation. 
reſt my faith ſolely upon its veracity z and take 
for granted that it is to revelation alone we ſtand 
indebted for every thing we know; relating to the 


apoſtacy among a higher rank of beings, ſtiled 
angels. It likewiſe ſuggeſts, that this apoſtacy 
was headed and conducted by one angel probably 
much ſuperior in knowledge, craftineſs, and 
power to all the reſt. And indeed he muſt have 
been among his brethren a ſon of the morning, 
who was able to erect ſuch an extenſive kingdom 
in this world, and for ſuch a long period, main- 


tain his rueful ſway i in it, in oppoſition to the only : 
bs be- 


inviſible world. It informs us, that there was an 
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begotten ſon of God: tho' we are aſſured, this 
illuſtrious being will at laſt deſpoil him of © his 
power, and caſt into outer darkneſs, both him and 
all his followers, The fcriptures mention ſeveral 
remarkable things concerning this fallen angel. 
1. They give him names chataQeriſtic of his tem. 
per and employment. Such as /atan ; the devil; 
the accuſer of the brethren ; the father of lies ; "the 
old ferpent the printe of the power of the air, i. e. 


of all airy and vain powers; and ſuch like. . They 


ſpeak of no other evil angel, as any way employed 
in doing harm to mankind, by tempting and ſedu- 
cing them. For in the whole of ſacred writing, 


the word devil or ſatan is never once uſed in the 


plural number. What our | tranſlators render 
devils in the New Teſtament, is always in the ori- 
ginal * demons, a word which ſignifies nothing 
more, than thoſe imaginary deities which the hea- 
thens worthipped, and which they believed to be 
the ſouls of their departed heroes. 3. They in- 


form us, that the power of this malignant ſpirit 


extends no farther in the creation, than to in- 
fluence the minds of wicked men. Thus the 
Apoſtle calls the devil, + the ſpirit that now work- 


eth in the children of diſobedience. 


5 Eph. ii. 2. F See Farmer on the Goſp. Demon. 
| WV 
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Why Almighty God ſhould permit a degraded 
ſpirit, to ſhed his baleful influence on any part of 
the human race or why he ſhould even allow 
wieked tyrants to flouriſn in this world, and be 

the inſtruments of violence and miſery to others, 
is one of | thoſe ſeerets which are known to him 
alone. But as revelation acquaints us that this 
accuſer of the brethren, is connected with bad 
men at preſent, and will receive his ſentence and 
puniſhment with them at the judgment of the great 
day, it is not improbable, that his fall might be 
nearly cotemporary with that of our firſt parents. 
There is an expreſſion of an apoſtle, which ſeems 
to countenance this opinion. He ſays, the angels 
which kept not their frſt eſtate, hut left their own 
habitation, he hath- reſerved in everlaſting chains 
under darkneſs, unto the judgment f the great day. 
What is rendered here their firſt eſtate, might be 
more properly tranſlated their firſt principaliry or 
government f. From theſe words ſome conclude, 
that ſatan being one of the chief angels in Hea- 
ven, was delegated by his ſovereign to be guar- 
dian of man, his chief ereature upon earth. That 
angels are employed by God in the concerns of 
this world has been a received opinion among 
Jews and Gentiles from time immemorial, and is 


Jude 6. * See Benſon on Jude. 
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authoriſed by ſacred writing. Now it ſeems this 
ſeraph envying the happineſs of aur firſt parents; 
and repining that his 'own ſituation was not met 
elevated, conceived ſome degrees of reſentment 
againſt his Maker; but ſenſihle that God was in. 
ſinitely bgyond the reach af his malice, he reſolved 
to undo the glory of his workmanſhip, eſpe- 
eially that part of it which. bore his image. 
With this malevolent. vicw, lie caſts about. for s 
proper engine by which he might accompliſh.his 
direful ſcheme. At laſt he makes choice oſ a fer; 
pent, as a creature moſt nearly reſembling hims 
felf, on account of its malignant and venemaus 
quality. And here we ſee the goodneſs of: their 
heavenly. parent, in not permitting his frail-chik 
dren to fall into a greater temptation, than hat 
they might have been able to bear. The viſihle 
agent employed to ſeduce them, was none of the 
higheſt order of the brute. creatian, but a low and 
groveling reptile ; and whatever its rhetoric might 
have been, yet its appearance . ought to have ſug: 
geſted to them a diffidence in complying. with:it 
advice, when deſiring them to break a known and 
poſitive law of God. 1 SEPT; 
Adam and Eve might not yet know. whos 
any other creatures beſides themſelves were en- 
dowed with the faculty of ſpeech, but now hear- 


ing a ſerpent pronounce words, they concluded 
that 
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that it was the viſeſt and moſt ſubtile beaſt of the 
field which they had ever met witk. This would 
excite their curioſity, and make them eagerly 
liſten to what it aid. And perbaps the evil ſpirit, 
could judge by ſome means or other, that Eve at 
this time was off her guard, and indulging ſome 
kevity of mind; which made him embrace the 
opportunity af laying his ſnares before her. It is 
2 truth which few will controvert, that there art 
particular times and ſeaſons, hen paſſion operates 
with violence: and that during theſe ſeaſons men 
will be led to the commiſſion of etimes, againſt 
the very thoughts of which, their minds would 
have at any other time revolted. Exe might now 
be 1 with a wiſhful eye upon the forbidden 

and expreſſing to her huſband a deſire to 
8 its fruit. (For the hiſtory- does not give 
the moſt diſtant hint, that ſhe was alone.) How 
ever, it is highly probable, that before chis cir- 


cumſtance happened, the great flow of health and 


animal pleaſure which our firſt parents had hitherto 
enjoyed, might have exeited ſome. paſſions within 
their breaſts, which by indulgence proved fatal 
to their innocence and virtue. The beginning of . 
in is often compared to che breaking out of 
water; whoſe motion at firſt is flow and ſcarcely 

perceptible, but which if long neglected, ſwells 
into an overflowing torrent. 


The 


4 
: 


e . 


our firſt parents could judge of a ſerpent by 
their fenſes, but they could form no idea of an 
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The ſerpent firſt ee! Eve, as being the 


weakeſt veſſel, and the moſt likely aſterwards to 


prevail upon her huſband. His addreſs to her 
ſeems to be an inference drawn from a converſa. 
tion which had already paſſed between them. 
Tea, hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of every tree in 
the garden. One thing is evident throughout the 
whole of this tranſaction, that Moſes always uſes 
the name of the inſtrument, but never introduces 
the name of the agent; the reaſon may be this, 


inviſible being. Many learned men are of opi- 
nion, chat the converſation as here related, might 
not be the very identical words either of the ſer- 
pent or of Eve in her reply | to him: for every 


writer may deſcribe the fame occurrence in 


his own ſtile: it is ſufficient if the ſenſe and 
meaning be facredly- preſerved! The queſtion 
propoſed by the ſerpent ſeems to be ambignous, 
like thoſe oracles which were afterwards given 
by his votaries. He wanted to know whether 
they were debarred from eating of every tree 
within the garden; at leaſt Eve underſtood him 
ſo, when ſhe anſwers, We may eat of the fruit 
the trees of the garden. But of the fruit of the 
tree which is in the midi f the e God hath 

| * 
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ſaid, ye Hall 156 cat 2 ol neither” ſhall Je touch i, 
leſt ye die. Blob ld 

The ſerpent replies, ab he prohibition aroſe 
from nothing but jealouſy in their Maker, other. 
wiſe he would have never been ſo ſevere and arbi- 
trary as to threaten them with puniſhment, for 
doing a thing which he knew would redound to 
their advantage. He aſſured them, that eating 
of this fruit, inſtead of rendering them mortal, 
would be the means of opening their eyes, i. e. 
of diſcovering ſomething new and valuable to 
them; for then they ſpould be as Gods' or Angels, 
knowing good and evil. To. know good and evil 
is a phraſe frequently uſed by the ſacred writers, 
which implies all manner of knowledge. The 
woman of Tekoah ſaid to David, * As an angel of 
God ſo is my Lord the king, to dt fern good and evil. 
Some are of opinion, chat the ſerpent in the pre- R- 
ſence of Eve, did eat ſome of the fruit of the tree, 
before he accoſted her, and then declared that 
his gift of ſpeech, and ſuperior knowledge above 
every beaſt of the field, was owing to the virtue 
of the tree. But the falſchood of his declaration 
might have been palpable. to Eve, had ſhe retleQ- 
ed, that a being who had given her, and her 
huſband ſo many bleſſings, would not have with- 


* 2 Sam. xiv. 17. 


held 


© ean give no account, (ſays he) of the thattet 


| 
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held another; if it hid been Io Highly uſeful fot 

them. However, what the ſerpent ſaid Was ſuf. | 
cient to overcome her virtue. A judicious writer 
draws the following teflection from this puſſage , 


© but this. When we are ſearching after the 
© reaſon of things, (as Eve I ſuppoſe was of this 
* prohibition) and cannot find it; if one de ſug- 
«© geſted to us, Which never came into our mind 
before, tho” in itſelf unlikely, we are ready to 
catch at it, and be pleaſed with it. For, when 
© the mind is weary with inquiting, it is ſaridfi6d 
with a falſe reaſon; rather than have none. 
The woman thought that the tree was gend fo 
food, becauſe it was pleaſant to the eye. This for- 
bidden tree was a fit emblem of vice. It pleaſes 
our ſenſes, and promiſes happineſs, when its con. 
ſequences often entail upon us forrow, ſhame, and 
death. But the moſt powerful argument fot Eve's 
feduction, was its being à tree to be defi red t6' make 
one wiſe. She thought, that by eating of it ſhe ſhould 


de no longer under the reſtraints of divine autho- 


rity, debarring her from chooſing and acting # 
ſhe liſted, but that now, without any extraneous 


direction, ſhe might poſſeſs within herſelf a ſtock 


of knowledge ſufficient for all the purpoſes of life. 


„ Yee Patrick in Loo. | 
Who» 
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Whoever is acquainted with the diſpoſition and 
inclinations of youth, muſt be ſenſible, that one 
of the firſt ſources of their being corrupted, ariſes 


from a ſtrong deſire of becoming their own 


maſters, and having it in their power to give a 
free range to their paſſions, and taſte the pleaſures 
of ſenſe, Thus our firſt mother was in her younger - 
years ſeduced, and deceived her huſband, and by 
the like temptation her poſterity daily fall. Ac- 
cordingly, ſbe took of the fruit and did eat, and 
gave unto her huſband with her, and he did eat. 
Perhaps Eve upon eating of this fruit might be 


intoxicated, and become like one elevated with 


adventitious ſpirits. She might feel a temporary 
kind of pleaſure, and make uſe of this as an 
argument with her huſband to partake of ſuch a 
delicious morſe]. She would alſo alledge, that 
there was nothing of a deadly quality in the tree, 
for ſhe was alive and happy. Adam in the mean 
time loſt to reflection, and admiring the charms 
of his beautiful wife, reſolved to ſhare in her fate 
whatever it might be. The apoſtle's words hint 
ſo much when he ſays, * Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman being deceived was in the tranſgreſ- 
fon. We are then told, the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked, This 


* I Tim. ii. 14. 


U | might 
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might be ſame time after, when cool reflection 
took place; for the words ſeem to allude to one 
awakening from a kind of delirium. To open the 
eyes in ſcripture ſtile, * implies not only the exer. 
ciſe of our natural ſight, but ſeeing ſomething to 
which we had never adverted before. Thus, 
+ God opened the eyes of Hagar, and ſhe ſaw a well 
F water. Not but the well was always in the ſame 
place, and her eye fight the ſame as formerly, but 
God in his providence directed her view to that 
ſpot. In like manner, after Adam and- Eve had 
eaten of the forbidden tree, they diſcovered 
ſomething new, but not what they expected 
to ſee, from the information of the ſerpent : for 
then they knew, and felt that they were naked. 
Surely, their ſhame could not ariſe from their 
bodily nakedneſs. A great critic obſerves ], 
When only two inhabited the world, their bed 
< under the canopy of Heaven, was equally. as 
* chaſte, as if it had been covered with a wall, or 
with tapeſtry and ceiling.” Nakedneſs in ſcrip- 
ture often means guilt. Thus, & Moſes ſaw tht 
people naked. Therefore the meaning of their 
being naked on this occaſion, was no more than 
this, when paſſion ſubſided, and reaſon and retlec- 


* Shuckford on the Fall. + Gen. xxi. 19. 
| Le Clerc's Diſſert. on the Fall, $ Exod, xxxii. 25+ 


tion 
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tion took place, they were conſcious of their 
guilt, of which they had no idea or feeling till 
now. Or in the opinion of others, they felt them- 
ſelves affected with luſt and irregular paſſions, 
which their reaſon was unable to curb; but ſo 
long as they were under the guidance of God, 
his power kept all their faculties in perfect order. 
Their mental or bodily nakedneſs had never given 
them concern, while they were covered with their 
innocence. 
Moſes then adds another cireumſtance as imme- 
diately connected with the preceding, They ſewed 
fig leaves together, and made themſelves aprons. 
This very incident has been like many other parts 
of ſacred writing turned into ridicule, and it has 
been aſked, where could Eve find needles for this 
piece of work? * Some able and judicious critics 
are of opinion, that theſe words are an improper 
verſion of the original. The word tranſlated aprons 
does not mean, what in common language bears 
this name; but any thing wherewith we incloſe 
ourſelves, or which i is wrapt around us. Ayd the 
word ſewed ought to be rendered, twined or 
twiſted, This then makes the ſenſe natural and 
coherent, viz. they took fig leaves, probably along 
vith the branches, and twiſted them together as 


* See Shuckford on the Fall. ©" RI 
U 2 folia- 
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foliatures or inwrapments, with which they cover. 
ed or hid themſelves. The Arabs and ſome people 
in the Eaſt, ſtill uſe the ſame mode of ö 
temporary booths. 14 

After this, we are told, They heard the voice of | 
the Lord God, walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day. The word voice means not. only the 
ſound of words ſpoken, but any noiſe whatever, 
and cither ſenſe may be applied, as the nature of 
the ſubje& requires it. But as no words from 
the Lord are mentioned, till. he called upon 
Adam, the word voice in this place may mean 
ſome ſound or noiſe which our firſt parents heard, 
and which they underſtood as-the uſual fignal or 
prelude to the approach of the Divine majeſty. 
Several ſuch indications of the Divine preſence 
are mentioned in ſcripture. Thus the * Lord 
paſſed by Elijah, firſt with a great ſtrong wind, and 
afterwards with an earibquake. And David + was 
to judge of the Divine preſence drawing near, 
when he heard a ſound going in the top of the mulberry 
trees. Adam is ſaid to hear God's voice in the 
cool of the day; or as it may be rendered in the 
wind of the day. Some ingenious | theoriſts are 
of opinion, that when the earth at firſt aroſe out 
of the water, it was divided into iſlands, (in one 


* 1 Kings xix. 11. + 2 Sam. v. 24 4 Whitehurk, 
Subterran, Geogr, | 
of 


* of 
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of which Paradiſe lay) which afterwards became 
large continents, from the gradual ſubſiding of 
the water, and the operation of tides and winds, 
This expreſſion, the wind of the day, ſeems to con- 
firm this opinion. For it is well known, that in 
all iſlands ſurrounded by the ocean, the inhabi- 
tants are every day retreſhed, by two winds which 
blow in oppoſite directions. In the morning the 
wind blows-from the ſea in every quarter upon 
the land, and in the afternoon it begins to blow 
in like manner from the land into the ſea *. 

Upon hearing the voice of God walking or 
gradually drawing nearer, and perhaps more aw- 
ful and terrible than ever they had heard it 
before, Adam and Eve bid themſelves from the pre- 
ſence of the Lord, among the trees of the garden. 
Probably in one-of theſe booths, wherewith they 
had already provided themſelves. Nothing can 


| more clearly demonſtrate, their infant ſtate of 


knowledge, and the groflneſs of their ideas, con- 
} cerning the perfections of the ſupreme being, 
than their imagining, that they could hide them- 
* ſelves in a thicket from his all-penetrating eye, 
h 


* 'This is eaſily accounted for, from the difference of land 
and water, in receiving and conducting heat and cold. In 
proportion as the air, above either of theſe elements is rare- 
hed, the incumbent atmoſphere ruſhes into it, till the whole 
de brought to an equilibrium. This has been already re- 
marked, as the general cauſe of winds. Page 71. 
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before whom * Hell is naked, and deſtruction hath 
no covering. Guilt always ſhuns that communion 
with God, which is the great comfort and ſecurity 
of innocence. 
And the Lord called to Adam, as he did to 
+ Moſes out of the buſh, and ſaid unto him, no 
doubt with an awful tone, Where art thou ? Why 
doſt thou run into coverts like a wild beaſt, and 
imagine that thou can ſhun my prefence ? The 
queſtion was aſked, to awaken his guilty mind to 
a confeſſion of his crime. And he faid unto him, 
1 was afraid becauſe I was naked. Not ſurely 
meaning, his want of clothes, but his want of 
innocence, the beſt habit, and comelieſt ornament 
of a rational ſoul. And the Lord ſaid unto him, 
Whe told thee that thou was naked ? Haſt thou eaten 
ef the forbidden tree. And the man ſaid, the wo- 
man whom thou gaveſt to me, ſhe gave me of tht 
tree, and I did eat. Theſe words ſuggeſt, that 
Eve had uſed fome art to prevail on her huſband. 
But this anſwer contains a tacit reflection, both 
on his Maker and on his wife. On his Maker, for 
giving him ſuch a woman as had deceived him: 
and on Eve, for drawing him into ſuch a temp- 
tation. Adam's behaviour on this occaſion, has 
been exactly copied after by the greateſt part of 


Job xxvi. 6. + Exod, iii, 4. 


his 


his poſterity. We are too ready to exculpate 
ourſelves, by laying our faults to the charge of 
another, and are ſeldom at a loſs for ſome apology 
for our own miſconduct. But Adam's children 
have amply repaid him for this pngenerous treat- 
ment of their mother, for if he blamed her in one 
inſtance for a fault which he himſelf, committed, 
many of them place to his account the whole of 
thoſe errors and tranſgreſſions, of which they 
themſelves are guilty. | 


And the Lord ſaid unto the Woman, What i is this 


that thou haſt done? And the woman ; ſaid, the ſer- 


pent beguiled me, and I did eat. She alſo like her 
huſband, wanted to remove the blame from her- 
ſelf, and throw it upon another. When any of 
us are drawn into vice, we are never ſo much 
deceived by another as we are by ourſelves ; 
which was the caſe with Eve. 

Having now endeayoured to throw ſome light 
on the account which Moſes gives us of the intro- 
duction of ſin and miſery into the world; before 
| diſmiſs this ſubject, it may be expected, that I 
ſhould take under my conſideration ſome objec- 
tions againſt the above theory of the fall; and 
alſo review ſome arguments which indfidelity has 
made uſe of, wherewith to undermine revealed 
religion. 
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To ſome it appears incredible, that Almighty 

God ſhould permit an evil and apoſtate ſpirit, to 
actuate the body of a brute creature, and make 
it carry on a converſation fuch as Moſes relates it 
did, when revelation authoriſes no ſimilar tran- 
faction, excepting what happened in a trance, a 
dream, or viſion. 

1. But to the above it may be replied, that our 
views both of the natural and moral government 
of God over this world, are limited and partial, 
We can only reaſon from what we know, to what 
we know not; and yield our aſſent, in proportion 
to the ſtrength and reaſonableneſs of the evidence 
which is laid before us. Now, as far as we can 
trace the works of God, thexe appears not only 
2 unity of deſign; but likewiſe a harmony and 
connection throughout the whole; and all the 
different parts of the mighty machine have their 
line, their weight, and their meaſure, We ſee 
orders of beings beneath us which we can con- 
trol, and employ many ways contrary to their 
natural diſpoſitions. But can we fay, that there 
are none above us, who exceed us in dignity and 
power, and may influence our actions, as much 
as we can influence the actions of many parts of 
the brute creation? That we do not fee, hear, or 
_ converſe with theſe beings is no argument to the 
contrary ; becauſe many creatures in a variety of 
inſtances, 
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inſtances, know as little of their connection with 
man; and yet feel the effects of his ſagacity and 
power over them. It is next to an eſtabliſhed 
maxim, which few enlightened minds will contro- 
yert, that the great governor of the world carries - 
on the purpoſes of his infinite. wiſdom and good- 
neſs by the inſtrumentality of means; and where- 
ever his own workmanſhip can accompliſh the 
ends of his government, he never employs any 
thing beſide; that is, he never exerts an immediate 
act of omnipotent power. | 

It is to revelation we ſtand indebted, for ſuch 
an extenſive view of the moral government of 
God, as enables us to reconcile that part of it, 
which comes within our preſent reach, to the 
rectitude and equity of its great ruler. Now, 
it informs us of ſomething, which analogy - 
renders highly probable, viz. that thoſe ſupe- 
rior beings the inhabitants of the upper world, 
are. employed by their ſovereign in the concerns 
of men, and that they are miniſtering ſpirits *, fent 
forth to miniſter for them «who are the heirs of ſal- 
vation. And is it not more than probable, that 
lome of theſe would be employed to ſuperintend, 
and miniſter to our firſt parents in their early and 
innocent ſtate, ' eſpecially as their inexperience 
Rood ſo much in need of friendly direction? 
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Upon the ſuppoſition then, that fuch a guardians 
ſhip was committed to one of the higheſt ſcraphy, 
as a part of his trial and probation, why "might 
not he fail in his duty and allegiance, in this in- 
ſtance as well as in any other, and be baniſhed 
from his attendance on the divine preſence ? And 
if ſuch an event took place, we may naturally 
conclude, that the fallen angel would try every 
art to involve Adam and Eve in a guilt ſimilar to 
what he had himſelf contracted. We obſerve one of 
the ways of providence in this world, is permitting 
wicked men to feduce others, and fill up the mea · 
fare of their iniquity, before they are called to a 
final account. And why might not this be the 
caſe with apoſtate angels? Why not grant a per- 
miſſion to the one as well as the other, under cer- 
tain juſt and wiſe limitations? This part of the 
divine ceconomy, at preſent to us is dark and 
myſterious, but it may at laſt diſplay the glory of 
the great author of nature, when the whole plan 
ſhall be concluded, and all thoſe whom he hath 
given to his own ſon, become * meet for the inbe- 
ritance among the ſaints in light ; {while the wicked, 
whether they have been men or angels, ſhall go 
to the place prepared for them. 

We need not be ſurpriſed, that ſince the fall 
the devil has no Tuch power over the body of man 
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or beaſt as is then aſcribed to him, becauſe it was 
at that period that he received his fentence of 
degradation, and was ftripped of his former pre- 
eminence and angehe luſtre. 
2. It has been faid, Why did not the Almighty 
permit ſatan to tempt our firſt parents, as he has 
ever ſince tempted their poſterity, by fuggeſting 
to their minds ſinful defires and inclinations ? 
But this odjection is removed by conſider- 
ing thoſe peculiar. circumſtances, in which the 
firſt of mankind were placed in the earlieſt period 
of their life. Had God written the whole of their 
duty upon their hearts, and given them a right 
judgment in all things, the natural way of tempt- 
ing beings ſo; conſtituted, would have been to 
permit a feducing ſpirit, to pervert their minds, 
and draw them inte ſin, by weakening the in- 
fluence- of their better ſentiments. But if man 
was made only to receive knowledge thro? the 
information of his ſenſes, and endowed with capa- 
cities to enable him how to judge and act, the 
conflict would have then been very une qual: 
neither would it have been ſuitable to the charac- 
ter of a juſt and equitable being, to allow a 
wicked ſpirit to poffeſs the heart of a creature, 
before a ſufficient ſtock of knowledge was planted 
in it, ſo as to be capable of judging, and diſtin- 
guiſhing betwixt right and wrong. Tho? the evil 
X 2 one 
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Upon the ſuppoſition then, that fuch a coardidn- 
ſhip was committed to one of the higheſt ſeraphy, 
as a part of his trial and probation, why might 
not he fail in his duty and allegiance, in this in- 
ſtance as well as in any other, and be baniſhed 
from his attendance on the divine preſence ? And 
if ſuch an event took place, we may naturally 
conclude, that the fallen angel would try every 
art to involve Adam and Eve in a guilt ſimilar to 
what he had himfelf contracted. We obſerve one of 
the ways of providence in this world, is permitting 
wicked men to ſeduce others, and fill up the mea - 
fare of their iniquity, before they are called to a 
final account. And why might not this be the 
caſe with apoſtate angels? Why not grant a per- 
Miſſion to the one as well as the other, under cer- 
tain juſt and wiſe limitations? This part of the 
divine ceconomy, at prefent to us is dark and 
myſterious, but it may at laſt diſplay the glory of 
the great author of nature, when the whole plan 
ſhall be concluded, and all thofe whom he hath 
given to his own ſon, become * mee? for tbe inbe- 
ritance among the ſaints in light ; {while the wicked, 
whether they have been men or angels, ſhall go 
to the place prepared for them. 

We need not be ſurpriſed, that ſince the fall 
the devil has no ſuch power over che body of man 
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or beaſt as is then aſeribed to him, becauſe it was 
at that period that he received his fentence of 
degradation, and was ſtripped of his former pre- 
eminence and angehe luſtre. 

2. It has been faid, Why did not the Almighty 
permit ſatan to tempt our firſt parents, as he has 
ever ſmce tempted their poſterity, by fuggeſting 
to their minds finful deſires and inclinations? 
But this odjection is removed by conſider- 
ing thoſe peculiar circumſtances, in which the 
firſt of mankind were placed in the earlicſt period 
of their life. Had God written the whole of their 
duty upon their hearts, and given them a right 
judgment in all things, the natural way of tempt- 
ing beings fo; conſtituted, would have been to 
permit à feducing- ſpirit, to pervert their minds, 
and draw them inte ſin, by weakening the-in- 
fluence- of their better ſentiments. But if man 
was made only to receive knowledge thro? the 
information of his ſenſes, and endowed with capa- 
cities to enable him how to judge and act, the 
conflict would have then been very "unequal : 
neither would it have been ſuitable to the charac- 
ter of a juſt and <quitable being, to allow a 
wicked ſpirit to poſſeſs the heart of a creature, 
before a ſufficient ſtock of knowledge was planted 
in it, ſo as to be capable of judging, and diſtin- 
guiſhing betwixt right and wrong. Tho' the evil 
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one may be permitted to catch away that which 
is ſown in our hearts, it would not be fit that he 
ſhould be permitted to poſſeſs the heart before 
any thing was ſown in it, and make-it impoſſible 
for the good ſeed to find à good ſoil. If Adam had 
one law, I mean that of abſtaining from the tree 
of knowledge, which was not. written upon- his 


mind, this alone was a proof, that his duty was 


taught him by the mouth of God. And as he was 
to learn obedience by hearing, it was natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the temptation ſhould alſo come: _ 
hearing. 

3. Some are ready to aſk, If ES wha never 
fallen, what would have been the ſtate of this 
world, and the condition of his poſterity ?. But 


ſuch queſtions are the offspring of human va. 


nity and preſumption. And in ſuch . inſtances 
the words of Job are highly applicable“, Vain man 
would be wiſe, tho' man be born like à wild aſſes calt. 
To ſay what would have happened, if Adam had 


never ſinned, is as great preſumption, as ſaying, 


what would have enlightened this world if God 


had never created a ſun, One thing is certain, 


that tho* Adam had ſtood, every one of his poſte- 
rity were liable to fall, and conſequently might 


have fallen; otherwiſe they would have had greater 
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perfection in their nature, than the higheſt order 
ol created beings. / It is the height of arrogance 
in creatures of ſuch narrow and limited capacities, 
to canvaſs the ways of infinite wiſdom, and re- 
judge the judgments of the moſt high. Reaſon, 

as far as we can carry its reſearches, confirms what 
revelation declares, that“ God is righteous in all 
his ways, and holy in all his works. With reſpect 
to him, Mhatever is, is rigbt. On this principle it 
becomes us with humility and reverence to con- 
template the works of God, to ſearch into the diſ- 


penſations of his providence and grace to man- 


kind, and learn the ends for which they were 
given, and the wiſdom of communicating them in 
ſuch times, and in ſuch a manner, as beſt ſuited the 
eircumſtances of thoſe for whom they were intended. 

4. As to the time of ſin making its firſt appear- 
ance in the world, we may reſt ſatisfied, that in- 
finite wiſdom ſaw it the moſt fit, and attended 
with the feweſt evils, natural and moral. Had not 
our firſt parents tranſgreſſed, till their minds were 
matured with knowledge and experience, their 
guilt would have been more aggravated, and their 
puniſhment more ſevere. Mercy might have. then 
overlooked them, like the fallen angels. But as 
be who made them knew their frame, and remem- 


„Pl. cxlv. 17. f Pl. ci. 14, 
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bered them ta be but duſt, he pitied them as a father 
pitieth his. children. Had ſuch, an event as the 
falt taken place, when mankind was increaſed and 
multiplied, it perhaps would not have ſuited the 
deep counſels of God, who intended to ſend his 
own ſon to be the Saviour of all men, and bring 
them at length out of all their evils-to ſalvation. 
Could we: unravel the great plan of providenee 
we might fee, that permitting. fin to come into 
the world as Moſes relates it, was the greateſt 
inſtance of divine wiſdom and goodneſs, not only 
in raiſing human nature to the higheſt degree of 
purity and perfection, to which it could attain, 
but likewiſe in contributing to the happineſs of 
the whole of his rational creation, by eſtabliſhing 
their ſole dependence upon him, from fuch an 
Muſtrious exhibition of his amiable and „ 
perfections. | 

5. I ſhall conclude this FIR OY — 
vouring to remove an objettion, which I am aware 
will occur againſt a principal part of that theory 
which 1 have adopted; namely Adam's coming 
into the world without knowledge of any kind, 
but what he was to acquire from the uſe of his 
own ſenſes, and ſuch as was communicated to him 
by external revelation. Tho” Mofes hath clearly 
proved this truth, yet men not ſatisfied with his 
authority, have maintained a doctrine quite the 
reverſe 
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reverſe. Namely, that God originally wrote his 
law on the heart of our firſt parents; and likewiſe 


on the hearts of all their poſterity. To fupport 
this opinion, ſeveral texts of ſcripture are quoted, 
but particularly the following; * That the inuiſebie 
things of God from the creation of the world are 
clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are, 
made. That the Gentiles which have not à law are 
a law unto themſelves, which ſhew the work of the 
law written in their hearts. Now, it is ſurely 
offering violence to any part of facred writing to 
affix to it a ſenſe, contrary to reaſon, to.expertence, 
and obfervation. Therefore the meaning of the 
above, and ſuch like paſſages, can be no more than 
this, The heathens notwithſtanding their immoral 
practices in other reſpects, were led by their con- 
ſcience to practiſe and recommend many things 
contained in the moral law of God, which' were. 
as well known to them, as if they had been 
written in their hearts. But the queſtion once 
more occurs, Whence did they derive this know. 
ledge, whence their acquaintance with the law of 
God? Not from the light of their own minds, and 
the acuteneſs of their reaſoning. Far leſs had 
they any inbred. and innate knowledge of a God 
communicated to them in the a& of their creation. 


* Rom. i. 19. Ch. ii. 14. | 
| Were \ 
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Were this the caſe, that every man had the law 
of God originally written upon his heart, the 
ſavage ought to have it as well as the civiliſed, 
and in this reſpect the whole of the ſpecies ought 


do be equally enlightened. There have been in- 


ſtances of young children deſerted in woods by 
their parents, who have made a ſhift to ſupport 
"life till they arrived at manhood ; yet afterwards 
upon being introduced into fociery, they could not 
be taught any idea of God, nor of the great laws 
of morality, tho? their early minds bad never been 
perverted by prejudice, or falſe education. In my 
opinion therefore, all the portions of religious know. 
ledge ſcattered among mankind, proceed from real 
revelation, or are the veſtiges of revelation ; if not 
of the Chriſtian, yet at leaſt of the patriarchal: What 
is commonly termed natural religion could never 
yet be met with in any nation, but where the 
doctrines of revealed retffgion had been handed 
don to them in ſome ſhape or other. The wiſer 
and more intelligent among the heathens aſſented 
to this truth, and invariably declared, that all 
which they knew concerning the gods, and the 
homage which they owed to them, and in ſhort 
every thing of a religious nature, was either taught 
them by ſuperior beings, or derived from tradition 
alone. 
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Therefore the Lord God ſent him forth from the 
Garden, to till the Ground whence he was taken. 


FTER having heard in what manner our 
L firſt parents were deceived by an inſidious 
ſerpent, and how they were afterwards affected 
with a ſenſe of their guilt, we are informed of 
the fatal effects of their firſt diſobedience. Both 
the deceiver and the deceived are arraigned be- 
fore the tribunal of their ſupreme judge, that 
each might receive a ſentence according to the 
demerit of their different crimes. But the tempter, 
as being the moſt guilty, is firſt called upon, and 
the following ſentence is pronounced over him. 
Becauſe thou haſt done this, thou art curſed above 
all cattle, and above every beaſt of the field ; upon 
thy belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all 
the days of thy life. 

This paſſage has given riſe to a variety of opi- 
nions, many of which may be called pious reve- 
ries, rather than rational conjectures. Some main- 

Y | tain, 


wy 
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| tain, that the ſerpent before this period was a 
noble and beautiful animal, and walked erect, but 
that the curſe pronounced upon it, degraded 
it into the venemous reptile ſuch as it now ap. 
pears. It is ſurely an unnatural ſentiment, to ſup. 
poſe, that after the Almighty had finiſhed the 
work of creation, and beheld every thing that he 
Bad made to be very good, he ſhould undo any part 
of his workmanſhip, and give a creature a diffe- 
rent figure and form, from what he had originally: 
impreſſed upon it. But ſuppoſing this change 
had taken place, it would have been no curſe to 
the ſcrpent; for the loweſt of the brute creation, 
enjoy as much happineſs as is ſuited to their con- 
dition, and in this reſpe& are on a level with the 
higheſt of the animal world. In ſcripture ſtile a 
thing is ſaid to be curſed when it is already in as 
bad a condition, as it can well be, and ſeems as 
if an actual curſe had been laid upon it. When 
the ground 1s barren it is ſaid to be curſed. Bui 
that which beareth thorns and briars is rejected, 
and is nigh unto curſing. The learned men, and 
rabbies among the Jews, had ſuch a contemptible 
notion of the vulgar, on account of their igno- 
rance, that they gave them this epithet, + But thi 
people who knoweth not the law are accurſed, The 


* Heb. vi. 8. f John vii. 49. 


ſerpent 
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ſerpent -being no moral agent, and conſequently 
not accountable, but only a tool or inſtrument in 
the affair, could not literally be curſed, farther 
than being in a low and deſpicable condition. It 
throws a new light upon the ſentence againſt the 
ſerpent, if the firſt word becauſe be rendered alth?; 
which the original will clearly admit of. Then, 
the words conſidered as an apg/trophe to the crea- 
ture itſelf, in the preſence and hearing of Adam 


and Eve, may be thus paraphraſed, * Altho thou 


haſt done this, and deceived them :.. And tho they 
have entertained more exalted notions of thy ſubtilty 
and wiſdom, than: of any beaſt of the field, and be- 
lieved thy language ta be thy ewn.; yet, inſtead of 
poſſeſſing ſuch talents, thou art but a mean and low 
reptile, aud ſhalt ever continue ſuch ; for on thy belly 
ſbalt thou go, and cat duſt all the days of thy life. 

This could not fail to undeceive our firſt parents 
of the high opinion, which they had conceived of 
this creature above every beaſt of the field. But 
tho“ the words were formally addreſſed to the ſer- 
pent, yet they tacitly conveyed a meaning highly 
applicable to that being, who concealed himſelf 
under the body of the ſerpent, and indicated to 
him a ſtate of degradation, to which he ſhould 
ever after be reduced. To go upon the belly, is a 


* 


* See. Shuckford on the Fall. 
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proverbial expreſſion, denoting an abject and 
miſerable ſtate. The Pſalmiſt when bemoaning 
the afflited condition of his country, faith, “ Our 
foul is bowed down to the duſt ; our belly cleaveth 
to the earth. To lick the duſt is ſuch another phraſe, 


+ They that dwell in the wilderneſs ſhall bow before u 
him, and his enemies ſhall lick the duſt. The pur- a 
port then of the whole is this, That the being who 0 
now poſſeſſed the body of the ſerpent, ſhould ft 
henceforth be ſubjected to a more miſerable and © 
infamous condition, than the N 1 vileſt f 
brute upon carth. 5 T 
The reſt of the ſentence foHlows, 1 ow en. h 
mity between thee and the woman, and between thy h 
ſeed and her ſeed. It ſhall bruiſe thy bead, and thou Nl 
ſhalt bruiſe his heel. It is very remarkable in theſe ft 
words, that the enmity was only to ſubſiſt, be- h 
tween the ſerpent, and the woman with her ſeed. n 
But had this hiſtory been an allegory, in which WW % 
the ſerpent repreſents paſhon, what reaſon can N © 
be given, why there ſhould be no oppoſition on c 
the part of the man? Was he to have no paſſions h 


wherewith to contend, but to live as he liſted, 
While the woman was only to be kept under re- 


ſtraint ? This proves the hiſtory to be w_ and 
not allegorical. 


Pf. xliv. 25. + Pf. Ixii. g. 
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But here it may be aſked, Could Adam com- 


prehend the meaning of. this prophecy, and what 
inferences could he draw from it? It is highly 
improbable, that he could know the import of 
theſe expreſſions, and what truths were couched 


under them, when eminent prophets in future 


and more enligktened ages, could not unfold their 
own predictions. What then? He might inter 
from theſe words, ſeveral things which would be 
of the laſt importance-to him on the preſent occa- 
hon. Hitherto he, had enjoyed the delights of 
Paradiſe, and taſted the pleaſures of life in the 
higheſt poſſible degree; thereſore the greater his 
happineſs had been, the more intenſe would be 


his. pain at the thoughts of lofing it. He now 


ſtood in judgment before that being 'whom ht 
had offended, and who he expected, would the 
next moment put in execution the awful ſentence, 
which would deprive him of his life, and with it 
every comfort and enjoyment. No beam of hope 


his ſoul. His conſcience convicted him of his 
guilt, and he had never yet experienced the par- 
doning grace of his judge. But upon hearing this 
declaration emitted, that the ſeed of the woman 
ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent, he would feet 
a greater ecſtacy of joy, and hope, than a con- 


liſhed 


could penetrate his mind, and allay the terrors of 


demned criminal, upon hearing his reprieve pub- 
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proverbial. expreſſion, denoting. an abject and 
miſerable ſtate. The Pſalmiſt when bemoaning 
the afliged condition of his country, ſaith, “ Our 
foul is bowed down to the duſt ; our belly cleaveth 
to the earth. To lick the duſt is ſuch another phraſe, 
+ They that dwell in the wilderneſs ſpall boxe beſare 
him, and his enemies ſhall lick the duſt. The pur- 
port then of the whole is this, That the being who 
now poſſeſſed the body of the ſerpent; ſhould 
henceforth be ſubjected to'a more miſerable and 
infamous condition, than the * 1 vileſt 
brute upon carth: 1 

The reſt of the ſentence follows, 1 N en · 
mity between thee and the woman, and beteuern thy 
ſeed and her ſeed. It ſhall bruiſe thy bead, and thou 
ſhalt bruiſe his heel. It is very remarkable in thefe 
words, that the enmity wes only to ſubſiſt, be- 
tween the ſerpent, and the woman with her ſeed. 
But had this hiſtory been an allegory, in which 
the ſerpent repreſents paſſion, what reaſon can 
be given, why there ſhould be no oppoſition on 
the part of the man? Was he to have no paſſions 
wherewith to contend, but to live as he liſted, 


While the woman was only to be kept under re- 


ſtraint ? This proves the hiſtory to be * and 
not 3 | 
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But here it may be aſked, Could Adam com- 


prchend the meaning of this prophecy, and what, 
inferences could he draw from it? It is highly 


improbable, that he could know the import of 
theſe expreſſions, and what truths were couched 


under them, when eminent prophets in future 


and more enligktencd ages, could not unfold their 
own predictions. What then? He might inter 
from theſe words ſeveral things which would be 
0 4a laſt Ie” him on the yr gal 


MM and taſted te a of life. in _ 
higheſt poſſible degree; thereſore the greater his 
happineſs had been, the more intenſe would be 


ſtood in judgment before that being whom he 
had offended, and who he expected, would the 
next moment. put in execution the awful ſentence, 
which would deprive him of his life, and with it 
every comfort and enjoyment. No beam of hope 
could penetrate his mind, and allay the terrors of 
Ins ſoul. His conſcience convicted him of his 
guilt, and he had never yet experienced the par- 


declaration emitted, that the ſeed of the ⁊uoman 
a greater ecſtacy of joy and hope, than a con- 


demned criminal, upon hearing his reprieve pub- 
liſhed 


5 


his pain at the thoughts of loſing it. He now 


doning grace of his judge. But upon hearing this 


Jould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent, he would fecit 
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liſhed at the Place of execution. For he could not 


| Gail to draw this inference from the words, That 


the ſentence againſt him would not be immedi. 
ately executed, and that his ſtate was not delpe. 
rate; otherwiſe no promiſe of any. kind would have 


been given him. Adam muſt likewiſe now begin 


to think, that there was fomething more than a 
literal ſerpent here meant, otherwiſe he himſelf would 
have been the fitteſt to bruiſe the ereature's head; 
but that was to be accompliſhed by the feed of 
the woman, which he knew was a character that 
did not belong to him. As he had hitherto found 
no enemy but this ſeducer, and did not know that 
ever he ſhould meet with another, it would give 


him great comfort to hear that his head ſhould 


be bruiſed, and an end put to his deceit. It would 
alſo give him a deep imprefſion of the ſoverèigu 
power of God, to ſee that cunning! crafty creature 
whatever it was, under his control- and dominion. 
Thus, what our firſt parents then learned from 
the words of the - prophecy, would raife within 
them ſuch hopes of mercy and forgiveneſs, and 
give them ſuch impreſſions of the power and good- 
neſs of Almighty God, as would ſerve to be the 
foundation of - their future religion, and throw 
into their minds as great a portion of light, as 

they were yet able to bear. In the words of an 
F Jt excel 
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excellent writer . This promiſe may be conſi- 


« dered the grand charter of divine mercy to man- 
kind after the fall. And the words, thereof are 


the firſt chain of a prophecy ſtretching forward 
« thro* many thouſand years, and gradually un- 
« folding itſelf at different times, and in diverſe 
manners; while all the parts thereof uniformly 


« exhibit one glorious plan of providence and 


grace, to reſcue mankind from fin, miſery, and 
death.“ I ſhall now conſider the meaning and 
import of the prophecy itſelf. | 

It is needleſs to prove that virtue and vice, 
piety and profligacy, have been ina ſtate of enmity 
and warfare, ever ſince the latter entered into the 
world. Hence the ſacred writers deſcribe all 


mankind by two different denominations. The 5 
wicked and ungodly are ſtiled the children of the 


devil, becauſe: they are under his influence, and 
imitate his character. On the other hand, pious 
and good men are dignified with the title of he 
ſons of God, becauſe they copy after his moral per- 
fections, as near as human frailty. Will permit, 
and are guided by the word of truth, of 
which Chriſt is the author. Between two charac- 
ters ſo repugnant and oppoſite in their aims, there 
can be no union or alliance. Therefore .in the 


* Sherlock on Prophecy. 
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words of the prophecy, God is faid to put enmity 
between them; and this he has done by the 
light of reaſon and conſcience, and by the plain 
declarations of his word. But it is added, 1? fball 
bruife thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heet. 
Bruifing the head of a ferpent implies its death, 
becauſe its principal ſtrength is in that part of its 
body. The ſerpent was to bruiſe the heel of the 
promiſed feed. But we know, that tho? a bruiſe 
in the heel gives pain, yet it may not prove fatal; 
for the wound may be cured, and ſoundneſs gan 
reſtored. | 
It is remarkable in this en that the 
ſeed of the ſerpent ſhould be ſpoken of as 
many, whereas the feed of the woman is reſtricted 
to one individual, as the word his implies. The 
Apoſtle Paul, authoriſes this remark, when he 
ſays, * God ſpake not of ſeeds, as of many, but of ont 
_ that is Chriſt. And now, when we who live in the 
goſpel age, find that Jeſus Chriſt, who was literally 
the ſeed of the woman but not of the man, paſſed 
thro” a life of ſorrow and of miſery, was attacked 
by the devil, that old ſerpent who deceiveth the 
nations, and was put to death by thoſe who may 
be juſtly denominated his feed ; when we ſee the 
oppoſition carried on, between him witli his fol. 
lowers, and ſatan with his; when we are aſſured 


* Gal. iii. 16. - 


that 
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that this great enemy of mankind will be finally 
deſtroyed with all his works; this affords us ſuffi 
cient grounds to believe, that this prophecy was - 
originally intended for our Saviour, the true ſeed 
of the woman, and that thro' him the whole of 
it will be accompliſhed in God's own time. 

I ſhall conclude this article with a pertinent 
quotation from a learned man“. God, in the pro- 
* miſe contained in this prophecy, did a particular 
* kindneſs to our father Adam; who, having been 
* ſeduced by his wife to eat of the forbidden tree, 
this might have occaſioned a breach between 
them, had not God taken care to prevent it, by 
* making the gracious promiſe of a Redeemer, to 
depend upon his union with his wife, from. 
* whom he aſſures them, one ſhould deſcend, who 
* ſhould repair their loſs.” | 

Next follows the ſentence upon the woman, 
I will greatly multiply thy ſorrow and thy conception, 
alluding to the whole time a woman goes with 
child, which is generally attended with pain, and 
various and troubleſome complaints. It is added, 
in ſorrow ſhalt thou bring forth thy children. It 
is well known, that there are no other creatures 
upon earth, which to all appearance are delivered 
of their young with ſo much pain, difficulty, and 


* Allix. Reflect. 
2 danger, 
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danger, as women are. It is farther ſaid to Eve, 


And thy deſire ſhall be to thy huſband, and he ſhall 


rule over thee, i. e. thou ſhalt be ſubject to him, 


and under his direction. It would appear from 
theſe words, that the woman was now put more 
under the power of her huſband, than was origj- 
ginally intended, becauſe ſhe preſumed to eat of 
the forbidden fruit without aſking his advice. But 
after all, men ſhould remember, that this power 
was intruſted to them, not for the purpoſes of 
tyranny, but of protection and defence. 

Laſtly. Sentence was paſt upon Adam in theſe 
words, Becauſe thou haſt hearkened to the voice of 
thy wife, and haſt eaten of the tree whereof I com- 
manded thee, ſaying, thou ſhall not eat of it; curſed 
be the ground for thy ſake ; in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat 
of it all the days of thy life. Thorns alſo and thiſtler 
ſhall it bring forth to thee, and thou ſhalt eat of the 
herb of the field. Some are of opinion, that upon 
God's pronouncing this ſentence, the whole face 
of nature was immediately changed, and the 
ground became ſo barren, that no part of its pro- 
duce was ever after ſo rich and luxuriant as before 
the fall. While others cannot bring themſelves 
to believe, that the Creator all at once, by an ad 
of omnipotent power defaced his workmanſhip, 
or deſtroyed any part of thoſe ſeeds and plants 
with which he bad ſtored the earth; and in their 

place 
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place made a new creation of briars and thorns. 
Therefore they ſuppoſe the curſe now pronounced 
upon the ground, implied nothing more, than the 
great change, which Adam would experience in 
the ſoil which he was afterwards to occupy, from 
that of paradiſe the place of his former reſidence. 
While he remained in that bleſſed fpot, he lived 
upon the moſt delicious fruits, but now after all 
the pains that he could beſtow in weeding and 
cultivating the ground, he would be ſometimes 
under the neceſſity of eating the herb of the field. 

Yet in my opinion there is ſomething more im- 
plied in that denunciation. For it was ſenſibly 
felt many years after the fall, when Lamech pro- 
pheſied of his ſon Noah, that“ he ſhould comfort 
mankind concerning their work and the toil of their 
hands, becauſe of the ground which the Lord had 
curſed. But whatever was the nature of this curſe 
and its effects upon the ground, it was doubtleſs 
like all great changes in this world, brought about 
under the direction of infinite wiſdom, by the 
inſtrumentality of natural cauſes ; ; for God always 
uſes means, when they will anſwer the purpoſes 
of his ſovereign will and pleaſure. Were I to 


venture a conjecture upon this JubjeQ, It ou 
be the following. 


* Gen. v. 29. 
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It appears to me probable from the hiſtory of 
Moſes, that this earth has undergone two great 
changes, ſince it was modeled anew by the hand 
of its Creator: the firſt ſoon after the fall, and 
the other in the days of Noah. I am led to this 
opinion by the following reaſons. 1. The ſacred 
hiſtorian defines both theſe revolutions by the 
ſame name, viz. @ curſe upon the ground. Thus, 
after the waters of the flood had abated, and the 
dry land was reſtored, God promiſed to Noah, 
that be would net curſe the ground any more, for 
man's ſake. The laſt curſe was inflited on the 
earth, for the ſake of a whole generation, there- 
fore it was more univerſal; and the effects of it were 
greater, particularly in one reſpect, by ſhortening the 
- period of human life. For theſe and other reaſons, 
Moſes gives a fuller and more explicit deſcrip- 
tion of it. The firſt curſe took place for the ſake 
of one man and one woman, therefore it was 
more partial. And as none of Adam's poſterity 
had ever ſeen the primordial world, they could 
make no compariſon between the former, and 
preſent ſtate of the earth. We need not then be 
ſurpriſed that Moſes, with his uſual conciſeneſs, 
ſhould only mention this event, and mark it with 
this expreſſive phraſe, a curſe upon the ground, 
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2. We are told that in ſeven generations after 

Adam, * Tubal-Cain became an inſtructer of every 

artificer in braſs and iron. In my opinion, this 

hiſtorical anecdote clearly proves that the globe 

before this time had ſuffered ſome very great con- 

vulſion. If the Almighty permitted the laws of 
nature to operate at the creation, in the ſame 
manner as they have done ever ſince, (which we 
have no reaſon to deny) the different parts of the 
maſs would be arranged according to their ſpe- 
cific gravities , and the ſuperficial parts would be 
of all others the moſt light and friable; while ores of 
metals, and ſuch ponderous ſubſtances would lie 
deep in the bowels of the earth. But there might 
ſtill remain within the globe, eſpecially near the 
center, (where it would unite in the largeſt por- 
tions with the denſer particles) a vaſt quantity of 
that elementary fire, which was employed by the 
Creator as the primary agent in the formation of 
this globe. And the time, adjuſted by infinite 
wiſdom being now come, when this interior fire 
was diſengaged by fermentation and other natural 
cauſes, it would break forth in volcanos and earth- 
quakes, and cauſe a general diſruption of the 
whole maſs. By which means, the original grata 
would be deranged, and driven from their former 


* .Gen, iv. 22. + See LeR. II. page 35. 
polt- 
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poſition, and the lighter, as making leaſt reſiſtance, 
would give way to the more ponderous and heavy; 
fo that the ſurface of the earth would be covered | 
with a vaſt quantity of heterogeneous ſubſtances, | 
and among other things, with ores of different | 
metals. And perhaps the face of nature might 6 
then aſſume an appearance pretty ſimilar to what Wl 1 
it has at prelent, „neh 5 

If ſuch a revolution took hint, it would bes 
literal curſe upon the ground, the greateſt part of Ml | 
which would remain barren and uncultivated, and Ml ; 
greatly changed from its primeval fertility. But / 
as all the judgments of God, when rightly under. 
flood, proceed from the goodneſs and rectitude 
of his nature, this very curfe would afterwards be 
productive of many advantages to the world. It 
might divide the ſea, which was formerly gathered 
#ogether into one place, (* probably around the 
equator) into different channels, and allow'both 
hemiſpheres to be peopled by men and other ani: 
mals. While this curſe was inflicting upon the 
earth, God in his kind providence, preſerved his 
pefiitent children, as he afterwards did his ſervant 
Noah: and probably for their fakes a great tract 
of the country where they reſided, would be free 
from the effects of this cataſtrophe. In this happy 
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climate the patriarchs afterwards reſided, which 
being bleſſed with its original fertility, might 
under God, be the natural cauſe of their longe- 
vity. And as it is probable: that the greateſt part 
of animals were created in the land of Eden, this 
country would, like the ark of Noah, ferve as a 
nurſery for ſtoring with inhabitants the future 

world. 3. Moſes afterwards mentions another 
circumſtance which renders the above theory 
highly probable. He ſays, f that God placed at the 
Eaſt of the garden of Eden, cherubims and a flaming 
ſword, which turned every way io keep the way of 
the tree of life. In ſcripture the extraordinary 
judgments of God are ſaid to be executed by his 
angels, who are ſometimes compared to * flames 
of fire. Therefore the cherubim and the flaming 
fwerd may probably mean nothing more, than 
that a large portion of ground on the Eaftward of 
Paradiſe, was ſet on fire, during the above awful 
occaſion, and continued burning with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the flame thereof at a diſtance appeared 
like a brandiſhed ſword turning every way with the 
wind, Now if the ſoil of Eden was bitumenous 
like that of Gomorrah, (which was once ſo fertile 
L to be compared to the + garden of the Lord) the 
; fire would continue burning, till it produced the 
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ſame effect in the one place as it did in the 
other, and turned a great part of that tract of 
ground into ſea: which ſeems to countenance the 
opinion of thoſe, who place the ſituation of Para. 
diſe in ſome part of the Perſian Gulph. 4. It is 
not only probable, but conſonant to the hiſtory of 
religious providence, that when the Almighty was 
about to erect a new conſtitution over the world, 
he would give ſome ſignal exhibition of his majeſty 
and power; as he afterwards did on the top of 
Mount Sinai in thunders and in lightenings, when 
he gave the law to the children of Iſrael. And 
if the firſt violation of a poſitive precept 
under that inſtitution, was always puniſhed in a 
| ſevere and public manner, need we wonder that 
the firſt violation of divine authority, which took 
place among mankind, and which produced ſuch 
rueful effects to the whole of the ſpecies, ſhould 
de marked to future ages, by ſome awful and 
tremendous judgment; and which could not fail 
to give our firſt parents the deepeſt impreſſions of 
the incontrolable power of God, and of the fatal 
conſequences of incurring his diſpleaſure. "Mr 

I now return to the remaining part of the ſen- 2 
tence againſt Adam. In the ſweat of thy face ſhall 
thou eat bread, till thou return to the ground. Wt 
Suppole trees and plants were in the higheſt per- WIC 
fection in Paradiſe, yet in other places, ſome time ll a 

might 
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might clapfe, before they artived at ſuch maturity, 
as to yield ſufficient nouriſhment to man. Adam 
therefore being denied his former food, would be 
now obliged to live by tillage ; for which reaſon 
he had a new grant made him, viz. that of bread, 
as being neceſſary for his future ſuſtenance. 
Whether he found ſeeds. of grain, in the foil where 
he afterwards ſettled, or whether he carried them 
out of the garden, we are not told. During his 
innocence, while he was employed in dreſſing 
the garden, he would acquire fome knowledge i in 
the culture of ſuch plants and herbs, as he found 
beſt ſuited his conſtitution. But to find out pro- 
per ſpots where to ſow his feeds, joined with his 
pains in clearing the ground of weeds, and faving . 
his crops from being deſtroyed by birds of the 
air and beaſts of the field, this would occaſion 
him often to labour with the ſweat of his brow : 
and the y A of his lot, and frailty of his 
frame, d frequently ſubject him to ſorrow, 
miſery, and grief. Thus it will be found that the 
whole of this ſentence, i is only. a comment upon 
the original threatening, in dying thou ſhalt die; 
and all the different ingredients of it, are only fo 


it many preludes or apparatus for introducing death 
4. N che great deſtroyer of the human race. But as 
T 


is | er immortality, he would no doubt ditect 


A a him 


God intended to ripen man thro? a mortal life for 
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him in his providence to the uſe of ſuch meang, 
as were neceſſary for his ſupport during his 
appointed time upon carth : but the ſentence againſt 
Adam, has been all along felt by the greater part 
of his poſterity, ſo as to keep alive upon their 
minds that part of it which concerns ſorrow and 
the labour of their hands. | 

The concluding part of Adam's i ls 
this, For duſt thou art, and to duſt thou ſhalt return, 
Tho” Eve was involved in the common lot of hy. 
manity, yet this ſentence was not addreſſed to her, 
but to Adam alone; yea, and repeated to him, 
to teach him thar his plea againſt his wife, ſhould 
not ſcreen him from his merited puniſhment, 
When God ſays to Adam, Du/# thou art, this 
clearly proves, that he was created with a mortal 
body as well as any of his poſterity ; for duſt has 
a natural tendency to diſſolution ; and had it not 
been for the tree of life, or ſome other ſuper- 
natural means, he muſt at laſt have gone the way 
F all fleſh, by the very ſame laws, which make 3 
lump of clay moulder and fall in pieces, after 
being long expoſed to the influence of the ele. 
ments. Without doubt he who upholds all thing 
by the word of his power, would have clothed 
Adam's body with immortality if he had retainel 
his innocence. But it would have been repuy- 


nant to the character of the righteous govern! 
oy ; of 
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of the world, to have given perpetual exiſtence 
to a ſinful creature. Therefore upon withdraw- 
ing the ſupernatural providence, under which our 
firlt parents had hitherto lived, they like every other 
creature became ſubjected to the ordinary courſe 
of nature, and accordingly duſt was permitted to 
return to the duſt. The threatening againſt them 
was no ſooner pronounced, than it began to ope- 
rate, for then they had the ſentence of death within 
themſebves. Vet God in great mercy, gave them 
a reſpite from the full executipn of it, till by 
repentance and ſincere obedience, they ſhould 


become prepared for a future and better inheri- 


tance, than ever they had enjoyed upon earth. 
Adam now underſtanding, that his life was to 


be prolonged, and that he was to be the father of 


a new race, changed his wife's name from woman, 
to that of Eve, i. e. the mother M all living. He 
would now recolle& that his Maker at firſt de- 


clared them man and wife, and joined them toge- 


ther in the neareſt relation. And as his children 
grew up, he would not fail to inſtruct them in 
God's original deſignation and command. 

Then we are told, that the Lord God made unto 


Adam and to bis wife coats of ins. This circum- 


ſtance ' is either introduced here by way of anti- 
cipation, or it proves that our firſt parents remain- 


ed for ſome conſiderable time in the garden, after 


Aa 2 their 
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their fall; as it is generally agreed that theſe 
ſkins were taken from animals, which had been 
killed for the purpoſe of ſacrificing. If this was the 
caſe, they muſt then, before leaving Paradiſe, have 
been inſtructed in the nature and manner of that 
religious inſtitution, -and made acquainted with 
the mode of dreſſing theſe ſkins, and ſuiting them 
to their bodies, ſo as to become proper garments 
for them. Such- were the firſt clothes of mankind, 


and ſuch are worn to this day by many tribes upon 


earth. If therefore we lay any ſtreſs upon the 
order in which Moſes relates many incidents after 


the fall, we muſt naturally conclude, that before 


the father of mercies, ſent his frail offspring into 


the world to provide for themſelves, he gave them 


time, and probably inſtructions how to accommo- 
date themſelves with food and raiment; and point- 


ed out to them ſuch materials, as were neceſſary 
to be carried along with them, to enable them to 
perform their irkſome journey, and to ſupport their 


lives, when they came to ſettle at the cane of their 
deſtination. 551 [et 


Adam now receives a in Ds his Maker 


for his immediate departure, but this is prefaced 


with theſe remarkable words, Bebold, the man iu 


become like one As us. * The mol! 19 God is 1 


* 


* See Let. & 46 page 48. i 
quently 


quently deſcribed - by the Gimill li 

ſitting: on his throne, and all his miabters landing 
around him, to hear and execute his commands. 
Thus, he; is here introduced as ſpeaking to other 
beings, and ſaying, behold, a word which. indicates 
ſomething ſingular and extraordinary; which ſurely 


was the preſent caſe, when God declared, the man. 


is become like one of us. The meaning cannot be, 
that man by ſinning, became like a celeſtial being, 
in any other reſpect, ſaving one, namely, that he 


now became à kind of God to himſelf, by throw- 


ing off the authority of his omniſcient guide, and 
taking "w * to act as his own director and 
judge. ; DR. ky 

Then follows, " now wk he put forth his Shak 
and eat of the tree of life, and live far ever. From 


theſe words many draw an abſurd concluſion, viz. 
That if Adam had once taſted-of the fruit of this 


tree he would have never died. But this opinion 
is not only unnatural, but it repreſents the tree of 
life as a kind af ſpell or charm. I have formerly 
obſeryed; that Adam had as free a grant of this 
tree, as of any one in the whole garden: and no 


doubt he would taſte of its fruit every day, after 
his uſual work wag over in tilling and dreſſing the 


ground. Beſides, if our firſt parents had contract. 


ed any bodily diſorder by cating of the forbidden 


fruit, they had time before leaving Paradiſe to eat 


of 
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of the tree of life, which would remove every 
dangerous complaint, reſtore to them health,” and 
2 perfectly ſound conſtitution. But whether we 
conſider this tree, as poſſeſſing a medicinal virtue, 
or only as a ſymbol of immortality, we are not to 
ſuppoſe, that cating once of it, would have pro. 
duced ſuth a miraculous effect, as ever after to 
prevent death. A medicine ſufficiently anſwers 
its intention, when it cures the malady at the time 
' complained of, but it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
it will ward off every future complaint. Our 83. 
viour is the true bread of life, but ting onde of 
this Heavenly pift, does not conſtitute a true 
Chriſtian: to be entitled to this character, we 
mult habitually receive from him additional Tup- 
plies of grace. Adam being debarred from Pars 
diſe, he could no longer ſtretch forth his hand, 2 
he had formerly done, and eat of the tree of life; 
and when the mean of perpetuating his life was 
removed, by the courſe of nature, it behoved him 
to die. An antient writer has a pertinent rematk 
upon this ſubject. He ſays, © When man ſpoiled 
© himſelf, God unmade wap Tous ba 1 _ 
him better.“! 
Moſes now be us to a laſt ban of this 
—— mene, and tells us, that * Lord 4 ln 


ad Epiphanius. 
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Adam forth from the garten, to till, the ground 
cohence he wvas taken. The laſt expreſſion ſeems to 
intimate that he was removed to the place where 
he was created, and from whence he was at firſt 
conducted (probably by angels) to the garden. 
Or the words may imply nothing more, than that 
his future employment was to till the earth, from 
which he drew his original, and to which he was 
afterwards to return. It is added, he drove out the 
man. But this phraſe alludes to ones being ſent 
into exile or baniſhment ; yet a. merciful judge 
after pronouncing the ſentence, may execute it 
with every mark of tenderneſs and humanity. 

Having now reviewed the hiſtory of the fall, 
and its more immediate conſequences to Adam 
and Eve, I ſhall take under my conſideration, how 
far the influence of this memorable tranſaction 
has extended to mankind in general, and affected 
their preſent or future happineſs. To give us the 
clearer and more diſtinct view of this ſubject, it 
may not be amiſs, firſt to make a compariſon be- 
twixt our ficſt parents and their poſterity, and ſee 
wherein the reſemblance holds, and in what things 
the difference doth conſiſt. But I would premiſe, 
that human nature has always been the ſame, and 
the great diſtinctions among the human race 
whether of a natural or moral kind, ariſe from 
accidental circumſtances and conditions of life. 
Diveſt- 


\ 
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Diveſting ourſelves then of prejudices, and liſtens 
ing to the dictates of reaſon and revelation, let us 


draw the parallel betwixt Adam and his children; | 
and we will find that each had advantages and difad- 


vantages, which were denied to the other; thoꝰ in 


many reſpects the reſemblance is ſtrictly ſimilar; 


but more particularly in the following things. 
1. If Adam was created and brought into being 
by God, ſo we are equally the workmanſhip of 


the ſame Almighty hand. Ir is he that made ud, 


and not we ourſelves. If we believe this to be.a 
truth, and allow that God alone is the author of 
our nature, and of every power and faculty which 


we enjoy, the conſequence follows, that, as being the 


divine workmanſhip, and ſent into life by him, 
we are good in his ſight in every ſenſe of the 
word, in which he applied it to our firſt parents, 


and to every creature beſide; and for that reaſon 


ve muſt come into the world as much under his 
bleſſing as any being which he ever made. When 
God at firſt created every living thing, he not 
only ſaw that it 2vas good, but it is 1 hkewile 
faid, be blefſed it. But can there be a greater 
inſult offered to his righteous and benevolent 
eharacter, than to maintain, that his original bleſ- 


ſing is continued with all other creatures, with the 
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birds of the air and wild beaſts of the foreſt, and 
yet that he has withdrawn it from nian, the firſt 
and nobleſt of all creatures upon earth. Revela- 
tion expreſsly declares the contrary, and acquaints 
us that the very ſame bleſſing which God pro- 
nounced over Adam in a ſtate of innocence, he aſter- 
wards pronounced over * Noah and his poſterity, 
yea, and enlarged it with a grant of animal food, 
In our very formation; in the way by which we 
are ſent into life; ſupported from our mother's 
womb; and acquire the exerciſe of every power of 
body and mind; the divine bleſſing ſtill accom- 
panies us, till we forfeit it by abuſing his goodneſs, 
and trampling ' upon his authority. God then 
makes us good, and we are never bad, till we 
make ourſelves ſo. 

2. Adam immediately upon his creation, re- 
ſembled his poſterity in many inſtances, when 
they make their firſt appearance in life. Both had 
ſenſes beſtowed upon them, thro* which, objects 
might convey ideas to their minds; but before 
they could exerciſe theſe ſenſes, and by experience 
become acquainted with obje&s, both would: be 
equally deſtitute of knowledge. It is remarked 
of children, that their chief happineſs ſeems to 
conſiſt in taking food. So we find, that for ſome 


* Gen. ix. 1. 


B b time, 


time, Adam's whole attention was engroſſed with 


of knowledge, without inſtruction they will remain 
in a ſtate of ignorance. In like manner, tho 
Adam's faculties were acute and ſtrong, yet he 
ſtood in need of direction from his heavenly 


ſtanding would never have informed him wherein 

his true happineſs did conſiſt. So long as children 

are under the tuition of virtuous parents, they 

will probably retain their innocence, but when 

in their younger years, they want to be their own 

directors, and to be reſtrained by no rule but 

their own inclinations, they fall into many dange- 

rous fnares, which often prove ruinous to their 

health of body and peace of mind. So, Adam as 

long as he lived in ſubjection to his heavenly fa- 

ther, was innocent and happy, but no ſooner did 

he lean to his own underſtanding, than he fell into 
error, and afterwards into ſorrow and diſtreſs. 

: 3. In ſo far, there was a ſtriking reſemblance 

between the early life of Adam, and that of his 

poſterity ; but in other reſpeQs the difference 18 

3 ex- 
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indulging his natural appetites; in ſo far that fo Wl 

the ſake of food he forfeited. his life ; yea, the fa 

. whole incidents of his hiſtory before the fall, relae Wi © 
2 ſolely to his animal part; and for gratifying which, Ml © 

' Paradiſe was exquiſitely fitted. Whatever capa. 5 
cities young children may have for the attainment ; 


a 
guide; if this had been withheld, his own utider- 
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extremely great. Adam made his appearance in 
the world in the' prime of his life, with all the 
faculties of his body and mind in the higheſt 
degree of ſtrength and vigour, therefore he could 
employ the whole of them on whatſoever objects 
were preſented to him. He was alſo capable of 
exerciſing his reaſon, without its being in the leaſt 
clouded by paſſion. Whereas, our early capa- 
cities are like our bodies, feeble and weak, and 
it requires time to give them ſuch a tone, and 
degree of acuteneſs, as to enable us to compre- 
hend objects in their true likeneſs and proportion. 
Beſides this, we are born with appetites and paſ- 
ſions, which operate with violence, long before 
reaſon has arrived at a ſufficient degree of matu- 
rity to curb and reftrain them. Hence the domi- 
nion of paſſion becomes habitual, and forms a 
kind of ſecond nature. To counteract this falſe 
bias, and to be led by reaſon and religion, is a 
work too arduous for human nature, when left to 
itſelf, and not aſſiſted by the grace of God. An 
abſolute command of ourſelves appears incompa- 
tible with our preſent ſtate of frailty and imper- 
fection, and confirms this truth that * there is not 
a juſt man upon earth, that doeth good, and 4 nneth 


RO 
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than to imitate the manners of thoſe among whom 


proves the great difficulty of retaining our inno- 
cence and virtue, ever ſince ſin prevailed among 


4. Adam had a great advantage above his pol. 
terity, in having no bad example to contaminate 
his mind, or corrupt his morals. Whereas, ve 
ſcarcely find a ſtronger propenſity i in our nature, 


we live. It grows up with us from our infancy, 
and forms that div erſity of character, which is 


found among mankind. The force of example i i 
almoſt irreſiſtible ; and when it is of the vicious 


kind, it proves more ruinous to virtue, than the 
depravity of men's oun minds; which clearly 


the human race. 

5. But what gave Adam the greateſt ſuperio- 
rity over his deſcendents, was, that freedom of 
acceſs which he had to his heavenly teacher. It 
was no trouble or labour to him, to learn what- 
ever he wanted to know. It was his happineſs 
and honour, yea, and muſt have been his delight, 
to have God for his counſcllor and inſtrudter. 
This was his advantage and his ſecurity. But we 
his children muſt in a great meaſure depend upon 
our own judgment. We are often at a loſs, how 
to ſteer our courſe thro? life, and in what manner 
to encounter the trials of our lot, therefore we 
thirſt after knowledge of different kinds, and 
ſearch for it with induſtry and labour; and after 
| | all 
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all, find ourſelves miſtaken in the uſe and appli- 
cation of it. Man therefore can never de happy 
but under the direction of his God. When we 
walk in his light, we walk in ſafety; and great 
peace and pleaſure have all they who keep his laws. 

1 ſhall now proceed, to review the effects of 
Adam's tranſgreſſion on mankind in general, when 
conſidered as moral and accountable agents. But 
here L muſt acknowledge, that in my opinion, 
ſome men indulging their piety at the expenet 
of their underſtanding, and others with a view to 
promote the intereſts of ſuperſtition and prieſt- 
craft, have fabricated doQrines upon this ſubject, 
repugnant to the firſt principles of reaſon, and 
_ derogatory to the character of the righteous gover- 
nor of the world; many of which doctrines diveſt 
him of juſtice, of equity, and benevolence, and ex- 
 hibit him a hard maſter indeed, reaping where he 
bad not ſown, and gathering where he had not 
firawed. Theſe doQrines, like all that wood, hay, 
and ſtubble, which has been built upon the foundation 
of Chriſt, are ſupported by their votaries, with 
nothing but a few texts of ſcripture, detached from 
their natural connection and import; or with 
metaphorical expreſſions and alluſions literally 
underſtood. The Apoſtle Paul ſays, + Levi paid 


Matt. xxv. 26 + Heb. vii. 9. 
tithes 
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tithes to Melchiſedec in the loins of Abraham. Now, 
fuppoſe he had uſed another figure, exactly ſimi. 
hr, and faid, that the whole of the human race 
were prefent with Noah and his three ſons in the 
ark. Who would not fee the abfurdity of taking 
either of theſe declarations in a literal ſenſe. But 
the fame” apoſtle fays, All men ſinned in Adam, 
i. e. they were in his loins when he eat of the 
forbidden tree. He ſays alſo, + they died in him, 
the meaning is, as he became liable to death, fo 
did his poſterity alſo. Now what reaſon can be 
given, why theſe laſt expreſſions of the apoſtle, 
ſhould not be taken in a figurative ſenſe, as well 
as the former; for it is impoſſible that they can 
be literally true, becauſe nothing can be predi- 
cated or affirmed of any being whatever, till i it be 
once brought into exiſtence. TON 
It is commonly ſaid, that Adam was our foede- 
ral head, and that God entered into a covenant 
with him not only for. bimſelf, but for his poſterity, 
But Moſes does not give us the moſt diſtant hint 
of any ſuch tranſattion, tho' he is the only man, 
who wrote the life and hiſtory of our firſt parents. 
Neither does Chriſt the author of our religion 
teach us any ſuch doctrine; yea, in the whole of 
his diſcourſes, he never once mentioned Adam's 


. 
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Rom. v. 12. + 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
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name. If this ' covenant had been made with | 


Adam, it muft have been in ſome period of his 
innocence ; but is it not ſtrange to think, that he 
ſhould enter into any engagement about his poſ- 
terity, before he knew that he was to have any ? 
This piece of information he never received till 
he fell, and upon its being communicated to him, 
he changed his wife's name to Eve, i. e. the mo- 


ther of all living. But it may be ſubmitted to 


the impartial and unprejudiced, whether it is 
likely, that a juſt and merciful God, would intruſt 
millions of rational beings to the Keeping of ſuch 
a frail creature as Adam, and that, under ſuch a 
rigorous penalty. - bac! 


— 


It has been a received doctrine, that Adam $ 


guilt is transferred, and imputed to the whole of 
his poſterity, and that for his ſake alone we are 


obnoxious to the divine wrath. But we ſhould 


conſider that guilt is a perſonal thing, and can 
no more be transferred, than one man's being 


and exiſtence can be transferred to another. If 


Adam's guilt makes all his children guilty, then 


| his innocence mult have made them all innocent; 
but this would be giving lym a ſuperiority over 
Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe followers do not attain to a 
ſtate of abſolute purity and innocence in this life. 
It would alſo be exalting Adam's poſtcrity above 
| the 
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the. angels in Heaven, who” bad their. trial, 
during which ſome of them fell. | 
But it is argued, that the oblituiry of our 
nature, our ignorance, our weakneſs and prone- 
neſs to ſin, proves man not to be, what he was at 
firſt. when he came pure and perfect from the 
hand of his Maker; and that therefore he has 
contracted a moral taint, which is the ſource of 
every evil. I have already ſhewn, that mankind 
do not come into the world, in the ſame ſtate that 
their firſt parents did. They derived their origin 
from immediate creation, and we from natural 
generation, which muſt make a great difference 
betwixt them and us. And as to all that frailty, 
that weakneſs and imperfeQion, which is com- 
monly called the corruption of our nature, this 
need not be laid to Adam's charge. It ariſes 
from the very conſtitution of our being, and is 
founded in the manner in which we grow up in 
life; in the early ſway of our unruly appetites 
and paſſions; in. the flow progreſs of reaſon; in 
the limited.nature of all our mental powers and 
faculties; and in the contagion of corrupt ex- 
ample. But then, were we not ſo conſtituted, we 
ſhould not be men, 'and would neither be fit for 
this world, nor this world fit for us. | 
It is a natural and pertinent queſtion to aſk, | 
Adam's fin was the occaſion of ours, pray, what, 
| was 
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was the occaſion of his? He had no original taint 
or corruption to give him a wrong bias; and yet 
his heart became depraved and corrupted, other- 
wiſe he could not have been guilty of a ſinful 
action. Therefore no cafuiſtry whatever can draw 
the line between the riſe of fin within Adam's 
mind, and the minds of his poſterity. The 
apoſtle's obſervation wilt equally apply to both, 
* When luſt hath conceived, it bringeth forth ſin. 
Thoſe who maintain that we are accountable 
for Adam's ſin, ought to reflect, that it is a maxim 


in equity, and in all laws both human and divine, 


that the father ought to be reſponſible for the 
faults of his children, rather than the children for 
the faults of their father. 


I ſhall readily allow, that Adam's poſterity have 
derived from him every thing, which conſiſtently 
with the unchangeable laws of righteouſneſs, and 
the eſtabliſhed courſe of providence could be 
transferred to them. Thus, as Adam was of + the 
earth, earthy, ſo in like manner all his children 
are earthy. As he had forfeited Paradiſe and the 
tree of life, his poſterity can reap no benefit from 
either; and as he introduced fin, miſery, and death, 
all deſcended from him ate ſubjected to the effects 
of theſe, by the very conſtitution of their nature, 


Ja. i. 11). 1 Cor. 25. 47. | 
Cc and 
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and that plan of government, which Almighty 
God hath erected over this world. One part of 
this plan we plainly obſerve, namely, that happi. 
neſs and miſery in this life are promiſcuouſſy 
blended together, and that parents inthe hands of 
providence are means of raifing and of depreſſing 
their poſterity. | 

I ſhall now remove a common obje&ion, at 
which many have ſtumbled. How is it confiſtent 
with the juſtice and goodneſs of God, that the 
poſterity of Adam ſhould in the leaſt be puniſhed 
for his ſin? But mayit not be aſked, with what 
propriety can a man be ſaid to be puniſhed, for 
wanting a thing to which he has no title or claim! 
Does God puniſh us becauſe he has not made us 
angels, and placed us in the kingdom of Heaven“. 
Had he taken away from mankind any thing to which 
they had a right, or put them into a ſtate of miſery 
worſe than the enjoyment of life, without any 
fault of their own, this might have been hard to 
_ reconcile with the clemency and rectitude of his 
nature : but to withhold from us Paradiſe and 
the tree of life, or not ſend us into life in the ſame 
condition as he did Adam, cannot be called 3a 
puniſhment. Our preſent ſtate ſuch as it is, with 
every enjoyment belonging to it, is the reſult of 


* Locke's Reaſonabl. of Chriſtianity. 
his 


* 
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his free goodneſs and mercy. And * ſhall the clay 
ſay to him that faſhioneth it, Why makeſt thou me ſo? 
Jam well aware, that a doQrine has been long 
eſtabliſhed in the world, and has been embraced 
by great and learned men, that man poſſeſſes in 
himſelf ſome inherent qualities, independent of 
the gift of God ; particularly that his ſoul, as not 
conſiſting of parts, is incapable of diffolution, 
therefore naturally immortal. I am apt to think, 
that the natural immortality of the foul, is a phraſe 
which would have ſounded harſhly in the ears of 
an apoſtle of Chriſt. One of the molt enlightened 
of that character, expreſsly declares, that + God 
only hath immortality. Whether this 1s predicated 
of the father or the ſon, it ſurely debars a human 
being from ſuch a claim. And it appears to me 
a leading doctrine of our holy religion, a doctrine fre- 
quently inculcated by the firſt preachers of the 
goſpel, that immortality, or in other words eternal 
life, is the ] free gift of God thro* Jeſus Chriſt: 
yea, it is ſpoke of in this very light, as the 
) Chriſtian's great reward. | 
With a view to counteract the effect of Adam's 
lin, our Saviour came from Heaven, to redeem 
mankind from death, and reſtore them again to 
life. But as the wages of /in, by an eternal and 
* If. xlv.g, + 1 Tim. vi. 16. + Rom. v. 15, 16. 
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eſtabliſhed law of righteouſnels, muſt be death, 
both before and after the reſurrection; and az 
no man liveth and finneth not, therefore, in order 
to prevent death from reigning for ever, over the 
poſterity of Adam, God, ct his unbounded mercy, 
was pleaſed to erect a mild and {gracious conftity. 
tion through his own fon, by which, ſincere obe. 
dience is accepted, in place of that which is abſo- 
lutely perfect. Under this diſpenſation, death iz 
never conſidered as a puniſhment: to . men, 
but rather an entrance into a better life. 
Farther, death may be viewed as a alt 
intended by infinite wiſdom, for giving a plenary 
diſplay of his goodneſs to the poſterity of Adam. 
Thus, in order to make millions of rational beings 
ſhare in the bounties of his nature, it was neceſſary 
that death ſhould ſerve as an inſtrument in his 
hand, for cauſing one generation pals away, in order 
to make room for another, till at laſt the whole 
number of the ele& be compleated. One ob- 
ſerves, © that God did not confine man to the earth 
as to a priſon. But as a prudent gardener, allows 
© his plants to remain in the nurſery, till they are 
© fit to be removed into the field, to ſucceed thoſe 
© trees which are cut down, in like manner does 
© the wile framer of the world, prepare men in 
* this life, for their removal into a future and 


better ſtate.” And indeed this conſtitution df 
pro- 
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providenee anſwers many good ends to the 


world *, which beſpeak the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of that being who permitted it to take place. 
Thus, the hiſtory. of the creation and fall of 
man, as delineated by Moſes, is marked with the 
brighteſt traces of wiſdom, power, and goodnels ; 
and it teaches us this uſeful leſſon, that mankind 


them, the objects of the divine hatred and aver- 
ſion, but that on the contrary, they are the moſt 


ſtriking monuments of his bounty and tender 
regards. He f knows i heir frame, and remembers 


and healeth their buckſlidings. And when tlie 
whole plan of divine grace to mankind ſhall be 
completed, he will difplay his equity and juſtioe; 
for he hath declared, 1 That the en hall nut bear 
the iniquity of the father ; neither fha#l the father 
bear the iniquity of the fon, but the * that * nneth, 
it ſhall die. 


* See Left, IV. page. 197. + PL eil. 14 + Exck. 


xviüü. 20. 


are not, hat ſour and gloomy minds repreſent | 


they are but duſt, therefore he pities their failings; 
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GENESIS iv. 16. 
And Cain went out from the preſence of the Lord, 


and dwelt in the Wwe f Ty on 8 im 7 
Eden. 


FT ER the ſacred hiſtorian had given us an 
account of the manner, in which the Al- 
mighty treated our firſt parents upon their en- 
trance into life, and likewiſe of the fatal conſe- 
quences of their tranſgreſſion, he proceeds to the 
hiſtory of furniſhing the world with inhabitants; 
and tho? his detail be brief and conciſe, yet he 
mentions ſeveral of thoſe characters, who were the 
moſt eminent while they lived, and whoſe actions 
had the greateſt influence on their poſterity. 

Moſes gives us no further account of Adam's 
life after leaving the garden, but that he begat 
ſome children, and died at ſuch an age. Yet we 
have no reaſon to doubt, but the venerable pa- 
triarch ever after led a life of penitence, and of 


the ſtricteſt piety. The various communications 


which he had enjoyed with his Maker in Paradiſe, 
and 
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and which were probably renewed to him after 
his fall, could not fail to make the deepeſt im- 
preſſions upon his mind. The gracious reſpite 
ne had met with, from the execution of the 
ſentence denounced againſt him, would make him 
cautious of offending for the time to come; leſt 
the next violation of the divine authority, ſhould 
put an end to his exiſtence. The cherubim and 
flaming ſword, or the devouring flame on the EA 
F Eden, (which might continue burning all his 
life) would be to him, what the veſtiges of the 
ark were to Noah and his ſons, an awful memo- 
rial of the danger of incurring the divine diſplea- 
ſure. Beſides, his wordly comforts being in a 
great meaſure withdrawn, his mind would be natu- 
rally diſpoſed for reliſhing thoſe pleaſures, which 
ow from piety and religion. 
The firſt thing which we hear of Adam in his 
new fituation was, that * Ye knew Eve his wife, 
and ſhe conceived and bare Cain. From theſe 
words, ſome maintain, that he had neyer known 
his wife in a ſtate of innocence. But ſuppoſing 
he had; and that Eve had been with child of Cain 
in Paradiſe, it could not in the leaſt have affected 
the young man or his progeny, either in a natural 
or moral ſenſe. The word Cain ſignifies 2 on. 


* Gen. ir. I, Ke. 


| Eve 
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Eve ſays, that her reafon for giving him that name, 
was this, I have gotten a mun frum the Lord + inti. 


mating thereby her gratitude to God, and the joy 


which the felt on the occaſion. Some tranſlate the 
words, I have gotten a man which is the Lord; and 
imagine that Eve beheved that this new born in- 
fant was the Meſſiah, But it is not likely, that 
the mother of mankind, had as yet ſo juſt views 
of the ſcheme of human redemption. Then, ſhe 
bare his brother Abel. Abel means vanity, and in 
the opinion of fome mourning. Many think that 


he got this name, becaufe his parents did not place 


in him the hopes of the promiſed ſeed, as they 
did in Cain. But why might not Adam by a 
prophetic ſpirit have. foreſeen, that it would'be in 
vain to expect much comfort from this ſon, as he 
would ſoon be deprived of him by death. It is 
uſual among divines to find a myſtical meaning in 


every proper name in the Old Teſtament, and to 


the prejudice of found knowledge, to draw from 
theſe names, ſuch doctrines as chime in with their 
own fancy and taſte. Whereas, in the firſt ages, 
when words were few and knowledge confined, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, that parents named their 


children as they ſtill continue to do, from the 


meereſt circumſtances,, or whatever at that time 
happened moſt - forcibly to impreſs their imagina- 


tions. Tho' ſuch names as were given by God, 
| | or 


* (Gen, iv. 1. 
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or we have reaſon to believe were ſuggeſted by a 
prophetic ſpirit, may be conſidered as deſcriptive 
of the future character and condition of thoſe on 
whom they were impoſed. And as it was com- 
mon for the Jews to change the names of, or give 
new ones to ſuch as were grown up, many of 1 
thoſe characteriſtic names which we meet with in 4 
the Bible might be given to men, after their '\ 
actions and conduct had An * temper . | | 
and diſpoſitions. | | 
Moſes acquaints us, that Abel was a keeper of 
ſpeep, and Cain a tiller of the ground. Which ſhews 
us, that the latter was accounted the more honour 
able employment, otherwiſe the elder brother 
would not have made choice of it. Agriculture 
is one of the oldeſt arts in the world, and the moſt 
univerſally uſeful. Adam followed this employ- 
ment all his life time, and ſo did his eldeſt ſon. 
Bread was granted to him, in lieu of the fruits of 
Paradiſe on which he had formerly lived. It was 
then and ſtill continues to be the principal food 
of mankind, for which reaſon it is called by way 
of eminence the ſtaff of life. Grains for making 
bread, were at firſt created ſuch as they are. 
Culture may improve them, but can never change 
their fundamental eſſence or ſpecies. We may 


* .Goguet, : | 
D d imagine, 
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imagine, that Adam found theſe growing wild, in 


the country where he took up his reſidence. But 


it is more probable, that he carried along with 


him out of the garden, all kinds that were edible, 
and fit for making bread. By rearing theſe, they 
would ſoon encreaſe, eſpecially in a fertile foil, 
to ſuch a degree, as. to ſupply his children with 
ſeed, throughout their different diſperſions. Thus 


perhaps, every kind of grain of which bread is 


prepared, originally grew in Paradiſe. And tho? 


all the different ſpecies of grain with which we 


are acquainted, grow wild in ſome parts of the 
earth, yet that is no argument againſt the above 
opinion, becauſe they might have been tranſported 
thither by various cauſes, or ſcattered over the 
globe at the flood of Noah. | 


While Cain was à tiller bf the ground, Abel was 


a keeper of ſheep. The early world ſeems to have 
been divided betwixt theſe two occupations. 
Kings were ſometimes called to the throne from 


the plough: and princes and heads of families 


were not aſhamed to tend their flocks. But an 
objection here occurs. What occaſion was there 
for keeping ſheep, when none of them could be 
eaten; as it is generally agreed that animal food 
was prohibited to the antediluvian world ? But 


even upon this ſuppoſition, ſheep and other animals 


might at this period, be of great uſe to men, be- 
fades 
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ſides yielding them food. Their flocks no doubt 
conſiſted of ſuch creatures, as were of the domeſtic 
kind, and ſuch as by the divine law were pro- 
nounced clean, and fit for being offered in ſacri- 
fice: therefore numbers would be kept for this 
very purpoſe*. Their ſkins beſides ſerving men 
as garments, might anſwer many other valuable [ 
intentions. Veſtments of hair and wool ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded the ruder coverings of ſkins. Conſe- 
quently great profit would be derived from ſuch 
animals as could be ſhorn ; eſpecially in countries, 
where the inhabitants led a paſtoral life, and dwelt 
in tents. And we afterwards find that Abel's 
ſacrifice was of this kind. They might uſe ſeveral 
of theſe animals, as they ſtill do in ſome parts of 
the world, for bearing of burthens, and drawing 
of carriages: for we may take for granted that 
the firſt inventions for eaſing men of labour, 
would be of the ſimpleſt kind, and ſuch as came - 
eaſieſt to hand, But Keeping flocks of ſheep, 
goats, and ſuch like would be of great utility, by 
affording quantities of milk, which is found to be 
the moſt nouriſhing diet both to the young and the 
old. And their carcaſes tho*not uſed as food, might 


anſwer ſome uſeful purpoſes, perhaps in manuring 
the ſoil, 


, Revelation Examined with Candor. 
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It is highly probable that Adam and Eve had 
a very numerous offspring. There was an antient 
tradition that they had thirty ſons, and twenty. 
ſeven daughters, and indeed the number does not 
ſeem to be exaggerated. Of theſe Moſes mentions 
only three, as being perhaps the moſt remarkable 
of the whole, or at leaſt, whoſe hiſtory was the 
moſt pertinent for him to record. The two elder 
' were of different employments, but of ſtill more 
different diſpoſitions. We are told of them, that 
in proceſs of time it came to paſs, that Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an offering to the Lord, 
And Abel he brought of the fuſelings of his flock, and 


of the fat thereof. 


An excellent writer obſerves *, that it is one 
thing to view the world in its preſent circum- 
© ſtances, and another thing to view it in its ori- 
ginal. God would not have ſuffered the earth to 
© be filled with weak and miſerable creatures, 
| © had he not intended them to be objects of his 
mercy. No wonder therefore, if they appear to 


be, what he intended they ſhould be. When 
+ man was innocent, nature was then alive and 
. * vigorous, and he had before him the proſpect of 
all that happineſs to which he was created, 
* to encourage and ſupport his obedience. In 


o 


* She deck on Prophecy. Paſim. 
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« this ſtate, religion wanted no other aſſiſtance, 
«therefore it had no other, —But when the caſe 
« was altered by the tranſgreſſion of our firſt pa- 
rents, when nature had no longer any ſure 
hopes of comfort in reſerve, but left them to the 
fearful expectation of a judgment near at hand, 
© and God came down to judge the offenders, it 
« was neceflary either to deſtroy them, or raiſe 
them to a capacity of ſalvation, and give them 
© ſuch hopes as might enable them to exerciſe a 
« reaſonable religion.“ Hence it appears that 
as the ſame regimen which ſupports a ſound con- 
ſtitution, might be highly improper for reſtoring 
health to the ſickly and diſeaſed ; ſo it now behoved 
Adam to come under a different conſtitution, - 
from that under which he had formerly lived ; in 
which he could have no other hopes,. but ſuch as, 
were founded on the mercy of God; and which 
hopes could be made known to him in no other 
way, but by a promiſe, or word of prophecy : which 
clearly proves that prophecy muſt be an eſſential 
and leading part of a ſinner's religion. According- 
ly we are informed, that immediately upon their 
fall, God vouchſafed to our firſt parents a gra- 
cious promiſe,” that the ſeed of the woman ſbould 
bruiſe the head of the ſerpent. Here the brevity of 
Moſes's hiſtory obliges him to omit ſeveral | 
things, which we muſt conclude took place at 
this 


N) 
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It is highly probable that Adam and Eve had 
a very numerous offspring. There was an antient 
tradition that they had thirty ſons, and twenty. 
ſeven daughters, and indeed the number does not 
ſeem to be exaggerated. Of theſe Moſes mentions 
only three, as being perhaps the moſt remarkable 
of the whole, or at leaſt, whoſe hiſtory was the 
moſt pertinent for him to record. The two elder 
were of different employments, but of ſtill more 
different diſpoſitions. We are told of them, that 
in proceſs of time it came to paſs, that Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an offering to the Lord, 
And Abel he brought of the fuſelings of his flock, and 
of the fat thereof. 

An excellent writer obſerves *, * that it is one 
thing to view the world in its preſent circum- 
© ſtances, and another thing to view it in its ori- 
* ginal, God would not have ſuffered the earth to 
© be filled with weak and miſerable creatures, 
had he not intended them to be objects of his 
mercy. No wonder therefore, if they appear to 
be, what he intended they ſhould be. When 
man was innocent, nature was then alive and 
vigorous, and he had before him the proſpect of 
all that happineſs to which he was created, 
to encourage and ſupport his obedience. In 
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« this ſtate, religion wanted no other aſſiſtance, 

therefore it had no other. — But when the caſe 
« was altered by the tranſgreſſion of our firſt pa- 

« rents, when nature had no longer any ſure 
© hopes of comfort in reſerve, but left them to the 

« fearful expectation of a judgment near at hand, 

© and God came down to judge the offenders, it 

vas neceflary either to deſtroy them, or raiſe 

them to a capacity of ſalvation, and give them 
© ſuch hopes as might enable them to exerciſe a 

© reaſonable religion.” Hence it appears that 
as the ſame regimen which ſupports a ſound con- 
ſtitution, might be highly improper tor reſtoring 
health to the ſickly and diſeaſed ; ſo it now behoved 
Adam to come under a different conſtitution, | 
from that under which he had formerly lived ; in 
which he could have no other hopes, but ſuch as 
were founded on the mercy of God; and which 
hopes could be made known to him in no other 
way, but by a promiſe, or word of prophecy : which 
clearly proves that prophecy muſt be an eſſential 
and leading part of a finner's religion. According- 
ly we are informed, that immediately upon their 
fall, God vouchſafed to our firſt parents a gra- 
cious promiſe,” that the ſeed of the woman ſbould 
bruiſe the head of the ſerpent. Here the brevity of 
Moſes's hiſtory obliges him to omit ſeveral | 
things, which we muſt conclude took place at 
this 


* 
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this remarkable period, and for which we are ſuf. 
ficiently authoriſed from the few hints which he 
gives us. One thing we may take for granted, 
namely, that if God gave a promife to Adam, and 
thro' him to the whole of his poſterity, he would 
infuſe into his mind ſuch a portion of hght, with 
reſpect to the meaning of this prophecy, as was 2 
fufficient foundation on which to build his preſent 
and future hopes of pardon and reſtoration to his 
favour. But there is one part of the above pro- 
phecy which contains a doctrine, which in all 
ages of the world has been found the moſt friendly 
to the frailty of our nature, and the beſt and fureſt 
ſupport to virtue and genuine religion, namely, 
that the true ſeed of the woman, ſhould deſtroy 
the great work of*ſatan, viz. death, and once more 
reſtore man to life. Now tho* a future ſtate be a 
doctrine which human reaſon could never poſli- 
bly inveſtigate, and therefore at firſt muſt have 
been a pure revelation from Heaven, yet it is ſo 
conſentaneous to our natural defires, and to our 
notions of a ſupreme and righteous governor, and 
withal fo uſeful under all the preſſures of our lot, 
that when once introduced into the world, it was 
not likely it ever would be totally loſt, how- 


ever much it be obſcured. And we find that this 


is truly the caſe. Therefore in my opinion, a 
future life, would be among the firſt truths of 
| reli 


* 
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religion communicated to our firſt parents after 
their fall, and would be the great and leading 
doctrine of the primitive religion of mankind. 
But, whatever diſpenſations of religious know- 
ledge were at firſt imparted to mankind; it was 
neceſſary for preſerving the memory of theſe diſpen- 
fations, that they ſhould. have ſome mode or form 
of worſhip ; and which no doubt their heavenly 
teacher preſcribed to them. Whatever their reli- 
gious ritual was, we may take for granted, it 


would be plain and ſimple, and chiefly addreſſed | 


to their ſenſes. * For they were not yet able 
(as was ſaid of Moſes ) to look up to him who 
is inviſible, and perform a purely rational and 
+ ſpiritual worſhip. They could have no very per- 
« fe& notions of his nature and providence, nei- 
ther had they much leiſure for ſpeculation and 


© refinement on theſe ſubjects. They were all 


« tillers of the ground, or keepers of cattle ; em- 
* ployed ſufficiently in cultivating this new world; 


* and thro? the curſe brought on it by their fore- 


* father, forced with him to eat their bread in the 
* ſweat of their brow.” 


The time ſet apart for a. and religious 
meditation was an inſtitution of God to our firlt 


parents in the garden, and after they had ſinned 


* Conſiderations on the e of Rel. laſt edit. page 60. 
i Heb. xi. 27. 
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poſterity. For God, to give a pattern of reſt to 
all creatures capable of it, is ſaĩd not only to haue 
reſted on the ſeventh day, but likewiſe to have 
bleſſed and ſanctiſied that day. Holineſs or ſanQity 
cannot be applied to time in any other ſenſe, but 
its being ſet apart for holy and pious purpoſes“. 
There is no doubt therefore but Adam affembled 
his family every ſeventh day, and worſhipped God 
in the manner in which he had been inſtructed. 
The very obſervance of this day as diſtinguiſhed 
from every other, would bring to their remem- 
brance the hiſtory of the creation, and impreſs 
their minds with worthy ſentiments of the power 
and wiſdom of the great Lord of Heaven and 
Earth. The natural light of their own reaſon 
would ſuggeſt to them, that when they met toge- 


ther in the preſence of God, it was fit and proper 


that they ſhould confeſs and acknowledge their 
ſins, and by prayer ſupplicate the mercy of that 
being who alone could pardon them. And a ſenſe 
of gratitude would naturally lead them to adopt 
ſome mode of expreſſing their thankfulneſs for 
the bounties of providence and grace. But tho 
the above parts of worſhip are only founded in 
probability, yet the hiſtory of Moſes, authoriſe 


gSee Led. It. page 59. 
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would be religiouſly obſerved by them and their | 
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us to believe; chat werk was one religious inſti- 
tution:-poſitively appointed by God, viz. that of 
offering up facrifices; and ſhedding the blood of 
creatures. „ Tle oblatien of an innocent ani- 
© mial in the room of the guilty ſaerifſcer, would 
© be an affecting memorial of the demerit of ſin, 
and an apt mean of eafgreing an@ fixing u ſenſe 
thereof, on tlie heart of the trauſgreſſor. And 
thefe ſolemnities would transfer the Kine ſentry. 
ments to their childrefi. E would farther be a 
moving exemplification of the fuffeting of death, 
uhich all the race of mafnkind were become 
* liable to by ſin. The groans and àgonies of 
© the. dying animal, its/ ghaſtly appearance after 
death, and its reduction to aſhes upon the altar, 
* all conſpired: to fet forth the humbling triumphs 
* of death, over all the boaſted and admired excel. 
© lency of- animate beings.“ Moſes indeed does 
not mention the time or words of this inſtitution, 
nor any part of the patriarchal worſhip becavfe 
the religion of his own countrymen, was the ſame 
23 it had been from the beginning, tho' there 
were ſeveral additions made to it afterwards. 
When God had entered into a gracious cove- 
nant with our firſt parents, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that he appointed ſacrifices as a perpetual 


ies 
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ratification of it, addreſſed to their very ſenſes; fer 


by the blood of ſacrifices, covenants were ratified 
in after times. Sacrifices are alſo. conſidered in 
the New Teſtament, as ſhadows, types, and 


emblems of good things to come; hence, they 
may be explained in a twofold ſenſe. Either 1 
ſymbolical addreſſes to God; intended to expreſs 
before him, the devotion, the affections, and de- 
ſires of the heart by ſignificant and eniblematital 


of God, flain from the foundation of the world. 
A controverſy has been agitated among learned 
men, concerning the origin of ſacrifices 4; and 
ſpecious arguments have been made uſe of, to 
prove that they took their riſe from ſome human 
eſtabliſhment. It would carry me beyond my 


intended limits, to ſtate, or refute the whole of 


theſe. I ſhall therefore ſatisfy myſelf with remark- 
ing, that there are two conſiderations which evi 
dently prove ſacrifices to have been introduced 
into the world by a poſitive inſtitution of Almighty 
God. The firſt may be drawn from revelation, 


® Heb. x. 1. 1 
+ See Taylor's Scripture Doctrine of Atonement. 
+ Conſiderations on the Theory of Religion, laſ edit. 


page 56, note l. 


and 


actions; or, as an inſtitutian to prepare mankind 
for reaping the benefits of the obedience and ſuf. 
fering of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, the Lamb 
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and the other from reaſon, and the univerſal 
practice of mankind, | 8 5 

If Adam had already felt in ſuch a ſenſible man- 
ner, the fatal effects of being guided by his own 
counſels, can we imagine, that he would have in- 
troduced into his family, a mode of worſhip purely 
of his own invention, eſpecially when he had 
acceſs to know the mind of God in things of leſſer 
moment? Or is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
firlt act of religion mentioned in ſacred hiſtory, 
would have been ſo acceptable to the Deity, that 
he put a mark of diſtinction upon it, had it not 
been of his own appointment? The ſcriptures 
inform us, that God is jealous of his honour, and 
that all manner of will- worſbip, and teaching for 
diftrines. the commandments of men, are highly 
offenſive to him; therefore nothing can be more 
improbable, than that he ſhould hot only counte- 
nance a ſuperſtitious rite, (had it really been ſo) 
but introduce it into, and make it a principal part 
of that ſyſtem of laws which he afterwards pre- 
ſcribed to his choſen people. * It is evident that 
before the flood, there was a diſtinction of ani- 
mals into clean and unclean, as appears from 
Noah's mentioning this diſtinction among the 
creatures that went into the ark, and came out of 


1 
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or purpoſe whatever. And it is impoſſible that 


Leer. Vll. 


it. Now, this diviſion could only reſpect animals 
fit for being ſacrificed, and therefore muſt have 
been poſitively enjoined by God: for by a poſte- 
rior grant to man, * he gave him for meat every 
thing that liveth, even as the green herb, he (gave it | 
him. And this very difference was ratified by the 
law of Moſes, under which, many creatures were 
clean for food which were not to be offered in 
ſacrifice. +4 Further, it appears from Moſes, that 
facrificing was the firſt inſtitution taught our firſ 
parents aſter their fall, and even before they 
left the garden; if we ſuppoſe, that the coats 


| Wherewith God clothed them, were nothing but 


the ſkins of creatures, flain for that purpoſe. 

Another ſtrong and forcible argument to prove 
that ſacrifices were of divine appointment, may be 
drawn from the univerſal practice of all nations, 
in making. uſe of this rite. f There is no religi- 
ous ſyltem, which ever obtained among mankind, 
but has either originated from nature, from reaſon, 
or from intereſt. It ſurely cannot be agreeable 
to any inſtin in the human mind, to ſhed the 
blood of, and to put to death harmleſs and 
uſeful creatures, for anſwering no 'one end 


Gen. ix. 3. 4 Led. VI. page. ah 
| See this ſubject fully diſcuſſed in Revelation Examine! 
with Candor. Chap. 8. 


reaſon 
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reaſon could ever fand out any connection betwixt 
the blood of an innocent animal, and the guilt of 
a wicked and ſinful man; or ever figure that a juſt, 
a holy and merciful being, would accept of the 
one, as a compenſation for the other. If any ſuch 
mode of atonement. had been invented by one 
man or a few, the greater number would have 
oppoſed it, as affecting their intereſt in ſuch a a 
ſenſible manner; eſpecially in the early world, 
when their whole ſubſtance conſiſted of their herds 
and flocks: and had one generation. adopted ſuch 
a mode, it is not likely that fucceeding ones would 
have followed a practice ſo coſtly and expenſive. 
If therefore, the rite of ſacrificing did univerſally 
prevail, as all allow it did, it could he owing to 
nothing but the irreſiſtible influence of example 
or authority; and no example could have ſuch 
influence as that of Adam, and no authority 
could be laid in balance with that of God. | 

But, granting the inſtitution of ſacrifices to be 
from God, it may be ſtill objected and ſaid, 
Where is the congruity betwixt the death of an 
innocent creature and the pardon of guilt? or how 
could the ſhedding of blood, be any wiſe inſtru- 
mental in reſtoring forfeited innocence ? and why 
ſhould this mean: be preſcribed in preference to 
any other ? Here I would obſerve that there are a 
thouſand things in nature, which experience con- 


7 vinces 
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vinces us anſwer the moſt valuable ends and pur. 
poſes, and yet we cannot trace the effect to the 
cauſe, nor give a reafon why the one produces the 
other. If God intended to pardon guilty mortals, 
it muſt have been in a way, which their finite 
minds could never inveſtigate. The ſcriptures call 
the death of Chriſt a propitiation and atonement; 
now, if we believe this to be true in any ſenſe 
whatever, we muſt believe that in this gracious 
conſtitution, the death of Chriſt 1s an eſſential and 
leading part. To reje& therefore this plan of 
redemption, becauſe we do not ſee the fitneſs of 
the mean to bring about the end, is ſaying in other 
words, we want to be as wiſe as God, and ſpurn 
bis favours, becauſe we do not comprehend his 
reaſons for diſpenſing them. I ſhall here ſubjoin 
another remark. That, as all the divine inſtitu- 
tions have a tendency to promote our preſent as 
well as future happineſs, ſacrificing numbers of the 
moſt prolific animals, ſeems to have been wiſely 
inſtituted for the early world, to which animal 
food was prohibited; otherwiſe their numbers 
would have multiplied in ſuch a degree, as to have 
conſumed the food of man, and one part of the 
divine workmanſhip mult have annihilated ano- 
ther. But as the world began to increaſe in num- 
bers, and a greater quantity of animals became 
neceſſary for human ſubſiſtence, God ſo ordered 
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it, that in the fullneſs of time, by the ſacrifice of his 
own ſon, a total ſtep was put tothe killing of 
living creatures, excepting for: the. ſake of food 
alone. Whoever therefore, for the fake of wan« 
ton cruelty, kills or puts to torment, any part of 


the inferior creation, is guilty in the ſight of God, 


who made every creature to enjoy a men ek 
happineſs ſuited to its conditions 110" d 939 47 = ur 


ase us, tat; in rod of 1 time | Cain: * 
the fruit f the ground an offeting io the Lord. 
And Abel he alſo brought of the finſtlingr af his flock; 
and of the fat theresf., What is here rendered in 
proceſs of time is in the original, at the end of days, 
i. e. of the year. Sacrifices were probably offered 
to the Lord every ſabbath, and this at firſt might 
conſtitute 'the greater part, if not the whole of 
public worſhip: Yet there might be ſtated times, 
when theſe ſacrifices were offered in a more 
public and ſolemn manner, as * Moſes: command- 
ed the Iſraelites to obſerve a feſtival unto the 
Lord at the end of the year, in order to thank him 
for his goodneſs, in allowing them to gather in 
the fruits of the earth. On ſome ſuch ſolemn occa- 
lon, the two brothers came with their different 
offerings to the Lord. 


* Exod. xxiii. 16. 
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Ass there were ſolemn times for\ making their 
devout acknowledgments to God; ſo it is more 
than probable, chat there was ſome · ſtated place 
where they aſſembled for that purpoſe. The word 
brought in the original language; is never uſed 
in relation to any private or donreſtic facrifiee, 
but always in relation to thoſe public ſacrifices; 
which were brought to the door of the tabertiatle 
of the congregation. Thus Moſes fays, f 52 ſhall 
bring the bullock to the door, &c. Doubtleſs there. 
fore the ſacred; place where religious homage was 
paid, was marked out in thoſe early days, by ſome 
viſible appearance of the divine glory, or whit the 
Jews called the Shechinah, which afterwards took 
up its abode in the Tabernacle and in Solomon's 
Temple. It appears from many parts of the ſacred 
writing, that even after the fall, God held commu- 
nion, and kept up an intercourſe with mankind; 
yea he held a conference with Cain, in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhews that it was no mee 
thing. | 

When men werd not ſo numerous, as to pre. 
vent them all from aſſembling together, probably 
the Shechinah ſtatedly appeared among them every 
ſabbath-day. But when their numbers increaſed, 
and they could not all come together once a week, 


* Taylor's Scripture Divinity, f Lev. iv. 4. 
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but were obliged to perform public and ſocial 
worſhip in ſeparate places, the Shechinah, or 
divine preſence might ſtill keep its original ſtation, 
where Adam with his family attended upon divine 
ſervice, and received ſuch oracles as were neceſ- 
ſary to inſtruct them in different parts of their con- 
duct; and in the neighbourhood of which the 
patriarchs deſcended in a right line from Adam, 
had their place of reſidene. 
Each of the brothers acted the part of a prieſt, | 
in «-olferitg their own oblations; which verifies the 
antient ſaying, that every man ts king and prieſt 
in his own family, Nevertheleſs, when many 
families united under one head, or governor, 
the ſole right of ſacrificing devolved upon him, 
as the common father of the whole. Thus Mel- 
chiſedec was both king of Salem, and prieſt of the 
moſt high God. This privilege however was after- 
wards withdrawn from the Iſraelites, and by the 
law of Moſes none were permitted to offer ſacri- 
aces, but the family of Aaron. 
But we are told, The Lord had reſpect unto Abel, 
and to his offering : but unto Cain and his offering 
he had not reſpect. There are various opinions, as 
to what was the occaſion, of the difference of 
reſpect which the Lord ſhewed to the offerings of | 
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Cain and Abel. The ritual of worſhip under the 
law of Moſes, ſeems to be nothing more, than 
the original - inſtitution enlarged and improved, 
Now it appears from this law that the firſt fruits 
of the ground were to be offered to the Lord, and 
flour and meal which are alſo kkewiſe its pro- 
duce; therefore Cain's offering could not be unat. 
ceptable to the Almighty on its own account, 
Some indeed ſay, that he gave only with a ſparing 

hand, and that his offering was of the pooreſt and 
meaneſt parts of his produce: and they gather 
this from Abel's ſacrifice being contraſted with 
his brother's, and deſcribed as the choiceſt and 
fatteſt of his flocks. But others “, allowing the 
maxim of the Jewiſh church to have taken place 
from the firſt inſtitution of ſacrifice, that + without 
edding of blood there was no remiſſion of fin, are 
of opinion, that Cain came into the preſence of 
God as a righteous man, and offered the fruits of 
the ground, only by way of thankſgiving ; while 
Abel came a petitioner for grace and. pardon, and 
brought the atonement appointed for ſin. The 
Apoſtle Paul plainly aſſigns the reaſon why there 
was a preference given to Abel, when he fays, 
| By faith Abel offered unto God, a more excellent 
facrifice than Cain; by which he obtained witneſi, 
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that he was righteous ; God teſtifying of his gifts. 
Abel's faith could be nothing but a reliance on 
the promiſes and appointments of God, which 
Cain wanted. And this ſhews us, that true reli- 
gion ever ſince the fall, has been one and the 
ſame, ever ſubſiſting on the ſame principles of 
faith. It is evident, that this diſtinction between 
the offerings of Cain and Abel, muſt have been 
notified to all preſent-by ſome viſible ſign or ſignal 

given by the Almighty, This was probably a 
ſtream of fire iſſuing out from the Shechinah, 
which conſumed Abel's ſacriſice. Thus we are 
told, a * ſmoking furnace, and burning lamp, i. e. 
the Shechinah paſſed between the pieces of the ſa- 
crifice, and conſumed them, in confirmation of 
the covenant” made with Abraham. There are 

many examples of this kind in facred hiſtory, 
As when Moſes offered the firſt great burnt 
offering. When Gideon offered upon the rock. 
WW 5 When David ſtayed the plague. {|| When Solo- 
non conſecrated the Temple. J When Elijah 
Contended with the Baalites. And the Iſraelites 
; WW viſhing proſperity to their king, ** pray that God 
would accept, it is in the original, turn into afhes, | 
bis burnt offering. 


* Gen, xv. 17, + Lev, ix, 24- + Judg, vi. 21. 
j 1 Chron, xxi. 26, 2 Chron. vii. 1. q 1 Kings 
ny. 39. ®** Pſ. xx. 3. 
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The above tranſaction, happening before the 
whole aſſembly of Adam's family, created the 
greateſt diſguſt in the mind of Cain. He could 
not bear the thoughts of being degraded below 
his younger brother. It is ſaid, He was wroth, 
and his countenance fell. Upon which the Lord 
gave him this rebuke, F thou doſt well, fhall not 
thou be accepted? If thou dy/t not well, fin lieth at 
thy door, i. e. the puniſhment of thy guilt is at 
hand, and ready to fall upon thee. In the opinion 
of ſome, the word n here means, a /in offering. 
Then the ſenſe would be this, If thou haſt offend. 
ed me, thou may readily find a ſacrifice, which 
I have appointed to be ſlain for the atonement of 
fin. It is added, To thee. ſhall be his defire, and 
thou ſhalt rule over him. Intimating, that he ſhould 
ſtill retain his right of primogeniture. 

But the mind of Cain brooding over the puble 
affront which he had lately received, puſhes him 
on to a ſpirit of malice and reſentment againſt his 
innocent brother. Accordingly we are told, that 
he talked with his brother Abel. Aſked him in a 
friendly manner if he would take a walk into/the 
fields with him: and when he had drawn him 
from company, and had him alone, he roſe uf 
_ againſt him, ſuddenly attacked him, and /lew bin. 
He firſt wounded him with ſome weapon, which 

un, 
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he had NIN for the purpoſe, and then put 
him to death. 
And the Lord aid. unto Cain, (this might pro- 


bably happen next ſabbath, when Abel's place in 


the aſſembly was found empty, and many in- 
quiring after him) Where is thy brother? Not that 
he was ignorant, but with a view to give Cain a due 
ſenſe; of his crime, and convince him, that no- 


thing could eſcape his omnifcience. Cain enraged, 


makes a rude return to his Maker, and tells him 
he was not his brother's keeper. But the Almighty 
proceeds to paſs ſentence upon him, and introduces 
it with: theſe words, The vcice of thy brother's blood 
crieth unto me from the ground. The word blood 
is in the plural number, and bloods always are 
applied to murther, becauſe it is. not only taking 


away the life of one, but likewiſe of all his poſte- 


rity, who are ſuppoſed to be in his loins: It is a 
common figure in ſacred writing, to introduce 
lifeleſs and inanimate. things, as ſpeaking and 
uttering a language pertinent to the occaſion ; but 
eſpecially innocent blood is often made to call out 
for vengeance*. The ſentence follows: 


* In the Book of the Revelation, vi. 9. it is ſaid that 
Jobn ſaw under the altar, the fouls of them that were flain 


for the word of God, crying out, O Lord how long! As the 


Jews ſaid, that the life or ſoul was in the blood ; nothing 
more is implied by this and fimilar viſions, than that John 
ſaw the primitive martyrs as ſacrifices for the truth, and be- 
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upon it. And no doubt but where he took up 


the words, in the opinion of ſome, are a quel- 


rueful condition, he ſays, Every one that findeth 
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And now thou art curſed from the earth which 
hath opened her mouth, to receive thy brother*s BI 
from thy hand. When thou tilleſt the ground, it fball 
not henceforth yield unto thee her firength. A fugi- 
tive and 'a vagabond ſbalt thou be in the earth, 
There are two remarkable parts of this ſentence, 
Firſt the ground was to be curſed for his ſake, 
This was an addition to the firſt curſe impoſed 
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his reſidence, the ſoil was remarkably ingrateful 
and barren... Moreover, he was to be baniſhed far 
from his father's family, and be deprived of all 
thoſe privileges which he had formerly enjoyed. 
Then it would ſeem, the awful ſentence brings 
him to a better way of thinking, and fills him with 
compunction for his guilt. For he acknowledges 
bis puniſbment was greater than he could bear. But 


%% oa. Co: at i. 


tion, and ought to be rendered, I my ſin unpar- 
donable? Is there no remedy, no alleviation, or 
atonement for my crime? Fear is commonly the 
attendant of guilt: therefore after bewailing his 


me ſhall ſlay me. I ſhall be looked upon as a com- 


held a great quantity of their blood, like that of the ſacri- | 
fices under the law, lying at tlie foot of the altar; and be 
thought, as Abel's had formerly done, FR. blood now cried 
out to Heaven for vengeance, 


mon 
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mon enemy; ſo that whoſoever meets me, 
taking me for a dangerous perſon will kill me. 

But God, who in the midſt of deferved wrath, 
remembereth merey, gives him a gracious aſſu- 
rance that his life ſhould be ſpared, and to diſpel 
his fears, and enable him to diſcharge the duties 
of his future life, he pronounces a ſevere denun- 
ciation againſt the man who ſhould take away his 
life. Therefore whoſoever killeth Cain vengeance 
ſhall be taken on him ſevenfold. Seven is uſed as 
an indefinite number, but it implies what is very 
conſiderable. Therefore the ſenſe of the words is; 
that God would puniſh the ſlaughter of Cain ſe- 
verely, and for a long time. He intended that 
the life of this wicked man ſhould be prolonged 
in a miſerable eſtate, to deter others wad com- 
mitting the like crime. | 

Then we are told, The Lord ſet 4 mark pu 
Cain, leſt any finding him ſhould kill him. There 
have been a variety of opinions about the mark im- 
printed upon Cain, and many of theſe are fo extra- 
vagant and ridiculous, that it is hardly worth white 
to enumerate or confute them. Some think he 
was branded with a mark, which ſignified him to 
be accurſed, Others that he looked fo frightfully 
that every perſon ſhunned him. Or that his head 
ihaked continually, and he had a trembling in his 
vhole body. Or that his face was blaſted by 
light» 
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lightening from the Lord. A learned critic * 
thinks, that God put on Cain, or ordered him to 


put on, a particular and remarkable garment, by 


which he might be eaſily known, and ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed from the creatures around him, that 
no one might kill him deſignedly, pretending 
at the ſame time 1gnorance who he was ; or unde. 
ſignedly miſtaking him for a wild beaſt. I ſhall 
only mention another conjecture, viz. that the 
mark ſet upon Cain, was, that blackneſs of ſkin, 
which to this day, diſtinguiſhes a great part of 
the human ſpecies from the reſt. Thoſe who ſup. 
port this opinion (which I own is more probable 


than any of the former) ſuppoſe that Ham the 


undutiful fon of Noah, married into the family 
of Cain, and that from this conneQion- has pro- 
ceeded the variety of different complexions to be 
found among men. One thing ſeems evident, 
that as far as the matter ean be traced from 
hiſtory, all the negroes upon earth, are the de- 
ſcendents of Ham, and of him alone. And 2 
murder, eſpecially the murder of a brother is : 
| moſt atrocious crime, it need not appear wonder- 
ful that the Almighty ſhould perpetuate to poſte- 
rity his abhorrence of it, and mark the firſt in- 
ſtance of defacing his own image in ſuch a fe- 

"vhs ere. in Loc. 


ſible 
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of the moſt judicious critics, the words when 
properly tranſlated, afford no ground for any of 
the above conjectures. The word here rendered 
mark, in no place of the Bible fignifies a niark or 
brand impreſſed upon the body, but always ſome 
external affurance, or pledge given by God, 
Thus » the ſpies gave Rahab a token (the fame 
word is here called a mark)-that her life and the 
lives of all her relations ſhould be preſerved. The 
above paſſage then may be thus expteſſed, T 
Lord ſer, or exhibited a token to Cain, that no one 
who met him ſhould kill him. This might be done,; 
either by words, by an oath, or more probably 


the clouds. Thus God gave the + rainbow as a 
token of his covenant with Noah, And 4 circums 
ciſion as a token of the ſame to Abraham. He 
gave & Jonathan a token, when to attack his ene- 
mies. He gave | Hezekiah a fign of victory over 
his enemy, by the ſhadow on the dial of Ahaz, 
going backward ten degrees, &c. Then we learn 
that Cain, by the force of the divine curſe, went 
out from the preſence of the Lord, i. & out of the 
aſſembly, where the Lord appeared, and was wor- 
ſhipped; and never more enjoyed the bleſſings 


9 1 Sam. xiv. 10. I Ifa. x xxvitt. 8. 
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ſible and indelible manner. But in the opinion 
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and advantages of living in his father's family 
and neighbourhood. And he dwelt in the land if 
Ned. The word Nod ſignifies a vagabond. The 
country where he ſettled had that name, from his 
wandering up and down in it for a conſiderable 
time. It was ſaid to be on the Ea/tward of Eden. 
The ſentence pronounced againſt the father drove 
him to the Eaſt of Eden, and it would appear that 
the ſon purſued the ſame rout after receiving his 
doom. Some render Eaſtward, before, or over. 
Againſt, and think that Cain went to the Deſart of 
Arabia. The next account of Cain is, that he 
knew his wife, and ſhe conceived and bare Enoch: 
and he builded à city, and called it after the name 
of his ſon Enoch. Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, 
ſays, that Cain became highly profligate and im- 
moral, and built this city to ſecure his ill-gotten 
wealth. Others with greater probability, think 
that he built it to ſecure himſelf - from wild 
beaſts, or rather the attacks of thoſe whom his 
guilty conſcience made him dread. ' But this 
might be many ycats after he went to the land of 
Nod, when his family was greatly increaſed. 
He called the name of the city, after the name of 
bis fon. Some think he declined his own name, 
becauſe he knew it was become odious. But it 
is more likely, that he gave the city this name, out 
of the great affection he had for Enoch, This be 
came 
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came a ho in after-times. Thus, Nimrod 
called Nineveh, after his ſon Ninus. The Pfalmiſt 
obſerves the vanity of men calling their lands 
after their own names, and thinking by theſe 
means to perpetuate their memory, The ſentiment 
is well expreſſed by our pious paraphraſt: 

Vet, 'tis his inward thought and pride, 

« My houſe ſhall ever ſtand; 

And that my name may long abide 

I'll give it to my land. 

Vain are his thoughts, his hopes are loſt, - 

© How ſoon his mem'ry dies! | 


His name is written in the duſt | 
© Where his own carcaſe lie... Warrs. 


Many have raiſed an objection againſt this part 
of Cain's hiſtory ; and aſked, where could he find 
a wife, and inhabitants wherewith to people a city ? 
To account for this, ſome have gone into a chi- 
merical opinion, viz. that other men were created 
before Adam, called Preadamites, and that Cain 
in his travels met with ſome of theſe, married a 
wife among them, and his family became after- 
wards incorporated with them. But there is not 
the leaſt occaſion for any ſuppoſition of the kind. 
We are + informed that Adam begat a ſon when 
he was one hundred and thirty years old, and as it 
was common for mothers to. name their children | 


* Pfal. xlix. I. + Gen. v. iii, Ch. iv. 25. 
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as well as their fathers, Eve called him Seth, 8. x, 
appointed, For God, faid the, hath appointed my 
anather ſeed, inflead of Abel whom Cain flew. So it 
appears from this account, that Abel's death hap. 
pened about the year of the world, one hundred 
and twenty-nine. Now, conſidering the firſt blef. 
ſing pronounced upon our firſt parents to be 
fruitful, and multiply, and repleniſh the earth ; and 
conſidering the health and vigour of its firſt inha- 
bitants; by this time mankind might haye in- 
creaſed to a yery great number. We find, that 
afterwards, when human life, and no doubt their 
ſtrength were greatly curtailed, Jacob's family, 
which conſiſted only of ſeventy ſouls when they 
went down to Egypt, in little more than two hun, 
dred years, could muſter * fix hundred thouſand 
fighting men, Cain might have had many chil- 
dren of his own, when he killed Abel; and as he 
was the eldeſt ſon, and as ſuch, no doubt enjoyed 
priyileges above his brethren; he might have had 
a large train of ſervants, and many connections, 
whom he could prevail upon to be his attendants 
| on his journey, and ſhare their fate with him. 
| tg 1 own, at firſt brothers were under the neceſlity 
of marrying their own ſiſters, till new regulations 
4 | could afterwards take place; but it is more than 
probable, that there would be as great a diſtance 


in blood as poſſible; and if the tradition be true 
(which 


| * Exod. xii. 57, 
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(which is not unlikely) that Eve commonly had 


twins at a birth, the alliance betwixt brother and 
ſiſter would in a few years become pretty remote. 

Perhaps ſome will think it an inſuperable ob- 
jection to the above hypothefis, that according to 
the hiſtory of Moſes, moſt of the patriarchs were 
near one hundred years of age before they had 
| children. But I would here remark, that Moſes 
mentions excceding few of the firſt inbabitants 


of the world, The reaſon was this, his principal 


view in writing the book of Geneſis was to tranſ- 
mit to his countrymen a hiſtory of their anceſtors, 

and to give a connected chain of lineal deſcen- 
dents from Adam, thro' whom the promiſed ſeed 
was conveyed to the tribe of Judah. Now it ap- 
pears, that the elder branches of the ſame family 
were often paſſed by, in the determinate purpoſe 


of God, whilſt the promiſe of the bleſſing thro” 


this ſeed, was conferred upon the younger, 
Therefore as the hiſtorian, in his genealogy of 
the patriarchs, mentions only the names of thoſe 


who transferred the promiſe from Adam to Noah 


and to Abraham, and the names of ſuch as were 
more immediately connected with them, it is pro- 
bable, that when he ſays, ſuch a man at ſuch a 


period of life begat ſuch a ſon, this very ſon, in- 


ſtead of being the eldeſt, might have been the 


LE C- 


voungeſt ſon of the family to which he belonged. 
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LECTURE VII. 


This is the Book of the Generations of Adam. 


HE Jews called any catalogue or written 
record a Book: and by generations they 
underſtood, not only different pedigrees of men, 
but likewiſe all thoſe incidents which were con- 
nected with their hiſtory. Altho' Moſes ſtiles this 
chapter the book of the generations of Adam, yet it 
contains only the names, and a few tranſactions 
of thoſe patriarchs, who handed down the ſuccel- 
ſion of the promiſed ſeed from Adam to Noah; 


which, as I have already remarked, was what the 


writer had principally in view. I ſhall now, 


agreeable to my intended plan, review the moſt 


eminent characters, recorded in this genealogy, 
and endeavour to throw upon this early period of 
the world, as much light as can be collected, from 


the few hints which Moſes gives concerning it. 


But I would premiſe, that we here meet with 
ſeveral hiſtorical anecdotes, which the hiſtorian 
Introduces and concludes in ſuch an abrupt man- 
ner, 
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ner, that it 18 ſcarcely poſſible, to, affix to them 
any poſitive and. determinate meaning. The moſt 
probable reaſon for ſuch remarkable brevity may 
be this, . Moſes happening to. meet with ſome frag- 
ments of antient memoirs, faithfully tranſmitted 
them to poſterity. as he found them, without the 
ſmalleſt addition or variation whatever, a bot) 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that;there, are vi 
ſeven generations of Cain's poſterity. mentioned. 
We have indeed, ſome particulars recorded, re- 
lating to a few of theſc, with a view; to ſhew us 
how ſoon mechanical inventions came into the 
world, which the Egyptians and ſome other people 
vainly aſſumed to themſelves. But then we are 
not told, how long any of the family-of Cain lived, 
or at what period they died, as if they had been 
a generation not worthy to have MET: names re- 
corded in the book of the living., . Pat EE SM 
It is ſaid of * Lamech, the ſixth from Cain, that 
be took unto him two wives ; 5 the name of the one 
was Adah, and the name of the other. Zillab. From 
theſe words many take for granted, that Lamech 
was the firſt, who ventured to trangreſs the origi- 
nal inſtitution of marriage, and introduce poly- 
gamy into the world. But this is far from being 
certain, eſpecially as we find ſome pious, patri- 


archs in after-times adopting the_ſamg cuſtom. 
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Marriage with reſpe& to its outward form thay be 
conſidered as a civil and political inſtitution ; con. | 
ſequently the time when, atid the manner How it 


is to be celebrated, are regulated by human laws 
and theſe may differ in different parts of the world. 
Yet, as marriage was at firſt expreſsly appotnted 
by God himſelf, there is one part of it which is 
moral, and which no law not practice among men 
can affect, namely, that mutual fidelity, that per. 
petuity of love and affeclion, which huſband and 
wife ſolemnly pledge to each other. "Therefore 
this engagement muſt furcly TE vader the cuz 
nizance of the divine law. 
Aſter the days of Lantech, poly gamy, or 4 
plurality of wives was very common in the world, 
and is ſtill practiſed in moſt parts of the Eaſt. On 
this ſubject I ſhall make the following remarks. 
That marriage ſhould take place, between only 
one man and one woman, is evidently agrecable 
to the * firſt appointment of this ordinance in Parz. 
diſe ; is confirmed by + the words of our Saviour; 
and is beſt ſuited to the genius and purity of the 
Chriſtian religion. If we conſider marriage in 
political view, it appears from the moſt authentic 
obſervations, that where polygamy is permitted, 
population does not ſo much increaſe, nor axe the 
numbers of people ſo great, as in thoſe countries 
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where this practice is forbidden. We have read 
of ſwarms of men pouring out from the North as 
from a hive, and over. running the whole of the 
Roman Empire, yet, among theſe people poly- 
gamy was puniſhed by ſevere and ſanguinary 
laws. But! in my opinion, the ſtrongeſt argument 
for one woman being aſſigned to one man, ariſes 
from the conſtitution of nature, which, ſends 
nearly an * equal number of males and females 
into the world. Now, upon the ſuppoſition of one 
man enjoying ſeveral wives, a proportional num- 
ber of other men muſt be debarred of a privi- 
lege, to which all by nature have an equal claim. 
I know ſome learned men maintain, that in the 
early world, andi in Eaſtern countries where poly- 
gamy has been permitted, the number of females 
born, exceeds that of males, ſo as to tally with 

this conſtitution ; but this hypotheſis remains to 
be eſtabliſhed by well authenticated facts. And as it 
has been proved by the moſt accurate calculations, 
that the number of males rather exceeds the num- 
ber of females, in every climate both of Europe 
and America, it is highly improbable that che 


* The number of male infants exceeds that of females, in 
the proportion of nineteen to eighteen or thereabouts z which 
exceſs provides for the greater conſumption of males by war, 


ſeafaring, or other dangerous and unhealthy occupations. 
Mor. aud Politic. Philoſoph. Art, Pealypamy. 
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globe. 
And Adab bare Fabat: be Was "the Buber Fn 
fuch as dwell in tents, and ſuc neh as have cattle, 
The Hebrews call him, the father of any thing, 
who was the firſt inventer of it, or a moſt excellent 
maſter in that art. The paſtoral employment” Was 
begun by Abel,” but it ſeems to have been brought 
to much greater perfection by Jabal. For he in. | 
vented and conſtrued tents, which in thoſe hot Ml 

countries, ſerved as temporary Houſes for the 
ſhepherds, to defend them againſt the inelemeney 
of the elements, and other dangers to which they | 
might be expoſed in wild and deſart Places | 

Theſe tents they could eaſily i remove, after their 
flocks had eaten up the graſs in one place, and Ml. 
tranſport them to another, where richer paſturage 

was to be found. In ſhort, it would appear, that 
Jabal improved upon all the former methods of WM 
breeding, feeding, and preſerving cattle, 
And his brother's name was Tubal : he was the | 
father of all ſuch as handle the harp, and the organ. 
We are ſo conſtructed by our Maker, that certain 
tones and ſounds give us far more pleaſure than 
others; and there is no man whoſe organs are pro- 
perly formed, who is not more or leſs ſuſceptible 
of the powers of melody and muſic. The firſt of 
mankind having the whole of their bodily organs 
remark⸗ 
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remarkably vigorous and ſtrong, might perhaps 
feel muſical impreſſions in a more exquiſite man- 
ner, than their feebler and more frail poſterity. 
Accordingly they clothed their hiſtory, their reli. 
gion, and laws, with the garb of poetry and muſic 
and thus by ſoothing the imagination, facts con- 
veyed in this manner, became more deeply im - 
printed upon their memories, It ſeems Jubal was 
the firſt who invented muſical inſtruments, in 
order to aſſiſt the human voice. Theſe are ſaid to 
be the harp and the organ. But as theſe two 
words include all ſtringed and winded inſtru- 
ments, the tranſlators have rendered them the 
harp and organ, becauſe they conſidered each of 
theſe, the moſt eminent of the kind. 

And Zillah, ſhe alſo bare Tubal-Cain, an inflrufter 
if every artificer in braſs and iron. This circum 
ſtance in a greater meaſure confirms a * theory 
which I propoſed in a former diſcourſe, reſpecting 
the curſe upon the ground; and it is to me a clear 
demonſtration, that the earth ſuffered ſome great 
convulſion before this period. 1 have already ob- 
ſerved, that the natural cauſe, employed by the 
Almighty, for bringing about this event was pro- 
bably a general eruption of ſubterraneous fire ; 
that great and active agent, which on account of 


» gee Lect. VI. page 172. 
„ its 
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its various and wonderful effects, may be ſtiled the 
prime miniſter of Jehovah in the inanimate world, 
During this awful ſcene, many of the heavier bodies 
on account of their reſiſtance, would be protruded 
with thegreateſt force from theirprimordial ſtations, 
and when thrown above the ſurface of the earth 
. would be the laſt of deſcending. A number of theſe 
denſer bodies, happening to unite after their de- 
ſcent, would equally preſs upon the portions of 
matter beneath them, and form unto themſelves 
a ſolid baſe ; While others would ſink deeper into 
a ſofter ſtratum, and remain in their firſt poſition, 
till the circumjacent ſoil, being carried away by 
floods, inundations, &c. they would then become 
expoſed to the air; and by ꝰ the corroding influ- 
ence of the elements, the growth of trees, and 
other cauſes, might be ſo altered, and forced from 
their primitive ſtations, as to form the Taping 
and declivities of mountains. _ | 
After this cataſtrophe, the ſurface of 6 earth 
would be covered with a great quantity of hetero- 
geneous ſubſtances, and among other things, with 
the ores of different metals. Theſe would remain 
a long time above ground, before their ſuperior 
weight made them ſink into the, earth, or time 
incruſted them over with coverings of different 


* Sce De Luc's Lettres Phyſic. et Moral. Vol. II. 
| kinds. 
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Kinds. It is probable the ſparkling appearance 
of theſe ores had long attracted the attention 
of the curious, till at laſt Tubal-Cain finding 
ſome parts of them accidentally fuſe in the fire, 
ſet his inventive genius to work to make experi- 
ments, and at laſt found out the arts of making 
braſs and iron. Which made his name cele- 
brated for many ages after; in ſo far, that it is 
thought he was that Vulcan, whom the heathens 
worſhipped as the god of the forge. | 

It is however clear from this -part of Moſes's 
hiſtory, that the uſe and management of metals 
was well underſtood at that time, for * copper and 
iron are of all metals with the greateſt difficulty 
extracted from their ores, and cannot even in our 
days be rendered malleable without much {kill 
and trouble; and jit proves alſo that the arts in 
general were in an improved ſtate among the 
antediluvians. 


| And the ſiſter of Ti ubal-Cain was Naamah. The 
Jews ſay, that ſhe was the firſt who found out the 
arts of ſpinning and weaving. Which is not im- 
probable; for when we reflect that her brothers 
were men of extraordinary genius and invention, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe that the ſiſter would like- 
wiſe poſſeſs accompliſhments above the reſt of her 


* Watſon's Chemiſtry, 
ſex. 
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lex. The origin of arts is often times caſual, 
owing to ſome ſudden thought, or lucky accident, 


which throws new diſcoveries in our way. But 


whether the early world had ſome ſupernatural 
athitance in finding out uſeful arts; or whether 
they were left to inveſtigate them by their own 
genius, muſt ever remain to us an impenetrable 
feeret : yet doubtleſs thoſe inventions, which tend 
to ſupply the neceſſities, and alleviate the troubles 


of lite, would be coeval with the firſt eſtabliſh. 


ments of ſociety. And conſidering what advan- 
tages the antediluvians derived from their longe- 
vity, for making experiments and improvements, 
it is highly probable that many arts were carried 
to a much greater degree of perfection before 
the deluge, than they have been ſince that era, 
We may figure to ourſelves, what degrees of 
light and knowledge would be imparted to the 


world from ſuch men as a Bacon or a Newton, 


were they to live eight or nine hundred years, 
The knowledge of many uſeful arts no doubt pe- 
riſhed at the flood with the inhabitants of the 
earth; it being ſcarcely poſſible, that one fingle 
family which eſcaped the general wreck, could 
have even had a ſuperficial knowledge of every 
uſeful fcience or invention. Men may be truly 
pious, and yet at the ſame time not be the molt 

he ee inge 


—_— DO” ens. 


ingeinious.- Cain's fail y exceeded Setl's in in- 
ventive knowledge ſo” much as to be the only 
mechanics of the age. The barrennefs of their 
ſoil might contribute to this part of their cha- 
racer; for neceſſity often ſerves as à ſpur to in- 


vention. When large focieties are formed, and 


mutual intercourſe prevails among mankind; it is 
ſcarcely poffible' for aw uſeful invention to be loft, 
but were all the preſent inhabitants of the earth, 
excepting; eight perſons,” to be ſuddenly cut off, 
how many arts which contribute to the ſubſiſtence 
of thouſands would | lie buried in e for 2 
long ſpace of time ?.; /- 

We are next. preſented with a 38 of Lamech 
to Adah and Zillah. Hear my. voice ye wives of 
Lamech ; 3 hearken unto my ſpeech : for I have flain 
a nan te. my wounding, and a young man to my hurt. 
Cain ſhall be avenged feven fald, then Lamech 
ſeventy and, ſeven fold. Theſe words are ſome an- 
tient fragment of a hiſtory, and have no connec. 
tion with - what! goes before or follows after. 
Therefore it is impoſſible to ſay on what n 
or for what purpoſe they were ſpoken. 

The Jews had a ſooliſh conceit that Ch 
ſew Cain. But had this been the cafe; how could 
he have faid, that he had flain a young man, for 
by this time Cain muſt have been greatly ad- 
vanced in years? Beſides, inſtead of bging puniſh» 
ed, 
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ed, he ſays that he ſhould be avenged, i. e. others 
would be puniſhed far more ſeverely for killing 
him, than if they had killed Cain. The, moſt 
rational conjecture about the intent of Lamech's 
declaration is this, The murther of Abel had 
for a long time occaſioned an animoſity between 
the deſcendents of Seth and Cain, which had 
made the latter build a city, that his children 
might live near together, and be able more caſih 
to unite for the common ſafety. And it happen- 
ing that Adah and Zillah upon hearing ſome 
alarming news, acquainted their huſband of the 
great danger he was in. When Lamech to com- 
poſe their minds, and baniſh their fears, made 
unto them the following ſpeech, which ſhould 
begin with a queſtion, and then may be thus para · 
phraſed. Why ſhould we make our lives uneaſy 
with theſe groundleſs ſuſpicions? And what have 
I done, that I ſhould be afraid? Have I flain a 
man young or old, or offeted violence to our bre- 
thren of the other family? and ſurely reaſon mult 
teach them, that they have no right to invade or 
hurt me, Cain indeed killed his younger bro- 
ther Abel, but God was pleaſed fo far to forgive 
his fin, as to threaten to take the ſevereſt ven- 
geance on any one that ſhould kill him ; and if 
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ſo, ſurely they muſt meet with a greater puniſh: 
ment, who ſhall preſume to kill me, or any of my 
innocent family. For if Cain ſhall be avenged 
ſeven fold, truly Lamech ſeventy and ſeven fold; 
* And probably by diſcourſes of this kind, and 
other arts which he made uſe of, he ſo far over- 
came the fears and ſhyneſs of the whole of his 
family, that thereafter, they ventured to commence 
an acquaintance with the reſt of their brethren, 
till at laſt both became equally corrupted ; which 
provoked God to inflict an awful puniſhment uport 
the whole. 

Moſes then drops the hiſtory of Cain's family; 
and acquaints us that Adam had another ſon; 
called Seth. It is probable that he was born very 
ſoon after the death of Abel, as Eve declared that 
God had given her another ſon in his ſtead. 
There is no doubt but Adam had a great number 
of children, that the purpoſe of God might be 
anſwered, in ſpeedily repleniſhing the earth with 
inhabitants; tho? Moſes mentions none of their 
names, becauſe his anceſtors were lineally de- 
ſcended from Seth, and he intended only to write 
their hiſtory. He tells us, that Seth had a ſon 
born to him called Enos, and that + then, began men 
to call upon the name of the Lord. Commentators 
give us three difterent ſenſes of theſe words. 


x Stackbouſe's Hiſtory of 6 Bible. "Y Gen. i iv. 26. 
PIT Some 


who lived under his own eye would ſo ſoon ſhake 
off parental authority, and apoſtatiſe from the be- 
lief and worſhip of the one true God. 
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Some think the words ſhould be rendered, b 


men profaned in calling on the name of the Lord; 


and that even Enos arrogated to himſelf 4 
power, as if he had been a god. But this ſenſe 
ſeems harſh and unnatural There is nothing 
more unlikely, than that Adam's grandchildren; 


Others think, that thb' men had hitherto wor: 
ſhipped God in private, yet they now inſtituted 


public aſſemblies, met in larger ſocieties for ſolemn 


and ſocial worſhip, and introduced liturgies and 
forms, for more effectually paying their homage 
to the Almighty. This indeed is a very natural 
comment from thoſe, who place religion in modes 
and ſet forms of worſhip. But it is ſcarcely cre- 
dible, that Adam and his family had never met 
together to worſhip God till now, when we are 
fold that Cain and Abel, and probably both thelt 
families along with them, brought their offering 
to the Lord: this they no doubt did Fern nn 
day. | 

But others put a more conſiſtent interpretation 


upon the words “, nameiy, that men now called 
Themfelves by the name of the Lord. The meaning 


5 Taylor's Scripture Divinity. = 
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of which is, that about this period, the family of 
Seth, which adhered to God and his worſhip, 
began to give themſelves a denomination, expreſ. 
five of their relation and regards to him, They 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the irreligious fami- 
ly of Cain, and aſſumed the title of the /ons or 
children of God: which deſignation was afterwards 
applied to them by Moſes“; yea it was uſed after 
the flood+, and adopted by the | writers of the 
New Teſtament. 

Moſes now proceeds to give us a lift of Seth's 
deſcendents, in order to connec the chain be- 
tween the firſt man, and the latter patriarchs of 
his own family: but he gives us no partieulars, 
relating to any of their characters or tranſactions 
in life, excepting three, viz. Enoch, Lamech, and 
Noah. He only acquaints us at what time they 
yere born, and when they died; to ſhew us the 
great length to which human life extended in 
this early period of the world. He begins his 
catalogue with Adam, the founder of this and 
every other family beſide, He ſays $, Adam lived 
one hundred and thirty years, and begat a ſon in his 
own likeneſs, and after his own image, and called 
lit name Seth, When the Almighty created plants 
and animals, he impoſed one great law on both, 


+ Job i. 6. & 1 John iii. Fe 
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viz. that each ſhould bring forth after their own 
kind. Owing to this law, the different ſpecies of 
creatures upon earth, are preſerved from being 
changed, or blended into one another. There. 
fore, conſiſtently with the eſtabliſhed courſe of 
nature, it was impoſſible, that Adam could have a 
ſon, but after his own image, and in his own like- 
neſs. As he was the firſt of the human race, and 
had no father according to the fleſh, he is for that 
reaſon called * zhe ſon of God; and being endowed 
with powers of body and mind, which gave him a 
ſuperiority over every other creature, and in fo 
far made him reſemble his Maker, he is ſaid by 


way of eminence, to be made in the image of 


God. But, as the Creator impreſſed this image 
upon the firſt man, to be the criterion of all his 
polterity above the inferior creation, therefore 
+ all mankind are faid to be made in the image of 
God, as well as Adam. Perhaps the reaſon wh 
Moſes mentions this circumſtance, of Seth being 
in the likeneſs of his father, was to acquaint his 
countrymen, that tho? they valued themſelves upon 


being the deſcendents of Seth, yet this their great 


patriarch, was only a frail and mortal man, as well 
as the reſt of Adam's poſterity. | 

Before the hiſtorian deſcribes the age of any 
other perſon, he tells us what was the length of 


we Luke Ill, 38. + Gen. ix. 6. 


. Adam's 
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Adam's. And all the days that * Adam lived, were 
nine hundred and thirty years. From. this account, 
it is evident that Adam lived far longer than any 
other man, mentioned in facred hiſtory. For we 
are not to eſtimate his life in the ſame manner, 
as we do that of any of his poſterity. The lives of 
other men are reckoned from their birth to their 
death: and many years elapſe before they arrive 
at their prime, or what is called manhood. Yea 
| the climax, or aſcent of life to its meridian, is per- 
haps nearly equal to its deſcent to the grave. 
Now the firſt of theſe periods is to be ſubſtracted 
from the life of Adam, who doubtleſs firſt ap- 
peared in the very prime and flower of his age; 
which age, is to be counted from that period to his 
death. So that in this view, he lived near twice 
as long as Methuſelah, who was nine hundred and 
ſixty nine years old when he died. Hence we 
conclude that his conſtitution was uncommonly 
healthful and ſtrong. This may be accounted for, 
from his being the immediate workmanſhip of the 
Almighty, and his having ſo often eat of the tree 
af life, during his reſidence in the garden. 

The next patriarch, whom Moſes in the leaſt 
characteriſes, is Enoch. He thus fays of him, 
Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for God 
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took him. Enoch has been celebrated from earlieſt 
times, for his wiſdom and his learning, not only 
among his own poſterity, but likewiſe by many 
of the heathen writers. They fay, he was the firſt 
who taught the knowledge of the ſtars; that he 
himfelf was taught by the gods; and was the 
fame perſon who was afterwards called Atlas, 
The Mahometan authors ſay, that he received 
thirty books of revelations from God, wherein 
the fecrets of the moſt occult ſciences were writ. . 
ten: and that he taught arithmetic and aſtronomy. 
Jews and Chriſtians have generally believed him 
to be a prophet. This appears from the name 
which he gave to his ſon Methufelah, which 
meaneth, he dieth, and the dart, or emiſſion of 
waters cometh. Accordingly the deluge happened 


in the very year in which he died. The Apoſtle | 
Jude * calls him the ſeventh from Adam, i. e. in 


the genealogical line of Seth, to diſtinguiſh him 
from Enoch, Cain's ſon. And he mentions a 
remarkable prophecy emitted by him. Behold, 
the Lord cometh, with ten thouſands of his faints, or 
according to ſome verfions, of his angels, to execute 
judgment upon all. This paſſage is not taken from 
the hiſtory of Moſes, or from any canonical book 


among the Jews, but from ſome antient collection 


Jude 14. N 
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church, which has been long ſince loſt 3 and which 


book, probably contained many things relating to 


other patriarchs and prophets, as well as Enoch. 
The loſs of this book was miſerably ſupplied, by 


forging books under the names of the patriarchs, 
ſuch as Enach ; the life of Adam; the book of Seth 3 


and the tetaments of the Patriarchs ; all which, ap- 


peared 1 in very carly days of the church. 
Moſes ſays of Enoch, he walked with God. This 
phraſe is very emphatic, and implies friendſhip 


and benevolence. betwixt ſuch as converſe tage- 


ther. Therefore, an * apoſtle, when giving an 
account of Enoch's tranſlation, ſays; he piatſad 
God: and argues; that this was the effect of his 
faith, and hopes of a future reward. For without 
faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God + for he that cometh 
unto God, muſt believe that be is, and that he is th# 
rewarder of them that diligently ſeek bim. Thus 


pleaſing God, coming unto him, and diligently foeking 


bim, are ſynonimous terms, and all included in the 
ſenſe of walking with Cod Hence we learn; that 
Enoch by faith, led a very religious and heavenly 
life. His thoughts and his affections were re- 
moved from things below, and ſet on things ab 
He had a deep Tenſe of God and of his e 


20 klebe xi. 57 6. 
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habitually impreſſed upon his mind. He delight- 
ed in his ways, behaved as always in his fight, and 
conſtantly ſtudied to pleaſe: him 'and promote his 
glory. Some learned men are of opinion that 
Enoch frequently converſed with angels, who ap- 
peared, and gave inſtructions to many of the pa- 
triarchs of old: for ſuch communications migbt 
be then neceſſary, to keep 15 a tolerable ſenſe of 
religion among men. 88 1973s 
Adam having continued nine kundred 4nd 
thirty years a living monument both of the juſtice 
and mercy of God, and having been an eye wit- 
neſs of his power and providence, would not fail 
to inſtru his children, in the important truths 
with which he himſelf was acquainted z but having 
died about fifty-ſeven years before this period, it 
would be an irreparable loſs to the whole of his 
family, to be deptived of a head, to whom on 
every occaſion, they might have recourſe as to 4 
venerable oracle. Befides, their hopes of a delt- 
verance from death by the ſeed of the woman, 
would become faitit and languid, when they had f 


ſeen their great parent, and his pious ſon Abel, 0 
both return unto the duſt. Therefore God who i 
never left himſelf without a witneſs to the world, 0 


raiſed up in place of Adam a man of ſingulat I tt 
piety, and extraordinary knowledge, viz, Enoch; 
and by a miraculous and ſupernatural event, he 
con 
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convinced them of his ptovidetice in inſpeQing < 
and rewarding his faithful ſervants, and taught 
them to look up to a better ſtate than the preſent; 
For Moſes ſays; Enoch was not, an expreſſion 
which in other parts of ſcripture means, 7 depart 
from life. And he adds; for God took him. The 
Apoſtle Paul; in the paſſage already cited, ex- 
pains this, and fays; By faith Enoch was tran- 
ſlated that he ſhould: not ſee death ; and was not 
found, becauſe God had tranſlated him. 1 ſhall not 
mention any of thoſe chimerical opinions whick - 


jews and Chriſtians have adopted concerning the 
manner of Enoch's tranflation, and the place to- 


which he was carried. Doubtleſs, he was changed 
in the ſame manner as the laſt and piotis inhabi- 
tants of the world will be, when mortal puts on 
immortality, and death is ſwallowed up in victory, 
and like them; became fit for joining the ſociety of 
angels. Some think it probable*, that he was 
tranſlated in a viſible manner as Elijah was after- 
wards, by a glorious appearance of the Shechinah; 
from whence ſome heavenly miniſters might be 
detached, to convey him to a better world. An 
ingenious writer obſerves , That this tranſlation 
of Enoch was an intimation to mankind, that, if 
they overcamie the depravity of their nature-as he 


2 Taylor's Scripture Divinity. Page 175. + Wor- 
ington' s Eſſays, Page 72. 
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did, they ſhould be delivered from the ill conſe. 
quences of it, as he was; the chiefeſt of which wag 
death temporal and eternal, both which he avoid: 
ed. And, * as the fate of Abel was an argument 
to their reaſon, ſo the tranſlation of Enoch was an 
argument to their ſenſes of another ſtate of life; 
If according to the Samaritan copy Adam was 
alive, it muſt have been a lively and affecting in. 
ſtance, of what he might have enjoyed; had he 
preſerved his innocence, as well as an earneſt of 
the victory over the evil one, who robbed him of 
it; and a ſtrong ground of confidence, that he and 
the reſt of his poſterity ſhould not be left entirely 
under the power of death ; but ſome time or other 
be reſtored to the favour of their Maker, and be- 


hold his preſence in bliſs and immortality, Thus 


under the three great diſpenſations of religion; 
the Patriarchal, the Moſaic, and the Chri ian, God 


has given to the world a ſenſible proof of a future 


+ © Rate, by tranſlating ſome men, who had their ſouls 


and bodies united, into the inviſible world. Firſt 
Enoch, then Elijah, and laſtly Jeſus Chriſt: 


The next patriarch, of whom any thing i is men- 


tioned beſides his age, and his having children in 


common with the reſt, is Lamech: It is ſaid of 
him, He begat a ſen, and called his name Noah, 
Peter's on Job, Page 274. + Biſhep Law's 
Theory of Religion, Page 64: laſt edit. 


faying 
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faying, this ſame hall comfort us concerning our 
work and toil of our hands, becauſe of the ground 
which the Lord hath curſed. Noah ſignifies re or 
reſreſhment. Many are of opinion, that each of the 
heads of families recorded in this catalogue were 
endowed with a prophetic ſpirit ; and that Lamech 
impoſed this name on his ſon accompanied with 
the above declaration, as foreſeeing the great ad- 
yantages the world would receive under him. 

I hall mention ſeveral opinions of learned men 
upon this ſubje&, and leave it to every one, in this 
inſtance, as well as in every other, to judge for 
himſelf, and to embrace that opinion, which to 
him appears the moſt propable. Some think 
that this ſpeech of Lamech's, was nothing more 
than an expreſſion of joy on the birth of a ſon. 
Some peculiar circumſtances of his family, might 
lead him on this occaſion, to expreſs his hopes and 
viſhes that his ſon would be a ſupport | and com- 
fort to him : and there might be reaſons too, for 
recordjng this ſpeech, with which at this diſtance 
of time we are wholly. unacquainted. 

Thoſe who look upon the name of Noah to be 
truly prophetic, are much divided in their ſenti- 
ments, as to its intention. An eminent divine 
endeavours to prove four things from the words 


Dayſon on Geneſis. + Sherlock on Prophecy. 
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of Lamech. 1. That the curſe upon the ground 
ſubſiſted in all its rigour in the days of that pa. 
triarch, and that from this declaration he himſelf 
felt it in a ſenſible manner. 2. That there was 
an expeQation in his time, at leaſt among thoſe 
who had not forgot God, of a deliverance from 
the curſe of the fall : and therefore Lamech points 
out his expeQations under the child then born, 
This ſame ſhall comfort us, i. e. this is the ſeed of 
the woman, the heir of the promiſe ; the effect of 
which ſhall be ſeen in his time. 3. That the an- 
tient expeQation, founded on the prophecy given 
at the fall, was not of an immediate and ſudden 
deliverance. 4. That the world was not to be 
delivered all at once from the whole curſe of the 
fall. Then in conſequence of this expoſition, it 
is maintained, that the prophecy has been verified 
in the event: : that the earth has been reſtored 
from the curſe laid on it, and now enjoys the 
bleflings contained in the covenant made with 
Noah. 
Others are of opinion *, that Lamech's pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled, by the enriching manure, 
which was thrown over the face of the habitable 
earth, at the time of the deluge; by the fertility 
of which mankind were comforted, concerning 


* Clayton's Vindication, Part 2. 
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heir wwork, and the toil of their hands, with regard 
to the ground which the Lord had curſed. It being 


well known, that the moſt ſtubborn and barren 


ſoil, will be fertiliſed, with lime, marle, ſea ſhells, 
and a mixture of ſand : which accounts for Noah's 
ſo ſoon planting a vineyard, and being intoxicated 
with the juice thereof. | 

The Jewiſh interpreters generally expound the 
words of the prophecy thus, He ſhall make our 
labour in tilling the ground more eaſy for us; in that 
he ſhall be the inventer of ſeveral uſeful tools and 
inſtruments of huſbandry ; but as braſs and iron 
were found out by Tubal-Cain, doubtleſs all neceſ- 
ſary tools, were brought to great perfection before 
Noah's time. 

Some tell us*, that he received this name, be- 
cauſe he firſt invented the art of making wine, a 
liquor that chears the heart, and makes man for- 
get ſorrow, toil, and trouble. | 

+ It is the opinion of others, that Lamech ſpoke 
theſe words at the birth of Noah, becauſe God had 
informed him that this ſon, ſhould obtain a grant 
of the creatures for the uſe of man: and knowing 
the labour and inconveniencies they were then 
under, he rejoiced in foreſeeing what eaſe and 


comfort they would enjoy, when they ſhould 


* Patrick in Loc. + Shuckford's Conne&.. Vol. I. page 93. 
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obtain a large ſupply of animal food, over and 
above what they could raiſe from the ground by 
tillage. 

Laſtly, * ſome reaſon in this manner, Enoch's 
prophecy foretold the deſtruction of mankind 
without any glimpſe of hope: but Lamech's pro- 
phecy implied a bleſſing to come by the piety of 
his ſon Noah; which, with every other bleſſing, 
was founded on the original promiſe to Adam. 
And as from Noah's loins a race of men was to 
be continued, among theſe - would ariſe, a man 
from the Lord, who ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent! * 
head, and obtain a final victory over him. Thence the 
faith and hope of mankind relying on the original 
prophecy, was ſtill kept alive. 

The tenth and laſt, of this book or catalogue of 
patriarchs, was Noah himſelf; of whom it is ſaid, 
+ He was a juſt man, and perfect in his generations, 
and he walked with God. Noah has the ſame cha- 
racter with Enoch, but more amplified. For it is 
ſaid of him, that he not only walked with God, 
but was perfect in his. generation. Perfection both 
under the Old and New Teſtament, when applied 
to men, does not mean abſolute and immutable 
purity, and immunity from every moral failing, 
but a freedom from the dominion of vice, and an 


# 88 on the Deluge. + Gen. vi. 9. 
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habitual courſe of ſincere obedience; Therefore, 
the higheſt degree of holineſs among men, is only 
of a comparative nature. Thus, Noah was ſaid 
to be perfect in his generation, becauſe his piety 
vas not only ſuperior to that of his cotemporaries, 
but was ſingular and extraordinary, conſidering 
the depravity of thoſe among whom he lived. 

The moſt remarkable part of ſacred hiſtory 
during this period, is, the longevity, or great 
length of age, to which men then arrived. There 
were ten generations of patriarchs before the flood; 
Of theſe ſeven lived above nine hundred years: 
one above eight hundred, and another above 
ſeven. Enoch ſeems to have been tranſlated in 
the prime of his life; as he was then only three 
hundred and ſixty-five years old. But the ſhort- 
neſs of the father's age, was compenſated to his 
ſon Methuſelah. | He is the oldeſt of Adam's 
poſterity upon record; for he lived nine hundred 
and ſixty-nine years. This might be owing to the 
| ſtrength of his conſtitution, and his leading a very 
regular and temperate life. 

Some think, that the years of Moſes were only 
lunar, i. e. months. But the futility of this OPpi- 
nion is very evident : : becauſe had it been fo, 
Methuſelah would have only been ſeventy-five 
rears old when he died ; and Abraham not quite 


fifteen 3 
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fifteen ; tho' he is ſaid cope * of a good old 
age. 

Joſephus the Jewiſh. biſtorian, and forme * Chriſ. 
tian divines are of opinion, that before the flood; 
and ſome time after, mankind in general, did not 
live to ſuch 4 remarkable age, but only a few 
beloved of God, ſuch as the patriarchs mentioned 
by Moſes. They reaſon in this manner : tho? the 
hiſtorian records the names of ſome men, whoſe 
longevity was fingular, yet that is no proof, that 
the reſt of mankind attained to the fame period 
of life, more than that every man was then of a 
gigantic ſtature, becauſe he ſays, + in theſe days 
there were giants upon the earth. Beſides, had the 
whole of the antediluvians lived ſo very long, and 
increaſed in numbers in proportion to their age; 
before the flood of Noah, the earth could not have 
contained its inhabitants, even ſuppoſing no part 
of it had been ſea. And had animals lived as 
long, and multiplied in the ſame manner as they 
| have done afterwards, they would have conſumed 
the whole produce of the globe, and the ſtronger 
would have extinguiſhed many ſpecies of the 
weaker. Hence they conclude, that for wiſe and 
good ends, God extended only the lives of the 
patriarchs, and a few beſide, to ſuch an extraor- 


: * See Warren's Geologia. Chap. 13, + Gen. vi. 4. 
dinary 
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dinary length. If this was the caſe, it might be 
owing to the primeval fertility of that country 
where Adam and all the patriarchs of the line of 
Seth reſided, and which, as I have * already ob- 
ſerved, was probably freed: from the elke 4 the 

curſe laid upon tlie ground. © © 
But moſt writers maintain thi kits af 
inkife in general in the early world, not only 
upon the authority of ſacred, but like wiſe of pro- 
fane hiſtory: And tho' it be difficult to aſſigi 
natural eaufes for ſuch a conſtitution, yet the 
moral reaſons are more obvious. When the earth 
was wholly: unpeopled;: except by one pair; it was 
neceſſary to endow! men with a ſtronger” frame; 
and to allow them æ longer continuance upon 
earth, for peopling it with: inhabnants. In the 
mfant ſtate of every mechanical arty relating to 
tillage, building, clothing; &e. it would require 
many years experience to invent proper tools and 
inſtruments to eaſe men of their labdur; and by 
multiplied eſſays, and experiments, to bring their 
inventions to any degree of maturity and perfec< 
tion. Every part of their work miuſt! have been 
exceedingly arduous from ſuch apenuryiatid coarſe- 
neſs of tools, and mult have required longer time 
ind more ſtrength of body, than afterwards; when 
* Led, VI. page 175. 
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mechanical knowledge was introduced into the 
world. If parents at this period, had not continued 
long with their children, to have taught them 
the arts of providing for themſelves; and have 
defended them from the attacks of wild beaſts 
and from other injuries, to which they were ex- 
poſed; many families would have been totally 
extinguiſhed. But one of the beſt and moſt valu! 
able ends, which longevity would anſwer, was, 
the tranſmitting of knowledge, particularly of 
religtous knowledge to mankind: And thus, be- 
fore writing was invented; or any ſuch eaſy and 
durable mode of conveyance was found out, a 
very few men ferved for many generations fo in- 
ſtruct their poſterity, who would not be at 2 loſs 
to conſult living and authentic records. 

There is no doubt but Almighty God, when he 
ſtretched out the life of man to many hundred 
years, made as much uſe of natural means, as he 
does now, when he prolongs our lives only to the 
age of three or four ſcore. Many reafons have 
deen given, to account for the amazing longevity 
of the antediluvians; fuch as the following: their 
Having been newly made by God, and endowed 
with ſtronger conſtitutions ; the priſtine vigour of 
the carth, producing better and more generous 
fruits ; the ſobriety and temperance of their lives; 
their conſtant exercife and labour; their know- 
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ledge of the virtues of herbs and plants; the ſim- 
plicity and goodneſs of their diet, which conſiſted 
moſtly, of milk and vegetables, Now, that ſeveral 
or all of theſe may conduce to long life, appears 
from remarkable inſtances of * longevity i in modern 
times, On the other hand, learned men aſſign 
reaſons for the great brevity of human life, ſuch 
as, a too tender education; ; ſuckling ſtrange 
nurſes ; too haſty marriages ; but aboye all lux. 
ury ; high ſauces ; ; ſtrong liquors, &c, 
fter the "Ry God made a ſenſible change i in 
the length of man's days, and haſtened the period, 
of human life, that the number of fouls he intend- 
ed to ſend into the world before the conſumma- 
tion of all things, might haye a ſpeedier pro- 
bation. | 
"I ſhall conlude this diſcourſe with the follow- 
ing reflection, + Man in truth is a compound of 
f contradictions, he is apt to complain that human 
life is ſhort, and yet his time lies often heavy 


* The learned Dr. Harvey mentions a man called Parr in 
Shropſhire, who lived one hundred and fifty-two years and nine 
months, Another called Henry Jenkins, in Yorkſhire, lived 
till he was one hundred and ſixty-nine. And à man in the 
North of Scotland, called Laurence, married when he was a 
hundred years old ; and when he was a hundred and forty, 
uſed to go a fiſhing i in his little boat. | 
F Cockburn on the Deluge. 
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upon his hands, becauſe he knows not how to 
« employ it uſefully, or to any good purpoſe. 
« He is deſirous of long life, and yet by his follies 
and intemperance, cuts ſhort the thread of life, 
and fees not half his days. He has daily ſpec- 
* tacles of mortality before his eyes, and yet he 


© never thinks of his own end, nor the ie. # 
of his lite,” 
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fnd God ſaw that the Wickedneſs of Man woas great 
in the Earth, and that every Imaginatian of the 
| Thought of his Heart was only evil continually, 


moſt unfavourable views of human nature, 
theſe words are conſidered, as a literal deſcription 


of all mankind, before their minds are renewed 


by the irreſiſtible influences of divine grace, But 
I would remark, that tho' ſuch doctrines may be 
reliſned by people of dark and gloomy diſpoſitions, 


who, like certain animals, hate to ſtir abroad in 


ſunſhine, but love to make their exeurſions under 
the cover of the night; yet in my opinion, we 
cannot offer a greater inſult to the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Almighty Creator, than to ſup- 
poſe him capable of filling this world with a race 
of ſuch execrable beings, and beſtowing upon 
them a nature, which makes every imagination 
of their heart only eyil continually. That, human 
nature by the aids youchſafed it, may riſe to high 
| | degrees 


N ſome ſyſtems, which are founded on the 
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degrees of purity and virtue; and on the other 
hand, by perverting the gifts of the Creator, may 
ſink into the moſt abjeꝙ ſtate of moral pollution, 
is a truth eſtabliſhed by the hiſtory of every 
age and nation of the world. The latter ſeems to 
have been the general character of mankind, for 
ſome time before the deluge. Their picture is 
drawn by the hiſtorian in ſtrong colouring, and 
the features are of the worſt and moſt forbidding 
kind; but it is peculiar to the age which he de- 
ſcribes. For had the world in any ſubſequent 
period, produced a whole generation ſo very aban- 
doned, that the thoughts of their hearts were con- 
tinually ſet upon evil, there is no doubt, but the 
Tighteous Governor of all, would have exterint- 
nated them alſo, by ſome general judgment, ſimi- 
lar in its effects to the flood of Noah. OE 2 
Aſſiſted by the ſcanty lights which Maſes gives 
us relating to this period, I ſhall now endeavour 
to point out ſome ot the principal cauſes, which 
contributed to that univerſal corruption and de- 
pravity of morals, which prevailed in the antedi- 
Invian world. It is the general opinion of divines, 
that the poſterity of Seth continued for a long 
time a diſtinct and ſeparate people from the fa- 
mily of Cain; and the Eaſterns had a tradition 
that Adam before his death, called his children 
and family together, and in the moſt earneſt man- 
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ner cautioned chem againſt the influence of bad 
example, and the danger of aſſociating with the 
race of Cain. It ſcems they at firſt religiouſly ob- 
ſerved their father's admonitions, | in ſo much that 
they took a new name. They called themſelves 
by the name the Lord, or in other words, the ſons 
of Gd. 

| Moſes afterwards inte us, When men began 
to multiply, i. e. when the earth was filled with 
inhabitants, and tribes formerly living remote, 
began to approach nearer to one another, Daugh- 
ters were born unto them, meaning in greater 
abundance than formerly : which ſeems to hint, 
that at this period, there were conſiderably more 
females than males born into the world. Some 
think that Moſes, being now about to mention 
the wickedneſs of the antedilüvians, introduces 
the poſterity of Cain, as being tlie chief cauſe 
thereof; and that he ſtiles them men, and daugh- 
ters of men, becauſe they were ſenſual and earthly; 
in which ſenſe the word mien is ſometimes uſed in 
the ſcriptures. | 


The ſons of God ſaw the daughters of men that 
they were fair; and they took them WIVES of all that 
they choſe. Theſe words have given riſe to many 
abſurd and ridiculous comments both of Jews 


* Gen. vi. I, &. 
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and Chriſtians. There are two meanings Adel 
to them, which to me appear the moſt probable, 
I ſhall mention both, and leave the reader to his 
own. choice. Whenever the name of G0d is 
added to any thing, it not only denotes God 
being the efficient cauſe, but it heightens and in- 
creaſes its uſual meaning. For which reaſon Any 
thing that is excellent in its kind, or uncommonly 
lofty and magnificent, Was the Jews ſaid to be 
of God, or of the Lord. Thus the angels g ate 
called the ſons of God. And Adam being created 
with a nobler image than any other creature, is 
faid to be made in the image of God. The cetirs 
of Lebanon are called the cedars of the Lord, and 
great mountains the mountains of Cod. "Therefbre 
by the ſons of God in this place are meant men of 
great opulence, power, and authority. And by 
way. of contraſt, the, hiſtorian introduces thoſe of 
them the dankbar. F men. The 0 ex. 
plained, are not an unlikely deſcription of. that 
didolute age. The great and mighty in this world 
are commonly moſt addicted to ſenſual gratifica 
tions, becauſe they have lo many incentives to 
inflame their paſſions, and ſo few reſtraints. to 
curb them; and inſtead of uſing their power, to 
puniſh and diſcountenance vice, are too often the 


greateſt examples and promoters of laſciviouſnels 
and 
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and debauchery. Thus, theſe ſons of God, theſe 
great men, when they happened to meet with the 
daughters of their inferiors, gazed upon them as 
fit objects to gratify their luſt, and from among 
theſe they took to themſelves, in a forcible manner, 
wives, or as it may be rendered concubines, of all 
that they choſe, whether married or unmarried, 
without ever aſking their conſent. No wonder 


then that the earth ſhould be filed with violence, 


when the higheſt rank of men were above the 
reſtraint of law, of reaſon and religion, and not 


only oppteſſed the poor, but with impunity treated 
them and their children in ſuch a baſe and cruel 


manner. 


But there are other writers, who cannot reliſh 


the above opinion; becauſe they think it a harſh 


and unnatural conſtruction, to call great and 
powerful perſons the ſons of God, and all mean 
and plebeian women, the daughters of men. Be- 


fides, the text does not ſay, that the ſons of God 


offered any violence to theſe inferior women, but 
law that they were fair, and made choice of them 
tor wives. And wherein is the heinouſneſs of the 
oltence, if men of a ſuperior rank marry their 
interiors, eſpecially when an exceſs of beauty apo- 
logiſes for their choice? Or why ſhould a few 
unequal matches be reckoned among the cauſes 
* bringing upon the world an univerſal deſtruc- 
M m tion ? 
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tion? For theſe reaſons many are of opinion, that 
the deſcendents of Seth, who were ſtiled the ſong 
of God, on account of their near relation to him; | 
ſaw the daughters of men, 7. e. the impious pro- 
geny of Cain, and by intermarriages became aſſo- 
ciated with them; and ſurrendering to thoſe in- 
chantreſſes their hearts and their freedom, they 
ſurrendered at the ſame time their virtue and their 
religion. From this union proceeded effects ſimi- 
lar to what has happened ever ſince. When a 
pure ſocicty mixes with a profane, the better prin: - 
ciples of the one become ſoon tainted by the 
evil practices of the other; which verifies the old 
adage, Evil communication corrupts good manners. 
God gave a ſpecial injunQion to the Iſraelites 
againſt intermarrying with their wicked neigh: 
dours. Thou ſhalt not make marriages with them; 
by daughter thou ſhalt not give unto his ſon; nor hit 
daughter ſhalt thou take unto thy ſort. The reaſon 
aſſigned was not peculiar to the Iſraelites, but may 
be applied in a general ſenſe: for they will turn 
away thy ſon from fullowing me, that he may ſerv 
ether gods, And an apoſtle exhorts Chriſtians, nt 
to be unequally yoked together with unbelievers} 
For what fellowfhip, ſays he, hath righteouſneſs with 
 unrighteouſneſs; what communion hath light with 


* Deut. vii. 3. + 2 Cor. vi. 14. | 
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darkneſs ; or what part hath he that believeth with 


an infidel © Thus it appears, that the great ſource 
of univerſal degeneracy, was owing to the poſte- 
rity of Seth mingling witk the progeny of Cain, 
in oppoſition to what their pious fathers had ſtrictly 
charged them. An. oriental writer mentions ſome 
early traditions about this ſubject; among others, 
this was one, that the Sethites uſed to ſwear by 
the blood of Abel (which was their common oath) 


that they would never have intercourſe with the 


deſcendents of Cain. Another tradition was, that 
they were inveigled to break this oath, by the 
beauty of Naamah, Lamech's daughter, and the 
muſic of her brother Jubal ; for the Cainites ſpent 
their time in feaſting, muſic, dancing, and ſports, 
which allured the children of Seth to come down 
and marry them; whereby the earth was ſoon 
polluted with impiety and impurity, with rapine, and 
with violence. The Apoſtle Jude ſeems to confirm 
the above comment, when diſcourſing about falfe 


teachers, who ſeduced and defiled the minds of 


others, he ſays, * Wo unto them, for they have gone 
in the ꝛway of Cain. | 

It is afterwards ſaid, + There were giants in the 
earth in thoſe days : and alſo after that, when the 
Hur of God came in unto the daughters of men, and 
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they bare children to them, the ſame became mighty 

men, which were of old, men of renown. Tranſa. 
tors are not agreed about the meaning of the 
word giants. Some render the word, violent and 
cruel men, others, men who fall upon and ruſh 
forward, as a robber does upon his prey: the 
meaning then is, that they were not more remark- 
able for their ſtrength and ſtature, than for their 
violence and cruelty. It is generally agreed, that 


in the firſt ages of the world, men were of a gigan- 


tic ſtature; tho! Moſes does not mention them 
as giants, till after the union of the families of 
Seth and Cain, when men uſed their ſuperiority 
in bodily ſtrength, for the purpoſes of gratifying 
their unhallowed paſſions. Even after the flood, 
when human life was ſhortened, and perhaps the 
conſtitution impaired, we meet with men of the 


above deſcription. Yea we are told, there were 


ſome nations of great bodily ſtature. The ſpies 
ſent by Moſes to view the promiſed land, upon 
their return give this account of the inhabitants, 
* All the people that 'wwe ſaw in the land, ure men 
of a great ſtature. And there, we ſaw the giant 
the ſons of Anak, and we were in our fight as graſ- 


hoppers, and ſo we were in their fight. The Amo- 


rites are thus deſcribed, + Tet deſtroyed I the Am» 


Numb. xiii. 33. + Amos ii. 9. 
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ritet before them, whoſe height was like the beight 
of the cedars, and they were ftrong as the oaks. 
* Og King of Baſban was nine cubits high, that i is, 


' thirteen feet and a half. The height of + Goliah 


was only nine feet and a ſpan, yet his breaſt plate 
weighed above two hundred and eight pounds f, 
and the blade of his lance twenty-five pounds. 
Even in modern times there are inſtances of men 
of a very great ſtature. And we find in many 


| places of the world, what ſome think monuments 


of the ſtrength of former times; ſuch as huge 
maſſes of ſtone, brought from a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, artfully piled up, and poiſed with amazing 
exactitude F. Theſe works muſt have been effected 
by main ſtrength, as the knowledge of mecha- 
nical powers could not be introduced into the 
world at ſuch an early period, and afterwards be 
loſt ; neither is it probable, that improvements in 
one branch of knowledge could be carried to ſuch 
a degree of perfection among a rude people, who 
were ſtrangers to 7 byory” other liberal art and 
Iciehce. 

At this period of the add; and long after, 
politzenl power and door ſtrength, went hand in 


Deut. iii. 11. + I Kings xvii. 4, Kc. I See 
Buffon's Nat. Hiſt. Vol. 9. Art. Giants. Many believe the 
gigantic ſige of the Fatagonians. Witneſs Stonehenge 
in Saliſdur/ Plains, | | 


hand 
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hand together. Whoever was able to encounter 
and kill a fierce and dangerous wild beaſt, and 
clear the country of noxious animals; or who was 
able in the day of battle to deſtroy moſt of his 
enemies, was looked up to, by the reſt of his 
companions, as the fitteſt to be their leader and 
commander, Thus, Nimrod, from being 4 mighty 
bunter, became a' great king, and graſping at 
power, was never farisfied till every obſtacle to 
his ambition was removed. And it appears from 
hiſtory, that all his ſucceſſors have pretty nearly 
trodden in the ſame path. Theſe giants then, or ſons 
of God, might be the chief warriors, who formed 
themſelves into choſen bands, and living among a 
cowardly and eſfeminate people, had no curb to 
their cruelty and luſt, From them might ſpring | 
an illegimate race, reſembling their fathers in 
body and mind, who, when they grew up, having 
no inheritance, would be turned looſe upon the 
world, and follow no other employment but theft, 
rapine, and plunder. Thus they became mighty 
men, and men of renown; and procured themſelves 
a name : but this was owing to the miſchief they 
did, and the feats of favage cruelty which. they | 
performed. 

There were ſeveral things neculiar to the ſtate 
of the old world, which contributed to that cot- 


ruption aud depravity of morals, which ſo uni- 
7 verſall 
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verſally prevailed. 1. Want of polity, and laws 
eſtabliſned by authority. That, government of 
one kind or other is neceſſary for the well-being 
of mankind, is evident from the nature of man; 
and from the hiſtory of the world in general. 
And yet we have not the leaſt hint of any poli- 
tical inſtitution before the deluge. We find in 
the caſe of Cain that murder was left to be pu- 
niſhed, as God in his providence ſhould think fit. 
And if murder, much more every leſſer inſtance 
of injury. It ſeems probable, there were no ſepa- 
rate ſtates, nor regular governments among the 
antediluvians. But that as they ſpread over tlie 
face of the earth, and removed farther from the 
place of public worſhip, they loſt a ſenſe of God, 
without which no government can be ſupported ; 
lived in anarchy, and exerciſed violence, as they 
happened to be inſtigated by Juſt, avarice, and re- 
venge. It appears from ſacred hiſtory; that regulat 
laws and government never were eſtabliſhed, till 
| the ruin of the world demonſtrated the neceſſity 
| of it. 2. A general depravity of morals, would 
de more eaſily diſſeminated among the antedilu- 
F vians, from their having but one language. This 
appears to be a neceſſary vehicle, for conimuini- 
" cating knowledge as well as error and vice to 
: mankind in general, Thus, that the apoſtles of 
i Criſt might be qualified for preaching the goſpel 
to 
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to all nations, they were endowed with the gift of 
tongues. And we find that the poſterity of Noah, 
were no ſooner increaſed to a great number, when 
the ſchemes of one, or of a few men, could be 
eaſily communicated to the whole, than God in. 
troduced among them a plurality of tongues, in 
order to divide them into diſtin& ſocieties, and 
thereby prevent ſuch a total depravation for the 

future. 3. Another great cauſe of the increaſing | 
corruption and wickedneſs of men in the old 
world, was their longevity. Death was at a prodi- 

gious diſtance, when life was prolonged near a 
thouſand years. Men then lived as if they had 
been to live for ever. Their motto was, Soul, take 
thine eaſe for thou haſt many years to live. It dots 
not appear, that before the flood any judgmetits 
from Heaven cut ſhort the natural term of human 
life. Therefore; * becauſe ſentence againſt an evil 
work, was not ſpeedily executed, the heart of the ſons 
bf men was wholly ſet in them 10 do evil. The extra- 
brdinary length of life among the firſt of the 
human race, was. a wiſe conſtitution of provi- 
dence, for peopling the world; for bringing arts 
to greater perfection; and tranſinitting to poſterity 
the knowledge of religion ; but this very longe- 

vity, which was intended as a bleſſing to mankind, 


* Fecl. viii. it; 
was 
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as 


was ſoon by their ſenſuality and obduracy of- mind; 


converted into a real evil. The inhabitants of the 
world; being then divided: among lewd and laws 


leſs leaders; called gianti, it was in the power of 
ſuch, both! by their example and authority, to 
diſſeminate vide and immorality among the infe- 
tior ranks, who! are but too often ſubfer vient to 
the will and pleaſute of their ſuperiors. And their 


length of lives enabled theſe dejpers; to cheriſh the 


malady ſo long, that at laſt it became incurable, 
and nothing leſs than a total excifion could re- 
move ite If providence permit à tytant to ariſe; 
whoſe ſole aim is to ruin and oppreſs his fellow 
creatures, and: by riches and power to corrupt his 


votaries, till they become fit tbols for his ambi- 


tion, what would be the conſequence if the ſame: 
tyrant; ſhould purſue the ſame lawleſs carreer for 
the ſpace of a thouſand years? But providenee, in 
pity to the miſeries of mankind; cuts: off ſuch: 
ſcourges by death, and bounds theit vices, and 
their years within ad term of no long duration. 

4. The high degfee of health: among the ante- 


dilurians might be another occaſiom of their being: 
o diſſolute im their morals, and ſo much addicted 
to ſenſual indulgences. When life for a long 
time flows with- one uninterrupted - current” of 
bodily health and vigour, the animal part within 


us, takes the lead of the rational. Then the true 
Nen ä balance 
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balance being loſt, man becomes ſenſual and irre- 
gular, and a ſlave to his appetites and paſſions. 
If . mankind. in their preſent ſtate of frailty and 
mortality, ſubje& to ſickneſs and infirmities of yas 


rious kinds, are ſo apt to lend a deaf ear to the ad- 


monitions of providence ; no interpoſition of Hea. 
ven ſeems ſufficient to cure the inhabitants of the 
old world of fin and vice, unleſs it were ſuch as 
would cither change their nature, or deprive them 
of freedom. 1 5 
What were thoſe peculiar crimes, which brought 
ſuch an awful judgment upon this generation, we 
are left to trace, from the natural conſequences 
of their condition and circumſtances in life, and 
from thoſe general terms in which Moſes deſcribes 
their vices. He ſays, * The ſont of God, ook unto 
them wives of all which they choſe, Which plainly 
indicates that the higher claſs lorded it over the 
inferior, and in their treatment of them and their 
families, regarded no other rule or law, but the 
gratifying of their criminal luſts and paſſions. 


He afterwards ſays, he alſo is fleſh, a. very em- 


phatic term, implying nothing leſs, than that they 
were loſt to every ſenſe of reaſon. and religion, 
and totally immerſed in carnal enjoyments. But 
Moſes ſums up the whole vices of that age, 


| in 
* Gen. vi. 3. | 
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in two things, when he ſays, * The earth alſo was 
corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
violence. By corruption in this paſſage the Jews 
meant idolatry. They ſaid Cain was the firſt ido- ' | 
later, and worſhipped the ſun, as the livelieſt em. 
blem of the Shechinah or divine preſence, which 
he had often beheld, and from which he was for 
ever baniſhed. But the Jews degraded Cain as 
much as poſſible, in order to exalt his brother Seth, 
from whom they were lineally deſcended. In my 
opinion idolatry had not begun to be practiſed 
before the deluge. So long as Adam lived, his 
inſtructions and authority, would be a ſufficient 
bar to this vice. Cain himſelf had a ſupernatural 
communication with God, and the impreſſion 
which this muſt have made upon him, would 
doubtleſs continue all the days of his life. Be- 
ſides, it is highly improbable, that ſuch an accu- 
rate hiſtorian as Moſes, when mentioning the vices 
of the old world, would have overlooked. the 
greateſt of the whole, I mean, idolatry, had they 
been guilty of it. But by the earth becoming 
corrupt, nothing more is implied, than an univerſal 
degeneracy z men of all ranks and denominations 
being completely tainted with vice, as with a 
direful contagion, And to ſhew us, that the mea- 


* Gen, vi. 1 1. 
2 W 5 ſure 
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ſure of the iniquities of that age, was completely 
filled up, the hiſtorian adds, the whole earth was 
filled with violence. "The expreſſion ſuggeſts, that 
tyranny, cruelty, and ambition, were at this time 
the predominant vices of men. Scripture informs 
* That Ged hath made of one blood, all nation; 

= men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath deiermined the bounds of their habitations, 
Therefore to rob our fellow creatures, and deprive 
them of thoſe comforts and privileges, which God 
and nature hath beſtowed upon them, is an open 
violation of conſcience and character, and a daring 
inſult to the righteous governor of the world; 
who in this reſpect has never left himſelf without 
a witncſi, but proyed to mankind from the hiſtory 
of his providence, that ſcenes of rapacity, cruelty, 
and bloodſhed, are never permitted to go long 
unpuniſhed, but even in this world, draw doyn 
upon thoſe who perpetrate them, a juſt, but pften 
a- ſevere vengeance. It is probable that murder, 
was a common and prevalent crime in the old 
world, as it was the firſt thing which was fopbid- 
den after the deluge. And the law then given 
was, + Whoſe ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his 
blood be fhed. This ſeems to be the firſt inſtitu: 
tion of an eſtabliſhed magiſtracy or government 
to be found on record. 


* Acts xvii 2& f Gen. ix. 6 
me? Moſes 
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Moſes having repreſented the degeneracy of man, 
kind to be ſo great as to cut off all hopes of amend. 
ment, introduces the Almighty as declaring, My 
ſpirit ſhall not always ſtrive with men, for that he 


alſo is fleſh. It is probable, that this oracle or 
admonition proceeded from the Shechinah, at a 


public or ſolemn aſſembly of the few, who adhered 
to their religion, and met together for the worſhip 
of God. Some critics render the words thus, The 
life which I have given to man ſhall not continue fo 
long in him as formerly, becauſe they are fleſbly, and 
their works are evil. Tet bis days ſhall be one hun- 
dred and twenty years. And to this period they 


Moſes. This ſenſe appears forced and unnatural; 
neither js it true, that in any ſubſequent period, 
the ſtandard of human life was fixed at one hun- 
dred and twenty years. But by the ſpirit of God, 


and admonitions, which he delivered to the old 
world by the mouth of the patriarchs; ſuch as 
. Enoch and Noah: the ſame ſpirit, by which an 
* apoſtle ſays, our Saviour preached to the ſpiritę 
in priſon, (1. e. now detained in the ſtate of the 
dead, and in ſafe cuſtody to the day of judgment) 


* 1 Peter ui. 19. 


<vhile 


think, human life was reduced in the days of 


may be here underſtood, all thoſe exhortations 


which ſometime were diſobedient in the days of Noah, 
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while the ark was in preparing. My ſpirit ſhall no 
alꝛuays rive, or debate, with man, feeing that 
really be is fleſh, altogether carnal, and void of 
every virtuous principle. Nothing will reform 
him, neither will he attend to any methods of 130 
fuaſion. 

It is afterwards faid, thi the Lard eie aud 
was grieved at his heart that he had made man, 
While we remain in this embodied ſtate, and can 
fee God only in a dark manner as thro* a zlaſt, we 
can have no idea of his nature, nor of the manner 
of his agency; therefore we are obliged to ſpeak 
of him after the manner of men, and by analogy 
and compariſon, deſcribe his ways and judg- 
ments, in the fame terms, in which we expreſs 
human tranſactions in this world. The ſcripture 
therefore accommodates itſelf to our capacities, 
and aſcribes to the ſupreme being bodily parts, 
fuch as hands, eyes, and feet ; not that he has any 
fimilitude, but that he has power to execute every 
act, to which theſe parts in us are inſtrumental. 
In like manner, he is repreſented as having paſ- 
ſions ; as angry and pleaſed, loving and hating, 
repenting and being grieved, &c. and yet we can- 


not ſuppoſe, thai Almighty God, with whom there 


is no variableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning, can be 
liable to any emotion of mind, ſuch as we feel 


from the prevalence of any paſhon whatever; 


there. 
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therefore the meaning of theſe, and; ſuch like ex- 
preſſions, can be nothing more, than that the me- 
thods of divine adminiſtration are ſo; diverſified, 
that the face and appearance of them reſembles 
the effects of thoſe. different paſſions which agitate 
the human mind. Thus, he will as certainly puniſh | i 
the wicked, as a man inflamed with anger would | 
puniſh, his enemy when in his power, and as infalli- 
bly reward, the. righteous, | as we would. thoſe for 
whom we have the higheſt love and affection. So, 
when he is ſaid to repent. and be grieved, the 
meaning muſt not be, that he perceived any thing 
of which he was ignorant before, (for known, 10 
Cod are all his ways, from the beginning) but only 
that he was about to alter his conduct, as much 
as a man ho repents of his former. favours, and 
from being a hath; friend is now an _romed 
enemy. . Ee 6 
Moſes mentions, a 4 ard declaration of the 
Almighty relating to man, when he ſays, yet hit 
| days ſhall be one hundred and twenty gears. I have 
already obſerved; that this is nat likely to mean; 
the fixed period, to which his life ſnould aſterwards 
be reduced. It is more probable, that this reves - 
lation from God, was communicated to Noah, 
exactly one hundred and twenty years before the 
deluge. Some may object to this interpretation, 
becauſe we read in the former chapter, that Noali 


' was 
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was five hundred years old before he begat any 
of his ſons, and he was ſix hundred when ke ers 
tered into the ark, fo that there-was only one hun- 
dred years between theſe two periods. But Moſes 
concludes the whole of his genealogy, or Bb of 
generations, before he enters on the corrupt ſtate 
of the antediluvian world; in deſcribing which; 
he alludes to tranſactions which happened even 
before ſome of the preceding: patriarelis were 
born. Therefore, I preſume; that! the hundred 
and twenty years here mentioned, reſpect the 
time of God's forbearance to that guilty racez 
after which period, their trial would come to an 
end; and the ſentence denounced againſt” them 
would be put in execution. But it is remark. 
able, that before this event came to paſs, the 
whole of the antient patriarchs were dead; for it 
appears, that Methuſelah, who lived the longeſt 
ef any, died the very year in lich the 9 0 
happened. 

The hiſtory of the ll wield! gel many 
uſeful reflections to- poſterity, and confirms: the 
maxim of the wiſe man, That-* righteouſneſs er. 
alteth a nation, but: ſin is the reproach, and it may 
be added with equal truth; the ruin of: a+ people. 
When we peruſe the hiſtory of paſt: ages, and 


* Prov. xiv. 34. 


trace 
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trace the riſe and fall of every empire upon earth, 
we find this truth abundantly verified, That when 
a large community of men has been for a long 
ſeries of years, immerſed in luxury, immorality, 
and vice, it is as much in vain to look for a 
general reformation among ſuch people, as it is 
for the old and fickly conſtitution of an individual 

to be reſtored to youthful health and vigour.— 
Bodily diſeaſes when long continued mult termi- 
nate in death; ſo epidemical vices when long in- 

dulged by the body politic, become incurable, 

and can never be removed, but by the diffolution. 

of its government and laws. | 
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And God ſaid unto Noah, the End of all Fleſh 1 
come before me; for the Earth is filled with Vio. 
lence through them: And behold I will deſtroy © 


them with the Earth. Make thee an Ark of Gopher 
Wood, c. | 


N my laſt diſcourſe I conſidered the ſtate of 

the world for ſome time before the deluge, 
when it appears from the few ſtrictures which 
Moſes gives us, of the condition and charaQer of 
mankind during that period, that they had arrived 
at the higheſt pitch of moral depravity, of which 
human nature is ſuſceptible; in ſo far, that the 
thoughts of their hearts were continually ſet in them 
to do evil, and the whole earth was filled with 
violence. The truth of this part of ſacred hiſtory 
is confirmed, by a tradition handed down among 
different nations, for many ages after, of a uni- 
verſal degeneracy prevailing among the human 
race; and which the heathen poets called the 
iron age. One of them deſcribes it thus : 


All 
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All live by ſpoil, in ſafety none remain, 
The gueſt is by his wicked landlord ſlain, 
The fon in law, purſues his father's fe: _ 
The wife her huſband murders, he the wife. 
The ſtep- dame, poiſon for her ſon prepares, 
The ſon enquires about his father's years. 
Duty, with piety, expiring lies; 

And juſtice wearied out with bloody cries, 


Laſt of the virtues, ſeeks her natives ſkies. Ov1D. Mer. 


When a race of creatures counteract all the wiſe 
and good ends of their creation, it is fit and rea- 
ſonable that they ſhould be deſtroyed. It muſt be 
inconſiſtent with the divine perfections, and the 
nature of his government, to make that life the 


obje& of his providential care, which is thus miſe- 


rably perverted. Vea goodneſs itſelf, as well as 
juſtice, calls for the creation being purged of every 
thing, which proves to it a nuiſance and corrup- 
tion. Therefore, after the divine lenity and for- 
bearance, inſtead of reclaiming mankind, had ren- 
dered them more ' bold : and licentious, God de- 
clared to his ſervant Noah, that the end of all fleſb 
was come before him, and that he would deſtroy 
them with the earth. But to him he ſays, * with 
thee will I eſtabliſh my covenant. 1 muſt here re- 
mark, that -divines often affix a crude and groſs 
ſenſe to the word covenant in ſacred writing, when 
they explain and illuſtrate it, as a mutual compact 


* Gen. vi. 18. 


'F 
| 
| 
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and agreement betwixt God and man. On the 
contrary, a covenant publiſhed by God to man- 
kind, implies nothing more, than a free and gra. 
cious promiſe of favours which he would beſtow 
upon them. Tho' Moſes does not mention it, 
yet it is highly probable, that Noah had received 
ſome peculiar promiſe from God before this time, 
to ſupport and encourage him, during the whole 
courſe of his miniſtry, And we may ſuppoſe, that 
this covenant would alſo relate to the promiſed 
feed, who was to come out of Noah's loins. How. 
ever, the patriarch now receives an affurance, that 
his piety and approved fidelity ſhould be reward. 
ed, and be the occaſion of himſelf and his family 
being preſerved alive amidft the univerſal ruin. 
With a view to this purpoſe God delivers to him 
the following orders : 

Make thee an ark of Gopher wood : rooms ſhalt 
thou make in the ark, and ſball pitch it within and 
without with pitch. 'The word here rendered ark 
is found no where elſe in ſcripture, but in one 
place, where * Moſes when an infant, is ſaid to de 
put into an ark of bulruſhes, daubed with ſlime and 
pitch. As this machine, whatever its figure was, 
faved Moſes in the water, it probably got the 
fame name with that which faved Noah in a fimi- 


* Exod. ii. 3. 
lar 
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lar ſituation. * Critics remark, that the word, - 


here tranſlated ark, comes from a root, which fig. 
nifies to dwell or inhabit, and may therefore 
denote a heuſe or place of abode. + And indeed if 
we conſider the uſe and deſign, as well as the form 
and figure of this building, we can hardly ſuppoſe 
it to be like an ark or cheſt, wherein'we uſually 
ſtore lumber, and many other things; but rather 
like a farm houſe, ſuch as are in ſeveral countries, 
where the cattle and people live all under the 
ſame roof. As ſoon as men began to hew down 


timber, and to join it together, for the purpoſe of 


making houſes, nothing can be conſidered a more 
ſimple kind of edifice, than what was made rectan- 
gular, with a bottom or floor, to prevent the damp- 
neſs of the ground; a floping cover or roof to 
carry off the rain; ſtalle and cabbins for the lodge- 
ment of man and beaſt; and a coat of bitumen 
or clay, to keep out both wind and weather. Of 
this kind was the building of Noab, which may be 


termed a place of abode, rather than an ark or 


cheſt, properly ſo called. 

The ark was to be made of Gopher wood. What 
this tree was, has been much controverted. For 
the word Gopher is not ta be met with in any other 
part of the ſacred writings, and therefore cannot be 


* Sce Le Clerc in Loc. + Stackhouſe*s Hiftory of 
the Bible. | | | 
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explained by theſe writings themſelves. Some 
will have it to be the cedar, others the pine, others 
the box, and others (particularly the Mahometans) 
the Indian plain tree. But moſt learned men are 
of opinion, that it was the cypreſs tree: for taking 
away the termination, Cupar, and Gopher, differ 
but very little in ſound. That kind of wood 
abounds in the country, where it is probable the 
ark was built. For, when Cain ſlew his brother, 
he was exiled from his father's family; and he 
and his deſcendants ſought their dwellings elſe- 
where: but there is great reaſon to believe, that 
Seth and his deſcendents, continued in their fa- 
ther's abode, and the adjacent regions, or in other 
words in the land of Eden, which is generally 
agreed to be in Aſſyria and not far from Babylon. 
And as Noah was a deſcendent from Seth, in 2 
direct line, there is no doubt but he dwelt in the 
ſame country. Cypreſs is ſo fit for building of 
ſhips, that an old hiſtorian “ informs us, that 
Alexander the Great, when he was at Babylon, 
built a navy of the wood of theſe trees. Beſides, 
there is no wood more durable than cypreſs, and 
its ſap is ſo bitter and offenſive, that neither - 
worms nor vermin will touch or corrode it. 

The next command to Noah, was to make rooms 
in the ark, i. e. little cabbins or cells, to ſeparate 


* Arrianus. Lib. 7. 1 
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the different kinds of animals from -one another ; 
to keep the clean from the unclean ;. and perhaps 
to ſtore up their different kinds of food. Then 
he is ordered to pitch it within and without, or 
according to ſome verſions, to pitch it with pitch. 
It is generally agreed, that this was a kind of flimy 
ſubſtance, called bitumen or aſphaltus, which oozes 
or bubbles out of the ground in many parts of the 
Eaſt, but eſpecially in the neighbourhood of Baby- 
lon; and this ſubſtance we are told“, was uſed 
as mortar to cement the walls of that city. It is 
of a remarkably glutinous quality, and when ex- 
poſed to the air, or covered with water, it becomes 
exceeding hard, and never after loſes. its ſolidity. 
It would bind the materials of the ark cloſely 
together, and make it glide more ſmoothly on the 
water. This circumſtance proves, that the ark was 
built at no great diſtance from antient Babylon; 
and that Paradiſe lay on the Welt of it, from the 
t flaming ſword which was kindled up in this 
inflammable ſoil. Then the figure : and ſize of the 
ark are deſeribed. 


And this is the fa aſhion which thou ſhalt make it of ; 
the length of the ark ſhall be three hundred cubits ; 


the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of it 
thirty cubits, There, were three kinds of cubits 


Gen. xi. 3. See Le. VI. page 175. 
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among the Jews. The common eubit meaſured 
from the elbow to the point of the middle finger, 
which is computed a foot and a half. The ſacred 

cubit was a hand breadth more, i. e. about two 


and twenty inches. The geometrical cubit con- 


tained ſix of the common. 

Some writers who figure to themſelves the great 
quantity of room, neceſſary to contain all the crea 
tures which went into the ark, have ſuppoſed, 
that the cubit here mentioned was the largeſt of 
the above meaſures. But this is highly improba- 
ble; for Noah and his ſons could not have con- 
ſtructed ſuch a veſſel during their lifetime, and it 
would not only have contained the creatures 
which went into it, but all the inhabitants of a 
province beſides. Therefore the generally te. 
ceived, and indeed the moſt probable opinion 1s, 
that the common 'cubit is only to be underſtood. 
4 then the dimenſions of the ark are as gy 


Cubits. Feet. Yards. 6 
Tue length 300 equal to 450 equal to 150 
The breadth 50 75. Who .. | 
The height 30 45 15 


The limits of my work will not permit me to 
enumerate the different ſpecies of animals upon 
earth, nor to enter into geometrical calculations, 


about the capaciouſneſs of the ark, and how its 


contents might have been ſtowed and arranged 
This 
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This ſubject would require a work by itſelf, ; and 
many ingenious writers have treated fully upon it. 
| ſhall only preſent the reader with the follow- 
ing remarks. ä | 

It is not to be Carpal 40 Moſes was acquaint- 
ed with all the different ſpecies of land animals, 
ſo as to make an ern calculation of the bulk of 
the ark, neceſſary to-receive'what it was to contain: 
and to make ſuck an attempt, muff have coſt him 
infinite labour; and long application of thought. 
Therefore we may take for granted; that he faith-' 
fully related the fat as he had received it from 
his N e were not EEO remote 825 * | 
flood. 

Tho Moes gives us n bot the ee 
ſions of the ark, it does not therefore follow, 
* that it might not have the convexity of a keel, 
(as many large flat bottomed veſſels have) as well 
as a prow to make it cut the waters more eaſily. 
The deſign of the veſſel was not for expeditious 
ſalling, but for preſerving its inhabitants; which 
it was more capable of doing, than if it had been 
built according to the beſt of our modern models; 
eyen ſuppoſing the waters had been ever ſo boiſte- 
rous. Therefore we may conclude, that the ſtruc- 
ture of the ark was ſuited with wonderful art to 
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among the Jews. The common eubit meaſured 
from the elbow to the point of the middle finger, 
which is computed a foot'and a half. The facred 
cubit was a hand breadth more, i. e. about two 
and twenty inches. The geometrical cubir's con- 
tained ſix of the common. 

Some writers who figure to themſelves the great 
quantity of room, neceſſary to contain all the crea 
tures which went into the ark, have ſuppoſed, 
that the cubit here mentioned was the largeſt of 
the above mealures. But this is highly improba- 
ble; for Noah and his ſons could not have con- 
ſtructed ſuch a veſſel during their lifetime, and it 
would not only have contained the creatures 
which went into it, but all the inhabitants of a 
province beſides. Therefore the generally te. 
ceived, and indeed the moſt probable opinion is, 
that the common 'cubit is only to be underſtood. 
And then the dimenſions of the ark are as ann 1 


cubits. Feet. | Yards, . 
Tue length 300 equal to 450 equal to 150 
The breadth 50 75 N 5 
The height 30 | 45 15 


The limits of my work will not permit me to 
enumerate the different ſpecies of animals upon 
earth, nor to enter into geometrical calculations, 


about the capaciouſneſs of the ark, and how its 


contents might have been ſtowed and arranged. 
This 
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This ſubject would require a work by itſelf, and 
many ingenious writers have treated fully upon it. 
| ſhall only preſent the reader wich the follow- 
ing remarks. 7 4 | 
It is not to be dppoſed, as Moſes x was $ acquzint 
ed with all the different ſpecies of land animals, 
ſo as to make an exact calculation of the bulk of 
the ark, neceſſary to teceive what it was to contain: 
and to make ſuck an attempt, muff have coſt him 
infinite labour, and long application of thought. 
Therefore we may take for granted; that he faitk- 
fully related the faQt as he had received it from 
his anceſtors,- who were not very remote from the 
twat! 7; mme 21 m | nu) 1760; i 
Tho* Moſes gives us nothing but the dimen. 
ſions of the ark, it does not therefore follow, 
* that it might not have the convexity of a keel, 
(as many large flat bottomed veſſels have) as well 
as a prow to make it cut the waters more eafily. 
The delign of the veſſel was not for expeditious 
filing, but for preſerving its inhabitants; which 
it was more capable of doing, than if it had been 
built according to the beſt of our modern models; 
eyen ſuppoſing the waters had been ever ſo boiſte- 
tous. Therefore we may conclude, that the ſtruc- 
ture of the ark was ſuited with wonderful art to 
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the burthen it was to carry; and the weather it 
was to live in. On theſe accounts, perhaps it may 
be found upon experiment, the moſt complete, 
and perfect model that ever was deviſed. Yea, 
we are credibly informed, that about the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, a gentleman on the 
continent, ordered a ſhip to be built; anſwering 


in every reſpect the deſcription of Noah's ark; 


the length of it being one hundred and twenty 
feet, the breadth of it twenty, and the depth of it 
twelve. And tho; the plan at firſt was ridiculed, 
yet upon trial it was found, that ſhips built after 
this manner were, in time of peace, beyond all 
others, moſt commodious for commerce; becauſe 
they would hold a third part more than thoſe of 
the common conſtruction; would not require a 


greater number of hands to navigate them; 5 and 


would fail with greater expedition. | 
Men are apt to be deceived as to the quantity 
of animals which went into the ark, and think 
their number almoſt infinite. But when we except 
ſuch as live in the water; ſuch as proceed from 
promiſcuous mixtures, and never generate again; 
ſuch as change their colour, ſhape, and ſize, by 
changing their climate, and ſeem to be of different 
ſpecies, when they are not; their number is very 


Peter Janſon, a Dutch merchant, 


much 
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much reduced. Of quadrupeds, or four footed 
creatures, which are by far the largeſt of the brute 
creation, there 18 not above two hundred and fifty 
ſpecies. There are already found out above two 
thouſand ſpecies of * birds; but the greater part 
of theſe would be contained in no great ſpace. 
As to the loweſt claſs of animated beings, what 
an immenſe number of them might be confined 
within very little bounds? And even among the 
four footed animals, many of the leſſer ſize, ſuch 
as the mouſe, rat, mole, &c. might find ſufficient 
room in the ark, without any particular cells ſet 
apart for them. A very ingenious and -learned 
divine , who with great accuracy calculated the 
- dimenſions of the ark, and what number of crea- 
tures it might be ſuppoſed to contain, makes the 
following remark, That it appears more difficult 
to aſſign a ſufficient number and bulk of neceſſary 
things, to anſwer the capacity of the ark, than to 
find ſufficient room in it, for the convenient recep- 
tion of them; and adds with great piety and 
truth, That had the moſt ſkilful mathematicians 
* and philoſophers, been ſet to conſult, what pro- 
* portions a veſſel ought to have, deſigned for the 
* fame uſe, as the ark was, they could not have 
* pitched upon any other more ſuitable to the 


* Sec Latham on Birds. + Wilkins, Biſhop of Cheſter. 
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c purpoſe, than theſe mentioned by Moſes ; in ſo 
far, that the proportion of this veſſel, does very 
much tend, to confirm and eſtabliſh the truth 
and divine authority of his writings. Eſpecially 
if we conſider, that in theſe days, men were leſs 
verſed in arts and ſciences ; and the ark was in 
all probability the firſt veſſel of any bulk, that 
was made to go upon the water: whence the 
juſtneſs of the proportion obſerved in its ſeveral 
* parts, and the exaQneſs of its capacity to- the 
< uſe it was deſigned for, are reaſonably to be 

* aſcribed, not to bare human invention and con- 
6 trivance, but to the divine direction, expreſsly 
given to Noah, by God himſelf, as the ſacred 
« hiſtorian acquaints us; who farther ſaye, 

A window ſhalt thou make to ibe ark, and in 4 
cubit ſhalt thou finiſh it above. From the laſt words, 
ſome have ſuppoſed, that the window was either 

a cubit ſquare or a cubit high, But ſuch a ſmall 
window could never afford ſufficient light to dif- 
ferent apartments within the ark. Therefore it 
1s thought, that the words; in à cubit ſhalt theu 
finiſh it above, do not allude to what is called a 
window, but to the finiſhing the ark above; the 
roof of which was raiſed a cubit higher in the 
middle, than at the ſides, that the rain might fall 
off with the greater cafe and freedom. The word 


here rendered window, is not to be met with elſe⸗ 
where 


* 
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where in the whole Bible, which makes it 10 dif- 
ficult to ſind out its true meaning. It comes from 
a verb which ſignifies-to burn, or ſbine like oil. It 


occurs ſometimes in the plural number, and al- 


ways ſignifies a bright and luminous body. There- 


fore ſome are of opinion that Noah, who, accord- 


ing to the oriental tradition, was a profound phi. 
loſopher, prepared ſome ſelf-ſhining ſubſtance, 
which emitted a perpetual light, and being placed 
in the center of the ark, ſent abroad its rays to 
every part of it. Others again imagine, that as the 
word window may be tranſlated light, there was 
a number of windows in the ark; or at leaſt that 
there was in each ſtory of it, a good deal of lat- 
tice work, not only that Noah might ſce to feed 
or clean the different animals, but that there 


might be a freſh circulation of air, which was 


neceſſary for the health and life of the whole. 

And the door ſhalt thou ſet in the fide thereof. 
No doubt this door would be in the form of a 
large porch, that the animals might enter with 
the greater freedom. It would probably be placed 
in one of the long ſides, and fo conſtructed, that 
the creatures could have eaſy acceſs to it; and 
when they entered, could either aſcend or deſcend, 
by ſome contrivance for that purpoſe, to the places 
where they were to take up their different 


ſtations. 
With 
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Mith lower, ſecond, and third fories ſhalt thin 
make it. Upon the ſuppoſition, that the ark was 
divided into three equal partitions, then, allowing 
the thickneſs of a cubit for each floor, every ſtory 
would be juſt nine cubits high, or thirteen feet 
and a half. Hence we may form ſome eſtimate of 
the height of Noah and his ſons. Moſt “ writers 


ſtature, as well as of great longevity. Antient 


about the giants, upon ſome foundation in truth; 
and ſkeletons found in modern times confirm the 
above opinion f. Now as it would have been very 
inconvenient for Noah and his family, who would 
have occaſion to be in all the ſtories every day, 
and perhaps often in a day, to be obliged to ſtoop 
all along; fo, on the other hand, had men in thoſe 
days been no taller than what they are at preſent, 
ſo great a height of the ark would have been very 
unneceſſary. If we then ſuppoſe the men about 
ten or eleven feet high, the 'remaining two or 
three feet would be ſufficient to allow free 00 
both to them and to the animals. 

Mien of learning and of a mechanical genius, 
have been at great pains to arrange the different 


* See Whiſton's Original Reconds, Dr. u Low: 
thorp's Abridg. &, f Sec Buffan' s Nat. Hiſt, Vol. 9. 


ſpecies 


agree that in the early world, men were of a large 


hiſtorians mention men of an enormous ſtature. 
The heathen poets, muſt have built their fables 
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ſpecies of creatures in the ark, to, find. for them 


a ſufficiency, of air, light, | food, room, &c. but. all 
theſe were provided for, by that great mechanic, 


_ whoſe wiſdom, and power founded. the vaſt uni- 


verſe, and whoſe, bountiful providence ſupplies the 
wants, of every being therein. Jo me the follow- 


ing. arrangement is the moſt natural. In the upper 
ſtory, , . refided N n with his be and all the 


2 7 


contained, what os were — for the 
whole. In the third, were lodged all the four 
footed and larger, animals. And in the hold of 
the ark, there might | be ſufficient x room for inſects 
and every creeping thing: and theſe might feed 
upon the dung of the animals, which fell down 
from the ſtory immediately above them. | 
But over and above the capacity of the ark for 
holding its contents, there muſt have been a great 
deal of empty ſpace among the animals, to allow a 
free circulation of air, or what is more probable, 
there. muſt have been contrivances for introducing 
freſh air, fimilar to ventilators. A learned phyſi- 
cian has tlie following obſervation on this ſub- 
ect“: © The effluvia of human live bodies, (the 
© ſame, in ſome degree, may be ſaid of other 
* animals) are extremely corruptible ; and ſo is 


Dr. Arbuthnot. 
the 
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the water; in which people bathe, by retaiting 

cadaverous ſmells. Leſs than” three thoufand 

human creatures, living wichin the compaſs of 

an acre of ground, would make an armoſphere 

© of their own ſteams about ſeventy:« one feet high, 

© which if not carried away by winds, would turd 

© peſtiferous in a moment.” Ne to this" ct. 

cumſtance, the air of priſons; tten produteth 

© mortal diſeaſes, and ſhip's crews turn fickly in 

* bays and hatbours, which would be healthy in 

© the open ſeas.” £ . 

Noah Would not. only de under at neceflity of 

tying it a ſtock of fewel, und provifions for = 

ſelf and family; during their abode in the ark; 

but likewiſe of water and food for all the liek: 

tures in it. It may be ſaid, what (occaſion © was 

there for Noah providing water before he entered 

into the ark, could he not ecafily have collected 5 

rain watet, or taken in from the floed itſelf a : 
k 


much as he had occafion for ? But in anſwer, 1 
would obſerve, that it only rained forty days; and 
had he during that period collected a fufficlent IM © 

quantity, it would have ſcarcely continued ſweet 
| and fit for uſe for a whole year. And when the 
flood began, and the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, the floating waters upon the 
earth, would be ſo brackiſh and muddy, that 


neither man nor beaſt could drink of them. 
| Not 


— 
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Not to inſiſt, that i Would have required more 
time and labour, to draw in water for all the | 
inimals, than perhaps Noah arid his family could | 
well ſpare, as the window in the upper ſtory was 
thirty yards abbve the ſurface of the deep. For 
theſe reaſons, it is probable, that Noah laid up a 
neceſſary quantity of * water in the ark before he 
entered into it. N e 

Some have imagined that a great number of 
living animals would be kept i in the ark, for food 
to the carnivorous and rapacious kinds. But 
Moſes informs us “, that at firſt, God made a grant 
of nothing but fruits and vegetables, to ſerve as 
meat to men, beaſts, and birds. For it was not, 
till after the earth had loſt its primitive vigour and 
fertility, that this grant was extended to animal 
food. And it has been proved beyond contro- 
rerſy, that the ſtomachs of carnivorous animals, 
are ſuited for the digeſtion of plants and herbs: 
Yea, there are well authenticated inſtances, of 
fome of the moſt ravenous Kinds, having lived « 
conſiderable time on graſs and vegetables. The 
evangelical propket alludes to this circumſtance; 
when he celebrates the peaceful reign « of the Meſ- 
lah. + The wolf a ſo ſhall dwell with the lamb; 
end the leopare Hel lie down with the kid; ; and the 


* Gen. i. 29. + Iſa. xi. 6. 
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calf,, and the. young lion, and the fatling together, 
and a little child, ſball lead them. And the cow and 
the bear ſhall feed ; their young ones ſhall lie down 
together : and the lion ſhall cat feraw like, the og, 
But the inhabitants of the ark, would probably 
conſume. a far, leſs quantity of proviſions, than 
when they enjoyed their free and natural range; 
for now being cloſely ſhut up, and ſuch numbers 
crowded into one place, they would breathe a 
groſs and noxious air, which, joined with the con- 
tinued agitation of the ark, muſt have — 
palled their appetites, and prevented digeſtion, 1 

way. add to the above, remarks, that Noah, would 
take, or rather the Almighty would bring to him, 
the leaſt of every ſpecies, as theſe would be more 
caſily provided for, in the ark, and be more ſuit- 
able ta the ſtate. of the world after the deluge. 20 

x Thus I have endeavoured to ſhew, that the ark 
could have contained a pair of all the different 
fpecies of animals juſt now upon earth; but pro- Ml 1: 
bable reaſons will be aſſigned in a ſubſequent . 
lecture, why they did not all: enter into it. 
And it appears from well atteſted facts“, that th 


* fn America, fame years ago, there. were * up in 4 
ſalt marſh, near the River Ohio, ſeveral ſkeletons of | animals 
of an enormous fize. One tooth, belonging to a large row, 
weighed upwards of eleven pounds. A thigh bone of a qua- 
druped was found in the ſame place, whict was fome inches 

aboxe four feet in length, Buffon” s Nat. Hiſt. Vol. 9. 


Io 
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ſeveral kinds of creatures, which exiſted in the 
old world, were totally deſtroyed by the deluge; 
eſpecially ſome of the moſt gigantic fize, which 
could not have entered into the ark; and had 
their breed been preſerved, they muſt have been 
highly prejudicial to the carth as it now is. Hence 
we are led to conclude, that in the antedilu- 
vian world not only the human race, but even 
the brute creation, were of a larger ſtature 
than they have been ever ſince. 

We are informed that Noah received this com- 
mand, + Of every clean beaſt thou ſhalt take to thee 
by ſevens, the male and his female 7 aud of beaſts that 
are not clean by two, the male and bis female; 10 


In the year 1783. A ſkeleton of a bugs animal of the 


deer kind, was found in an eſtate belonging to Dr. Perey, 


Biſhop of Dromore, and which is now in his Lordſhip's poſ- 
ſo. It was diſcovered in a marle pit, under a peat moſs, 
ſurrounded by a ſtratum of ſea ſhells, and other marine pro- 
dutions. The horns were ſeven feet and one inch long; the 
length of the ſkull one foot eleven inches; the breadth of the 
forehead above the eyes, eleven inches; all the bones were of 
2 gigantic ſize; not in the leaſt petrified ; but appeared ay 
freſh as if the animal had only died a week before. None of 
the above ſpecies now exiſt, otherwiſe their extraordinary ſize 
would ſoon make them known. | 

In Siberia, in America, and other parts of the nd, | 
are found ſkeletons of the elephant, hippopotamus, rhino- 
teros, &c, of far greater magnitude than the bones of any of 
thele animals now exiſting. | | 
+ Gen. vii. 2. 
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keep feed alive upon the face of all the earth. This 
diſtinction between beaſts that were clean and 
unclean, has inclined ſome to think, that Moſes 
_ wrote this hiſtory after he came out of Egypt, and 
delivered the law to 'the Iſraclites. But 1 am of 
opinion, chat, tho? the diſtinQion concerning hu- 
man food being clean or otherwiſe, did not take 
place till after the giving of the law, yet from the 
beginning, ſuch creatures were denominated 
clean, as were appointed by God himſelf to be 
offered up in ſacrifice to him. And it ſeems by 
the law of Moſes, the number of ſuch was but 
ſmall. Of quadrupeds, none were to be offered 
but bullocks, ſheep, and goats : and among birds, 
only two kinds, viz. + turtle doves and young 
#igeons, The reaſon why ſo many clean creatures 
were taken 'into the ark, was, that Noah might 
not only have wherewith to ſacrifice to God, but 
likewiſe wherewith to ſubſiſt himſelf and his fa- 
mily till the deluged earth once more came to 
yield its increaſe. A diſpute has ariſen among 
critics about this paſſage. Some think that there 
were only ſeven individuals of the clean which 
went into the ark, and that the odd one was de- 
ſigned | for ſacrifice. Qthers with more probability 
maintain, that there were fourteen of the clean, 
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þecauſe it is in the original ſeven and ſeven; and 


Moſes repeats it that they went in by pairs, viz. 
male and female. | 


\ 


on ſome other circumſtances relating to this 
memorable tranſaQion. ; 

Many haye adopted an opinion, that Noah was 
one hundred and twenty years in building the ark, 
and preaching up repentance to a ſinful world. 
* But there are ſufficient reaſons to believe that 
this could not be the caſe. God indeed pfomiſed 
the old world a reſpite of one hundred and twenty 
years, from the time he publiſhed his firſt intention 
of deſtroying it; but it will not thence follow that 
Noah was all that time employed about the ark. 
To give us a clearer view of this matter, let it be 
obſerved, that after Moſes had given a catalogue 


of the antediluvian patriarchs and their different 


ages, he then enters upon a new and important 


ſubje&, viz. the great and univerſal corruption of 


mankind, and what was the chief and primary 
cauſe of it. But theſe corruptions muſ have taken 
place as far back as the days of Enoch, who being 
a righteous man and a prophet, foreſaw the de- 
ſtruction coming upon mankind for their increa- 


* Cockburn on the Deluge. 
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Having already conſidered the body RY con- 
tents of the ark, I ſhall now beſtow a few remarks 
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fing wickedneſs, as appears from the name which 
he gave his fon Methuſelah. The hiftorian then 
acquaints us of the determination of the Almighty, 
who would not execute his vengeance at preſent, 
Þut add another period.to the days of man, till the | 
pious patriarchs ſhould be gathered to their fa: | 
thers, and thoſe perſons who were to renew the | 
world, ſhould not only be born, but be grown up | 
to men. Afterwards another revelation is made | 
that God would deftroy man from off the earth. 
But in the midſt, of wrath he remembers mercy ; 
for Noah found favour in his br, and he entered 
into a covenant with him, to fave his life, and make 
dim the ſtock of future generations. Laſt of all 
he reveals to him his purpoſe of deſtroying the 
world by water, and gives him a command to 
build an ark, for ſaving himſelf, his family, and 
fome of every ſpecies of living creatures upon 
earth. eee 

The flood began in Noah's fix hundredth year. 
Now if we count back one hundred and twenty 
years, it appears, that none of his ſons were born 
till twenty years after that period. But when 
Noah received the command to build the atk, his 
fons and their wives are mentioned. It is ſcarcely 
probable, that the three young men were as yet 
marriageable, when human life was ſo remarkably 


long. But the expreſſion might convey to Noah 
| al 
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an intimation to provide wives for hig ſons; who 
accordingly betrothed three young - virgins. to 
them, tho* their marriages were net conſummated, 
till after their coming out of the ark: and a Virgin 
betrothed was accounted from that time as a 
wife. How long their eſpouſals might laſt at that 
period we cannot ſay. But it is highly probable, 
that the command was not given till Noah's ſons. 
were come to ſome age, ſo as to be able to aſſiſt 
at the work. Suppoſing then the ark twenty years 
in building, (which might be a ſuffieient time) 
when the work began, Japhet the eldeſt was 
ninety, Ham eighty- four, and Shem the youngeſt, 
ſeventy- ſoven years of age. Then, Noah would: 
reap great aſſiſtance from his ſons, and from: 
their wives: for we find that long after the 
flood, women, however nobly born, were not 
brought up to an idle and indolent life, but to 
uſeful employments befitting their ſex, either in 
the houſe, or in the field: and none wauld refuſe 
to lend their helping hand to a work DE: which. 
themſelves were to be faved.: . 

During this period, many of the pious patri- 
archs, ſuch as Enoch, Methuſelah, and Lamech, 
would endeavour both by precept and example 
to reclaim their profligate cotemporaries, and 
loreſeeing the fatal effects of their growing vices, 
would warn them to flee from the wrath to 

come; 
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tome. Noah is expreſsly ſaid to have been 4 
preacher of righteouſneſs ; yet from this we are not 
to infer, that he plainly acquainted the world of 
the enſuing deluge , nor of the end and intention 
of the ark. We read of no ſuch commiſſion given 
to him, as was given to the prophets in after times 
when they were ſent to prophecy againſt cities 
and kingdoms. It ſeems impoſlible, had he pub. 
liſhed theſe ingrateful tidings, that he could have 
faved his life in the midſt of ſuch violence, with: 
out a continued train of miracles in his defence. 
Neither would this wicked race have allowed him 
to build and complete the ark, without attempting 
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to pull it down and deſtroy i it. Joſephus ſays, that 


Noah being wearied with the wickedneſs of men, 
departed from them, and retired with his family 
into a remote place. If this was the caſe, Noah 
might build the ark witliout being obſtruQed by 
Hardened and incorrigible ſinners, whoſe doom 
was irreverſibly ſixed: Our Saviour compares 
the 'days of the ſon of man, to the deſtrüction of 
Sodom in the time of Lot, of which the inhabi- 


tants were entirely ignorant; and likewiſe to the 


deſtruction of the old world, and ſays, f They 
Enew not, till the flood came and took them all away. 
From this beſt n therefore, it arge 


. 2 ; Pet. li. 5. + Cockburn on the Deluge. t Matt. xxiv. 30 
that 
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that Noah did not opeiily proclaim” to ths world 
their fate, till it unexpettedly oyertook them. 

I am well aware, that many difficultics occur in 

the Moſaic hiſtory of the deluge, which cannot be 
removed without calling in the aid of omnipotent 
power. Therefore all 1 propoſe, is to lay before 
my readers, the moſt ptobable means employed 
by the Almighty on this awful and aſtoniſhing 
erent; and to ſhew that the ſacred hiſtorian men- 
tions no facts which imply a contradiction; none, 
which are beyond the reach of the power of God; 
or which are incompatible with his character as 
the N and beneficent governor of the 
world. 
Some are ready to aſk, by wh means could 
Noah colle& all the different ſpecies of creatures, 
and then conduct them into the ark? But it is 
expreſsly ſaid, that they came unto him, and f went 
into the ark, i. e. voluntarily and of their own 
accord. Which plainly indicates a miraculous 
and ſupernatural power, exerted on this occaſion. 
The Jews ſay, the whole was effected by the miniſ. 
try of angels. But who can reaſon upon the way; 
in which an act of Sage at is „ brought 
about ? 

Others object and ſay, How cotild animals, 
(ome of which have the loweſt motion) come 


4 Qen, vi. 20. + Ch. vi. 1 5. 
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from far diſtant regions to the ark of Noah, and | 
return back from thence to their native climates? 

And how could the inhabitants of the chilling 

North, and thoſe of the burning ſands of Africa, 

be confined to the ſame temperature of air, for 
the ſpace. of twelve months, and yet all of them 
remain alive! ? Theſe objections may in bome 

meaſute be removed by the following conſide- 
rations. . 

Tho“ the allwiſe Cas at firſt covered the 
earth in general with herbs and plants, or at leaſt 
created their ſceds, and communicated to the 
ground a prolific virtue to impregnate and bring 
them forth, yet it is highly probable, that of all 
creatures endowed with animal life, only one 
ſingle male and female, were at firſt brought into 
being. Had more than one pair been created, 
they would have ſoon multiplied te to ſuch a degree, 
that the greater part of the earth, would have been 
rendered uninhabitable by man. Hiſtory con- 
firms this opinion, when it acquaints us, that ſeve- 


ral countries have been deſerted by human inha- 
bitants;. owing to- immenſe ſwarms of animals 4 
_ conſuming the whole produce of the ſoil. Now as i * 
it ſeems to have been the 1 intention of providence, n 
that the earth thould be gradually peopled with Its f 
various tribes, we naturally conclude that all ani- f 
mals were originally formed, in nearly one 75 1 
t 
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the ſame place ; - Which haſt have been in the land 
of Eden, becauſe Adam firſt appeared, and after- 
wards took up his reſidence there. From that 
land there would be ſo many emigrations of men, 
and other living creatures, that the whole habi- 
table earth might be ſufficiently ſtocked with both, 
before the deluge. Yet the breed of the greateſt 
part of animals would ſtill remain in the fame place 
which their firſt parents had occupied; and of 
theſe, abundance might be found, at no great dif- 
tance from the ark, to ſerye as a nurſery for a 
future world. If a whole ſpecies removed from 
that, to a very diſtant part of the earth, perhaps 
none of them were brought back to the ark, but, 
like thoſe gigantic animals already mentioned, 
were totally deſtroyed a at the flood, and left nothing 
behind them but their ſkeletons, to be memorials 
of their former exiſtence, * PRs 
It is ſaid, many animals will only live in cer- 
tain climates, But, from what I have already ob- 
lerved, this objection will not apply to thoſe crea- 
WH tures which went into the ark, and which came 
| from no great diſtance. It is well known, that 
man can live in all climates wherever he can find 
food, and be ſheltered from the inclemency of 
the elements; and this may be the caſe with the 
greateſt part of the animal creation. Vegetables, | 
plants, and trees, require different ſoils, with dif. 
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ferent degrees of heat, of cold, and moiſture, and 
therefore will not vegetate but.in climates ſuited 
to their ſpecific natures ; for which reaſon the 
Creator in the beginning, furniſhed every part of 
the globe with fuch of theſe, as were fit and pro- 
per for it. But he created only one pair of living 
creatures, that, being fruitful, they might multiply 
and repleniſh the earth ; for which reaſon he made 
them capable of changing their ſituation, and diſ- 
perſing themſelves over the habitable world. And 
- tho? their conſtitutions cannot bear the violence 
of a ſudden tranſition from one extreme to ano- 
ther, yet the power of. cuſtom and habit will gra- 
dually inure the greateſt part of them to live in 
moſt climates under Heaven. Beſides, the tem- 
perature of Eden being mild, and of a medium 
between the extremes of heat and cold, its inha- 
bitants, upon being diſperſed, would eaſily accom- 
modate themſelves to different degrees of each. 
It has occaſioned much ſpeculation among 
learned and inquiſitive men, how to account for 
that variety of living creatures, which is found in 
every kingdom and iſland of the world. And the 
greateſt difficulty ariſes from this conſideration, 
That many animals are now found in places, to 
which they could not have been tranſported by 
the hand of man; and others are ſo flow in their 
motions, that had they been travelling ever ſince 
1 | the 
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the flood of Noah, they could not yet have arrived 
at many of thoſe countries where they now exiſt, 


even ſuppoſing there had been no ſea, or. obſtacle | 


of any kind, to obſtruct their journey. 

I am not aſhamed to own, that to unravel this 
difficulty is far above the reach of my capacity, 
I ſhall not therefore attempt to remove the 
yell, which the Almighty hath hitherto caſt 
over that part of his providence, which he 


exerciſeth over the animated world. Thoſe who 
will not allow; that by à ſingular providence, 


ſome parts of the earth eſcaped from the effects of 


the general cataſtrophe under Noah, together with 
a remnant of creatures, to be the ſeed of after 


generations, but affirm, that from the ark, the whole 


earth was ſtored with life; and yet endeavour to 
aſſign natural caules for this wonderful pheno- 
menon, are -often obliged to encounter difficulties 
which they never can ſurmount. Others, to ſup- 


port this hypotheſis, are under the neceſſity of 


multiplying miracles, which are neither ſuitable 
to the power and wiſdom of God, nor congruous 


to the whole of his procedure, in every other part 


of his government. Doubtleſs, the eaſieſt ſolution 
to the above myſtery, is, the antient doctrine of 


ſpontaneous generation; which is now almoſt uni- 


verſally exploded among learned men: and how 


far any theory ought to be built upon it, is not 
| 8 
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my buſineſs to enquire. But if hitherto, no ſatis. 
faQory account has been given, of the time when, 
or the manner how, the new world was peopled 
with inhabitants of the human race, no wonder 
| we ſhould be at a loſs to know, how the whole 
world has been ſtored, with all the different ſpecies 
of the animal kind. | 
After Noah had done all which the Lord com- 
manded him, he then receives an order to enter 
into the ark. But there are ſeveral particulars 
relating to this order, mentioned by Moſes, which 
are worthy of our notice. | 
We are told that Noah was then fix kondadt 
years old, and that he lived three hundred and 
fifty more; fo that he was twenty years longer 
upon earth than his father Adam ; and older than 
any of the patriarchs excepting two, Jared and 
Methuſelah. His fon Shem's age did not reach 
to within three hundred years of his father's. 
Some pretend to aflign a natural cauſe for this 
diſparity of years, namely, that Noah's conſtitu- 
tion being hardened and confirmed before he went 
into the ark, enabled him to hold out againſt the 
effects of long confinement, unwholeſome air, &c. 
whereas the conſtitutions of his children being 
young, raw, and tender, were more cafily tainted 
and aa Noab, when he went into the Wn 
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took along with him * his ſons, Fro wo) ife, and his bis 
ſon's a0 ver. From this it would appear that be 
had no more children alive. This circumſtance 
does not beſpeak the antediluvians to be, fo very 
prolific, as many are apt to imagine. iy 

It appears from the hiſtory of Moſes, that Noali 
had ſeven days warnitly given him, before the 
commencement of the deluge. t For E Seven 
days, ſays the Almighty, I will cauſe it to rain 
upon the earth forty days and forty nights, that i is, at 


» 1 


paſs. All the ſpecial- communications which the 
Creator held with man, in the firſt, and very often 
in the ſubſequent ages of the world, were probably 
on the ſabbath day; : and therefore the command 
to Noah to enter into the ark, was given on that 
day. y. His next ſabbath he would Keep 1 in the ark, 
as a ſafe and ſacred ſanQuary to him, and all who 
belonged to him. But he would need a whole 
week to make neceſſary | preparations for kis future 
habitation: We may ſuppoſe that on the ſabbath, 

when he received the divine oracle, all the animals 
were at hand, or at leaſt drawing near to the ark; 
and as they went in pair by pair through one 
door, a ſingle week would be little more than ſuf- 
ficient time for their entering in to it. And as they 
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approached they, were not only to be taken } in, 
but all to be diſpoſed of in their places and ſtalls; 

and arranged no doubt according. to the orders 
which Noah had received. This work would take 
up the moſt if not the whole of the week, during 
which, Noah and his family muſt have had aburidance 
of employment., It would have been highly i incon- 
venient therefore to have deferred entering into 
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came. 11 f is indeed afterwards aid, that they all 
did enter on that very day. But the meaning is 
only, that they had wholly entered on that day. 
The Hebrews, abound with pleonaſms, i. e. they 
often multiply words to expreſs the ſelf-ſame thing. 
And when they all entered, we are told, the * Lord 
Hut them in: not only to ſecure them from the 
impending ſtorm, but to prevent others from 
forcing their way into the ark, whether they might 
fly for ſhelter, when the rains began. 
This event, according to the Hebrew compu- 
tation, happened. in the year of the world, one 
thouſand Jes hundred and fifty io *. | 
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In the fecond Month, the ſeventeenth Day of the 
Month, the fame Day were all the Fountains of 


the great Deep broken up; and the Windows of 
Heaven were opened. And the Rain was upon 


Wn Earth forty EA ant forty ge” b. 


H E hiſtory of Moſes, i is nothing but a hiſtory. 
. of that kingdom of providence, which. Al- 
mighty! God eſtabliſhed over this world, and which 
he has all along conducted by ſuch laws, as muſt 
appear to every attentive. obſerver, the reſult ”; 


omnipotent power, joined with. 1 unerring wiſdom, 
and unlimited goodneſs, We are entire ſtrangers. 


is to the manner in which theſe laws operate, and 
can only learn their effects from experience and 
obſervation. Yet theſe very effects we often ſub- 
ſitute for primary cauſes, and call them the laws 


of nature: whereas in reality, they are nothing, 
more than certain rules, which teach us, from the 
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fimilar kind. We can not aſcend to the firſt 
moving cauſe, neither are we able to trace many 
of the intermediate cauſes, between that and the 
laſt effect produced. Vet notwithſtanding this, it 
becomes us to carry our reſearches into the great 
ſyſtem of nature, às far as reaſon and experience 
can direct us; becauſe every new difcovery we 
make, gives us clearer and more exalted ideas; 
of the primary agent and great author of all. The 
various events of human life; are under the direc- 
tion of infinite wiſdom, yet prudence and intereſt 
make it neceſſary for us to ſearn the immediate 
cauſe of them. When we hear of a guilty land 
chaſtiſed by a ruinous and deſolating war, ſhall 
we not enquire, who was che enemy, and by what 
means, he enſured his ſucceſs? In like manner; 
when the ſovereign Lord of the univerſe, makes 
a ſignal revolution in this globe which we inhabit, 
it is not only lawful, "but reaſonable for us, to 
trace as far as our limited capacities will permit, 
the means he employs on that occaſion: tho? he 
ſeldom leaves himſelf without a witneſs, but either 
reveals theſe means, or enables us to inveſtigate 
them by our own natural powers. He deſtroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrha; but it was by lightening 
ſetting on fire a bituminous ſoil. He cut off 2 
whole generation, yet we are told, that it was by 


rain from the clouds, and by the breaking up of thi 
great 
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great deep. Hence we find the energy of omni- 
potent power, invariably exerting itſelf in a cor- 
reſpondence with certain cauſes and effects, ſeve- 
ral of which we are capable of inveſtigating. By 
theſe means, we are convinced of a regular and 
eſtabliſhed courſe of providence, and find it veri- 
fied in experience, that the better we become ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of nature, the better 
we are enabled to difcover thoſe principles and 
cauſes, from which certain and determinate effects 
will always proceed. Therefore in our ſubſequent 
review of the deluge, we propoſe nothing more, 
than to point out thoſe natural agents which, in 
the hand of the great Creator, were ſufficient for 
producing ſuch fingular and extraordinary effects. 

The period was 'now/come, when the Almighty 
intended to give'to the world, an awfal exhibition 
of his power and juſtice, in depriving a wicked 
race of every favour which he had hitherto con- 
ferred upon them. But in the midſt of deſerved 
wrath, he extends his mercy and goodneſs to 
future generations, by entering into a gracious 
covenant with his ſeryant Noah, and promiſing 
to fave him and his family from the impending 

ruin, We have already heard, that the means 
which he made uſe of for this purpole, was order- 
ing him to conſtruct a veſſel of ſuch dimenſions, 
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as might contain all the oy wg ied of future 
life. | 

Then we are told, In the ſecond month, the ſeven- 
tenth day of the month, all the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the windows of Heaven 
were opened. Moſes mentions the time when the 
flood commenced, that it might be known how 
long it continued upon the earth. There is np 
doubt but at this period, and for a long time after, 
days, months, and years, would-be reckoned ac- 
cording to their natural ſucceſſion, as they had 
ever been from the creation of the world, 

Learned men differ about the ſeaſon of the year 
when the flood began, owing to their difference of 
opinion about the time of the year, when the earth 
itſelt, and every thing in it was created. The greater 
part of writers are of qpinion, that the creation 
took place about the autumnal equinox. - * They 
think that this was the fitteſt ſeaſon, becayſe every 
thing would then be in full vigour and maturity, 
in that part of the world where Adam was formed. 
And as it is reaſonable to believe, that neither 
man, nor beaſts, nor birds, when newly created, 
would be left in a deſtitute condition, therefore 
they conclude, that graſs, herbs, and fruits, would 
be ereated in ſuch perfection as they are in 
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autumn, ſo as to afford proper food and nouriſhment 
for the whole. What they think, adds no ſmall 
ſtrength to this argument, is, that the Jews had 
two ways of reckoning the year; the one called 
civil, and the other eccleſiaſtical. The laſt, viz. 
the eccleſiaſtical year, was not inſtituted till after 
the departure of the Iſraelites from Egypt, and 
was dated from the vernal equinox. So, there 
was exactly ſix months between the commence- 
ment of theſe. years. For we find the fea/? of 
tabernacles, when the fruits of the earth were ga- 
thered in, deſcribed in the * book of Exodus, as 
being held in the end of the year; but in + Levi- 
ticus it is commanded to be kept, on the #fteenth 
day of the ſeventh month, Therefore it appears, 
that before the giving of the law, the Iſraelites 
had always reckoned the beginning of their year 
from the autumnal equinox. This uſage they 
could only learn from the tradition of Noah, as 
being the true antediluvian year, and this ſurely 
muſt have been dated from the time of the earth's 
formation. Thus the ſeventeenth day of the ſe - 
cond month, when the flood began, might have 
been about the ſeventh of our November. 

But the above opinion is controverted by other 
learned men, who adduce very ſtrong arguments, 
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to prove that the earth was created in the ſpring, 
and about the time of the vernal equinox. They 
reaſon in the following manner, Doubtleſs, when 
Adam and other creatures were brought into 
being, there were fruits for them to eat; but it 
will not neceſſarily follow, that theſe fruits were 
autumnal. Some fruits are ripe in the ſpring, 
ſome in ſummer, and others in autumn: and it is 
probable that in Paradiſe, there were fruits in 
maturity every month of the year. An apoſtle 
alludes to this very circumſtance, and introduces 
it as an emblem of the permanent bleſſings of the 
Goſpel. He ſays, the tree of life bare twelve man- 

ner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month, 
has reaſon farther, that tho? the commencement 
of the antediluvian year in the ſpring was obſerved 
by all the patriarchs, yet it might be changed by 
their poſterity, during their bondage in the land 
of Egypt; becauſe they were obliged to conform 
to the cuſtoms and uſages of their maſters, who 
had changed the antient mode, and reckoned their 
year from the autumn, becauſe at that time the 
fertility of their ſoil was greatly increaſed, by the 
overflowing of the River Nile. As to Moſes per- 
mitting them to retain their former way of rec- 
koning the year, in particular inſtances, ſufficient 
reaſons may be aſſigned. Thus, by the law, they 
vere forbidden, either to ſow or reap in the 10 
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batical or ſeventh year. Now had they computed 
the beginning of their year from the ſpring equi- 
nox, the prohibition would have reached to the 
eighth as well as the feventh year; for they 
ſywed-in September; and began their harveſt in 
May following. But ſeed time and harveſt are 
mentioned, as being both in one year. Again, in 
the year of jubilee, every man was to return to 
the poſſeſſion, which he had ſold or mortgaged. 
The moſt convenient ſeaſon therefore, for him 
to enter upon his farm was at ſeed time in Sep- 
tember, otherwiſe he would have loſt one year's 
erop. Eikewiſe, in alt contracts for land and 
money, the propereſt time for payment was at the 
end of the year, -when' the whole produce of the 
earth was cut down and gathered in. 

In the above inſtances, Moſes allowed the 
Iſraelites to uſe their former way of calculating 
the year; but in all other matters and concerns; 
they were to be guided by the ecclefiaſtical year, 
which I have faid, began at the vernal equinox, 
i. e. in the month of March. Tho? no reaſon is 
aligned for this change of their year, but that the 
firſt day of it might ſerve as a memorial of the 
day of their departure out of Egypt, yet it might 
be the deſign of providence to bring back the 
Iſraelites to the true and antient computation ; and 
it the ſame time make them forget many of the 
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idolatrous rites and cuſtom s. of the people among 
whom they had formerly lived. Another argu- 


ment to prove the ſeaſon of the year; when the 


world was created, may be drawn from the 
cultom of thoſe countries, who were firſt peopled 
after the flood, and among whom early traditioſ 


would be bettet preſerved. Now, the countries | 


which lie neareſt to the plains of Shinar, Where 
the firſt diſperſion . of mankind began, ſuch 'as 
Chaldea, Perſia, China, &c. and indeed almoſt all 
Aſia, begin their year from the vernal equinox; 


Hence according to this opinion, the flood began 


about the ſixth of May, or as ſome maintain, (who 
think that at this period the equinox was placed 


farther back). about the end-of - April. The ſap- 


porters of the above hypotheſis reaſon. alſo from 


the fitneſs of the ſeaſon. They ſay, that the watld 


being deſtroyed by the deluge, it is more credible 
that the animals would be ſent. forth to renew it; 
at that time when all nature begins to revive, and 
to forward generation of every kind, which ſurely 
is the ſpring. Whereas, had the deluge, ended! in 
autumn, this could not have been the caſe; neither 
could the animals at that ſeaſon have found ſuf- 
ficient food ; and their conſtitutions being ren- 
dered tender by their long confinement, would 
not be well calculated to bear the rigours of the 
enſuing winter. I ſhall conclude this part of the 
ſubject 
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fabje&t with the remark of à great haturaliſt *. 
Among all the remains of the antediluvian 
world, I have found ſuch an uniformity, and 
general conſent, that I was able to diſcover, what 
* time of the year it was, that the deluge began. 
The whole tenor of theſe bodies thus preſerved, 
clearly pointing forth the month of May. Nor 
have I ever met with ſo much, as one ſingle 

« plant or body, among all thoſe vaſt multitudes, 
© which I bave carefully viewed, that i is peculiar 
to any other ſeaſon of the year 3 or any thing 

© that falls out earlier or later; or any of them 
© ſhort, or further advanced in growth, ſeed, or 
* the like; than they now uſually : are in that 
month.“ 5 

The ſacred hiſtorian informs us, that when the 
Almighty had reſolved to puniſh the inhabitants 
of the old world for their enormous ſins, he pro- 
nounced this ſentence againſt them, + Bebold I 
will deſtroy them with the earth. |} One of the 
moſt « eminent divines of this age, fays, the v words 
ſhould be rendered thus, Behold I will deftroy them, 
and the earth with, them. The word earth in this 
place, and in the two following chapters, never 
means the whole of the terraqueous globe, but 
only the - habitable earth, or what we commonly 


5 Dr. Woodward. + Geil mth EF Michaelis, 
Profeſlor at Gottingen. F | 
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term continents. Now we are told, that theſe 
continents were actually deſtroyed, and the divine 
ſentence was carried into execution. Moſes indeed, 


gives us no philoſophical account of this cataſ. 


trophe. He only declares what he was authoriſed 
to ſay upon the ſubject, viz. that the windows of 
Heaven were opened, and the fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and that the rain was upon tbe 
carth forty days and forty nights. Noah himſelf 


could not know, that both theſe means were em. 


ployed to deſtroy the earth. He might hear the 
cataracts of rain, but being : cloſe ſhut up within 
the ark, he had no opportunity of judging what 
might happen to the fountains of the deep. 
Therefore God muſt have revealed the cauſes of 
the deluge either to Moſes, or to Noah, (after the 
flood) from whom the tradition might be handed 
down by the patriarchs. 

When we- view thoſe rocks and mountains, 
thoſe ſubterraneous caves and ſingular appear- 
ances, which diverſify the face of our globe; and 


when we examine thoſe compoſitions of hetero- 


geneous particles promiſcuouſly blended together, 


ve muſt believe, that all theſe are not the reſult of 


regular and uniform laws, but have been 'occa- 
fioned by ſome tremendous convulfion, which 
threw the different parts of the maſs into ſuch dil- 


order and confuſion. This globe alſo exhibits to 
| dhe 
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the view of every attentive obſerver a ſingular and 
extraordinary phenomenon, which affords as great 
a degree of conviction to our ſenſes, that the 
whole of what is at preſent dry land, has once been 
the bed of the ocean, as the footſteps of a man 
upon ſoft ſand, prove that a human being has been 
walking there. Let us only deſcend. into a mine, 
or caſt our eye. upon part of -a mountain, where 
the ſoil has been waſhed away by floods or rains, 
and we ſhall plainly- obſerve different ſtrata or 
layers, conſiſting of different materials, generally 
lying in a horizontal poſition, but often 2 little 
inclined. Many of thoſe ſtrata are hard and petri- 
fied, yet their component parts might at firſt have 
been ſoft and friable. Now, we cannot ſuppoſe, 
that theſe are the effects of mere chance, whoſe 
produdions are never marked with ſuch unifor- 
mity. Therefore they muſt have been accumula- 
tions or depoſits of different particles in the bot- 
tom of the ſea, formed by the motion and currents 
of its waters. | 
But. we have an ocular demonſtration of this 
truth, from thoſe ſea ſhells, which are found in 
ſuch quantities 'on the tops, and in the bodies of 
mountains, which are incruſted in the hardeſt rocks, 
in all parts of the globe, even at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the ocean. Vea in plains and level 
countries, when we dig to any depth below the 
Tt 2 \ ſurface, 
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Furface, ve meet With White beds of theſe ſhelk 
and other marine ſubſtances. And it is evident 
that the fiſhes, which were covered with theſe ſhells 
have generated, lived, and died in the ſame place, 
for we find them of all ages and ſiges, froth the 
ſmall germ t6 the full grown oyſter. Thus the 
records of nature bear ample teſtimony. to the 
truth of this part of lacred hiſtory, and prove that 
the habitable earth has once been deſtroyed, and 
that our continents and Mands owe their . 0 
the fountains of the great deep. | | 

We find a tradition from time mein fild 
handed down among different nations, who have 
lived in remote- aud far diſtant regions from one 
another, of the whole earth being once laid under 
water. Thoſe who have enjoyed the benefit of 
revelation, found their belief of this methorable 
event upon ſacred hiſtory: and tho” profane hiſto- 
rians have often blended their reports of the 
deluge with their own fickions and fables, yet in 
the main they coincide with Moſes ; | which, not 
only proves his hiſtory to be true, but likewiſe 
ſhews us, that all the- accounts of this grand revo- 
lution, originally proceeded from one ſource,” and 
were diſſeminated over the world, vy d the hor: 
ſion of the ſons of Noah. 
Before I attempt to explain the natural ith; 


which, the Almighty, IT to the laws of his 
pro- 
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providence, employed on this awfl -occafion, it 
may not be amifs to lay before my readers, the 
opinions of learn&d men, upon a ſuhject which bas 
been warmly. agitated among them; namely, 
Whether the flood of Noah was partial, or whether 
it was univerſal? Phe commonly received opinion 
has bern the ſaſt, via. that the flodd was unver- 
ſal, and that every liing creature upon earth Was 
then- deſtroyed, excepting: thofe:whidh\were con- 
tained in Noah's ark. And the following NG 
are made uſe of to confirm this opinion. 
1. God gives an expreſs command Bo 
| to * into the ark, of all- ſiving things, two of 
every ſort, in order to preſerve: their ſpedies. An 
Moſes afterwards declares, That chere entered 
into the ark, - every btaſt after bir bind, anũlall tur 
caitle after their kind, und every crerping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after hit ind, und 'every 
fowl after his kind, and every birdrof every fort, 
and they went in unto. Noah . intq. the art, ic and 
tuo; of all fleſh, -whertin there is the breath; of life. 
Now, theſe expreſſions plainly imply, that all other 
living ereatures-were to be deſtroyed; other wiſe 
Noah might have recruited himſeif much euſier 
out of ſome | other country, Where the deluge did 

not reach, and xl !pnſequeatly:whene. the: creatures 
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were not deſtroyed. Beſides if a man had the 
ſtrongeſt inclination to aſſure his reader, that all 
creatures in all places were deſtroyed, he could 
not expreſs bimſeſ#-in-cliareriqad Yo ap 
terms. tt . 
2. The Apes farther Lay; that fifteen cubits 
upwards did the waters prevail; and that all the 
high hills under the whole Heaven were covered; 
and all fleſh. died that moveth upon the earth, 
+ Therefore unleſs this devaſtation was general, 
we can hardly conceive what neceſſity there was 
for any ark at all. Noah and his family might 
Have retired into ſome neighbouring country, as 
Lot and his family ſaved themſelves by withdraw- 
Ing from Sodom, when that city was to be deſtroy- 
ed. This had been a much better expedient, and 
might have been done with more eaſe, than the 
great preparations he was ordered to make, of 2 
large veſſel, with ſtalls and wen ee for che 
e of beaſts and birds. N 
3. If the waters of the flood prevailed ſo much 
in a part of the earth, as to be fifteen cubits 
above the tops of the higheſt mountains, it is im- 
poſſible, if not prevented by a miracle, but they 
would ſpread themſelves around the whole globe. 
The law of gravity muſt have produced this effect; 
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for water if not retarded, will never remain higher 
in one place than another, but where there is a 
declivity, it will flow with a rapid motion, and 

never reſt, till it bring itſelf to an equilibrium. 
Thus, philoſophy unites with revelation, to prove 
the univerſality of the deluge. 

4. If we make an eſtimate from the longevity 
of mankind, their numbers before the flood muſt 
have been ſuperior to what they are at preſent; or 
what perhaps the preſent world is capable of con- 
taining ; therefore as the whole world would be fully 
peopled at this period, the flood muſt have been 
univerſal otherwiſe the ſentence of the Almighty 
could not have been carried into execution. 

5. The earth itſelf ſeems to offer a demonſtra- 
tive argument, of the univerſality of the deluge ; 
from the vaſt number of ſhells and teeth of 
fiſhes ; from the bones of various animals; from 
entire and partial vegetables ; and other ſtrange 
things, which are to be found on the tops of the 
higheſt mountains, and in the bowels of the earth, 
at a great diſtance from the ſea ; and which were 
probably depoſited there at the deluge. 

6. The general conſent of Jews and Chriſtians, 
joined with the teſtimonies of many heathen wri- 
ters, in a great meaſure confirm the veracity of 
Moſes's account of the deluge, and prove it to be 


uni- 
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üniverſal; in {6 far, that all creatures on diy 
land, in whoſe noftrils was the breath of life, died. 
But there are other * men of great eminence 
in the republic of letters, who have taken a different 


fide of the queſtion, and have raifed many objec- | 


tions to the above hypotheſis, which cannot eaſily 
be reſolved. I ſhall now with equal impartiality 
fubmit to the judgment of the reader, fuch of 
theſe objections as appear to me the moſt 
plauſible. | 

1. Thofe, who allow the flood to be univerſat, 
but cannot accede to that opinion which makes 
it to have covered the whole earth, and deſtroyed 
living creatures of every kind, begin, with prob- 
ing, that many expreſſions to be found in the 
facred writings, ought not to be underſtood in a 
literal and limited ſenſe, but are to be explained, 
fo as to be conſiſtent with reaſon, and the ſcope 
and intention of the writer. Were not this the 
caſe, the moſt abſurd doctrines (as too often hap- 
pens). might receive an apparent ſanction from 
ſcripture language. Thus, the word all, is of 
doubtful ſignification, and ought not to be taken 
abſolutely, but where it is reſtrained to this ſenſe 
by the ſubje& in hand. Moſes ſpeaks of + a Ja- 
mine over all the face of the earth. Yet it is always 


* Voſlius, Le Clerc, * Clayton, 1. + Gen. 
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one part of the earth. The why of Egypt i is com- 


pared by one prophet to a tree, and it is ſaid of 
him, * Atl the fowls of the Heaven made their neſts 


in his boughs ; and un der his branches, did all the 
beafts of the feld bring forth their young ; and under 
his ſhadow dwell alt nations. - Another prophet. 
fpeaking of tlie captivity of his eountrymen, ſays, 


Al the Hinnets of my People ſhall die by the Feoord; 
Now it is evident, that the word all in both theſe 


paſſages means nothing more than many. It is 
needleſs to multiply Yvotations to prove, that 
the words, every, all, whole, in a variety of places; 
both in the Old and New Teſtament, are only 
expreſſive of a great fart, or a large number. 

As to the height of the waters of the flood above 
the earth, Moſes does not fay, that they were 
fifteen cubits higher than the mountains, but only 
that they prevailed Jifteen eubits upwards ; and the 
tops of the mountains were covered. They who 
think, that theſe cubits point only, af the higheſt 
parts of the earth inhabited by meni, affirm, that 
ſich a flood muſt have deftroyed the whole of the 
human race; ſince no perfon could ſtir from the 
place of his abode, for the ſpace of forty days, 
while dreadful torrents of rain poured down from 
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the Heavens, and ſwept away bodies heavier than 
thoſe of men, into the boſom of the deep. In the 
moſt remarkable occurrences; mentioned in facred 
writing, mountains are always introduced as ob- 
jects of great moment. Therefore ſome are of 
opinion, that Moſes here introduces bills and 
mountains, to add dignity and magnificence to his 
ſubject. When one of the prophets commemo- 
rates the miraculous providence of God, in con- 
ducting the Iſraelites to Canaan, he ſays, * The 
everlaſting mountains were ſcattered, the. perpetual 
hills did bow. Farther, to cover any thing, does 
not always mean to ſurmount or overtop it, but 
frequently to ſurround it, or be about it in great 
plenty and abundance; Moſes ſays, + At even, the 
quails came up and covered the camp. But he ex- 
plains this afterwards, when he tells us, I That 
they fell as a day's journey on this fide, and on that 
ide, round about the camp. It is generally agreed, 
that the principal intention of Moſes in writing 
the hiſtory of Geneſis, was to trace the genealogy 
of his anceſtors, and to relate the moſt memorable 
tranſactions of their lives. Now upon the ſuppo- 
fition, that the flood prevailed fifteen cubits above 
the tops of the higheſt mountains, in the country 
where Noah reſided, yet in other parts of the 
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globe, it would not have reached, by. upwards. of 
a thouſand cubits, the tops of ſome mountains, 
ſuch as the Andes and the Alps. ? Ts, 
2. As Noah was only the ninth from Adam, and 
as it does not appear from their hiſtory, that the 
firſt generations of mankind were more. prolific 
than the preſent, it is not probable the whole earth 
was fully peopled before the flood, eſpecially when 
we find it capable of containing far'more inhabitants 
at this time than it does, altho' the period which 
has elapſed fince'the flood is greater than the period 
between that event and the creation, Suppoſing then 
all the continent of Aſia, or even the whole of the 
anciently known world, had been drowned with 
water, and the whole of the buman race (except- 
ing Noah and his family) cut oft, yet that is no 
reafon,' why the oppoſite part of the globe, viz, 
America, which we ſuppoſe to be unpeopled, 
ſhould be deſtroyed with every living creature in 
it. It was ſufficient, that the puniſhment ſhould 
extend as far as the guilt: and, tho* man had 
ſinned in one hemiſphere, why ſhould all animals, 
for his ſake, be exterminated in another ? 

That the brute creation before the deluge, had 
extended over more of the earth, than the ra- 
tional, appears from the language of ſacred writ- 
ing. In the production of beaſts, God ſaid, * Let 
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the earth bring forth the living creature 1 his 
kind, and beaſt of the earth after his kind and it 
was ſo. But in the ſormation of man, be ſaid, 
* Let us make man in our own image, and after our 
likensſs. In the former inſtance, God gave a pro- 
lifc power to the earth; and the ſemipal princi- 
ciples of all animals, were contained i in the matter 
from which they were formed. But it was other. 
wiſe with man. He was made of the duſi of 
the earth, by a peculiar: energy of the Creator; ; 
and tho? at firſt he made no more than a male 
and female of the human ſpecies, yet we have 
no reaſon to think, that this was not the caſe 
with other creatures; for we are informed, that 2h 
Waters brought forth abundantly, and: why might 
not the dry land do the ſame ? Hence, it is natural 
to conclude, that all parts « of the earth, which were 
divided from each other by impaſſable ſeas or 
otherwiſe, did by the virtue of creative power, 
produce ſuch animals of every kind, as were ſuited 
to their reſpective c climates. Thus, tho? the flood 
deſtroyed all mankind, and every liviag thing 
where men had their refidence, yet its deſtruc- 
tive effects, might not extend to choſe parts, 
and the animals therein, which mankind never 
had inhabited. Upon this hypotheſis, there i is no 
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eecaßen for multiplying ſo many unneceſſary 

miracles about the flood, as ſome are apt to do; 
and all tboſe difficulties concerning the migration 
of animals to different parts of the earth, do of 
hemſelyes vaniſh. and. fall to the ground. 

3. From every obſervation, made by the moſt 
ingenious and inquiſitive part of ., mankind, it 
plainly appears, that there is not a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water,; belonging to the terraqueous 
globe, to make à univerſal deluge; ſuch as is 
commonly believed to have taken place. There- 
ſore, in order to ſolve this diſſiculty, ſome bring 
water from different planets; and others make the 
Almighty work miracles, which are incompatible 
with every other part of his adminiſtration. The 
water within the bowels of the earth,” bears no 
proportion to what is on its ſurface, and the whole 
when united, could never aſcend above the tops 
of the higheſt mountains, without inverting the 
great laws of nature, Nay, if we ſuppoſe the whole 
atmoſphere had been converted into water, it is 
proved by experiments, that it could not exceed 
a column of this clement, two and thirty feet 
high. Beſides, to effect this change, the air mult 
have heen condenſed eight hundred times more, 
than what it is in its preſent ſtate. 
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4. Moſes ſays, God made a wind to paſs over 
the earth, and the waters aſſwaged: It is well 
known that wind raifes great exhalations from the 
waters by expoſing more of their ſurface to the 
action of the air. But how many years would elapſe, 
before evaporation - could make the waters which 
covered the whole earth, ſubſide from the-tops'of 
the higheſt mountains to their bottom ? Which 
proves-that the flood. had neither deen ſo high, 
nor ſo univerſal as ſome imagine. 

F. If the ſea waters had been ſpread over the 
face of the whole dry land for almoſt a year, many 
ſpecies. of trees, herbs, and plants, would have 
been totally deſtroyed : for it is well known that 
ſea water is fatal to many of them. e | 

6. The deſcription of Noah's ark, proves that 
it could not contain a pair of all creatures upon 
earth, and as much food as was neceſſary 
to ſupport them for one year. | Beſides, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that the greateſt part of them 
would generate in the ark; by which means, 
their numbers would be increaſed, and a greater 
quantity of food become neceſſary. But had they 
been all there, how could ſeveral of them have 
reached America, and many remote regions, ſepa- 
rated from one another by ſeas, lakes, rivers, 
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mountains, and woods. Vea, had none * theſe 
intervened, there f is one :: Animal called the Sloth; 


to ch ſuch a journey 1 10 816 


Thus. have laid before my pag what ap- 


pears to me the beſt arguments, both, for and 
againſt the univerſality of the, deluge. I ſhall 
only make this remark upon the whole: They, wha 
believe the deluge to have been univerſal, infomuch 
that all living creatures were deſtroyed by it, are 
countenanced by ſcripture, and the obvious mean- 
ing of the hiſtorian's words. On the other hand, 
they who think that it was only partial, tho? it 
deſtroyed the human race, and all other crea- 
tures in the countries which they inhabited, 


raiſe objeQions to the above hypotheſis, which 


their opponents can never remove. Yet the Jaſt, 
profeſs their faith in revelation, equally with the 
former; they only differ about the meaning of its 
language. | ; 

There is nothing, which, to a rational believer 
in revelation, affords a ſtronger proof of its vera- 
city, then to find every thing which it relates con- 
cerning this globe, and the different changes it 
has undergone, confirmed by the different pheno- 


mena which appear upon it, And as the preateſt 


change which ever this earth ſuſtained ſince the 


time of its formation, happened in the days of 
Noah; 


3 
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Noah, therefore men of great learning and of 
inquiſitive minds, have been at the utmoſt pains, 
to reconeile Moſes's account of the deluge with 
the preſent ſtate of naturè; and to inveſtigate ſuck 
cauſes, or rather nieans, which the Almighty em- 
ployed to bring about this revolution, as are agtee- 
able to thoſe laws or rules of providence, by 
which, he has all along conducted both his natural 
and moral government of the world. 

1 ſhall not attempt to entertain my readers with 
the different theories of the deluge, which have 
been given by men of eminence, both in foreign 
countries, and in our own ; becaufe the limited 
botinds of my work will not permit me to point 
out their different fallacies. And I do not think 
it juſtifiable in any writer, to lay unwarrantable 
opinions before mankind in general, without 
affording them the means of detecting their errors. 
Thoſe who have time and talents to beſtow upon 
inquiries of this nature, cannot be at a loſs to find 
many productions ſuitable to their taſte *, 

What 1 now propoſe, is to illuſtrate the words 
of Moſes, and to ſhew, that his account of the 
deluge, is in no ways repugnant to the ſoundeſt 


®.. The moſt diſtinguiſhed theoriſts of this country, are, 
' Burnet, Woodward, Whiſton, and Whitehurſt, Among fo- 
rcigners, Leibnitz, Buffon, Le Cat, Lazara Moro, and 
Monſ. de Luc, who in my opinion, is the moſt ingenious and 
eonfiſtent writer of the whole. 
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principles of natural philoſophy, but on the con- 
trary, that it is conſonant to every appearance 
which this globe preſents us with, and might have 
been brought about by the operation of the laws 
of nature, as they were then directed by their 
great and all- powerful author. But 1 would pre- 
miſe, that none of theſe cauſes, which at preſent 
act upon and influence our globe, could have pro- 
duced ſuch a change as happened at the deluge; 
and whoever has yet attempted to account for 
this event, by the agency of mechanical powers, 
has never been able to remove ſome objections, 
and which indeed on this hypotheſis are infur- 
mountable. Therefore we are obliged to call in 
the almighty power of God, exerting itſelf upon 
an occafion worthy of himſelf to interfere in, when 
modeling anew the workmanſhip of his own 
hands. And we may hold it is a maxim, that in 
every effect produced, where the powers of nature 
op, the divine power immediately acts. 
We have heard, that on the ſeventeenth day of 
the ſecond month, the windows of Heaven were 
opened, and the fountains of the great deep "were 
broken up. The word windows 1s in the original, 
fiſſures, clefts, or as ſome have rendered it cataracts. 
This ſhews us, that the rain did not fall from the 
clouds, like ordinary ſhowers which deſcend in 
drops, but in floods, like thoſe water ſpouts, which 

X X in 
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in many parts of the earth, but eſpecially in the 
Indies, produce ſuch terrible effects. This extra- 
ordinary and violent rain we are told, continued 
for forty days, without any interruption; after 
which period, it might fall in a moderate manner, 
ſo as to keep the flood at its height: for we are 
afterwards informed, That the waters prevailed 
upon the earth one hundred and fifty days. 

And the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up. The great deep, is an expreſſion frequently 
uſed by the facred writers, to deſcribe the ſea, 
which is ſo called, on account of the great quan- 
tity and depth of waters contained within it. By 
the fountains of the great deep, ſome underſtand all 
the ſubterrancous waters, which either reſide or 
circulate within the bowels of the carth. Doubt. 
leſs there is a vaſt quantity of ſuch water within 
the globe. Even in this kingdom, there are to be 
inet with running rivers and lakes of water, at a 
great depth below the ſurface of the ground +; 
tho* theſe are only ſmall, when compared with 
others, mentioned by hiſtorians in different parts 
of the earth. But were all the ſubterraneous 
Water, which is diſperſed throughout the whole 
globe, brought upon its ſuperficies, and carried 
mto the mighty ocean, it is highly improbable; 


* Gen. vii. 24 + In the mountains of Derbyſhire. | 
5 that 
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that it would raiſe it one foot above its ordinary 
level. Others by the great deep, underſtand an 
immenſe quantity of water, which they ſuppoſe 
collected together around the center of the earth, 
and which in different parts communicates with 
the fea, and ſome ſprings of water. But this 
hypotheſis of a vaſt abyſs in the bowels or near 
the center of the Earth, is fully and clearly con- 
futed by modern experiments; from which it 
appears that the globe of the earth, weighs as 
much, or is as denle, as two and half globes of the 
lame dimenſions, ſuppoſing they conſiſted of no- 
thing but Portland ſtone ; which is an evident 
proof that the earth increaſes in denſity from the 
ſurface to the center; whereas the reverſe would 
be true, were any large portion of it nothing but 
water. Therefore men of great ingenuity and 
learning, have ſeen the neceſſity of calling in ano- 
ther and more powerful agent than water to cauſe 
the deluge, and produce many appearances in 
nature. I mean that of fire, 

When we extend our view along the ſurface 
of rhe earth, we obſerve that in moſt countries, it 
e Wounds with hills and mountains of different 
d Wicights and magnitudes. We can never believe, 
„ chat theſe towering maſſes were formed by the ſea 
or water of any kind, becauſe, ſince the com- 
nencement of the oldeſt hiſtory or tradition to be 
X Xx 2 met 
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met with, there is not an inſtance of any one 
moumtan formed by that element. But whew we 
examine the materials of which theſe mountaing 
conſiſt, we find ſome of them compoſed of different 
layers of a ſolid and compacted ſubſtance, which 
indicate its parts to have been once in a ſtate of 
fuſion. This ſubſtance we find to be of the ſame 
nature and quality, with that which is ejected 
from the tops of burning mountains, ſuch as 
Etna and Veſuvius, and is called lava. The lava 
when firſt vomited forth from the mouths of vol. 
canos, has the appearance of melted metal, and 
runs in a continued ſtream, or ſpreads itſelf upon 
the ground, till it becomes ſolid and indurated by 
cold. And various coverings of this liquefied 
matter, being ſucceſſively piled above one ano- 
ther, * ſometimes form a large mountain. But 
this burning torrent when it meets with water is 
ſoon arreſted, and immediately conſolidates ; by 
which a perpendicular wall is formed f. New 
ſtreams of lava accumulating, not only reach 


* All the mountains ind hills about Naples, and over the 
greateſt part of Italy, the iſlands of Lipari, Strombolo, and 
Lipari, with the Archipelago, upon examination are found 
to be nothing, but huge heaps of matter vomited out by yol- 
canos; which induce many learned men to believe, that all 
the mountains upon earth have been raiſed by ſubterraneous 
fires. | | 

See Sir Wm. Hamilton's ingenious obſervations on volcanos. 


+ Buffon's Nat. Hiſt, Vol. 9. 
the 
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the top of this wall, but run over the face of it, 
The moment the particles of theſe fall to the 
ground, they become ſolid, and by the ſudden 
action of the ſalt water upon them they are formed 
with different, but regular ſides. The bundles of 
the lava do not fall in a regular continued ſtream, 
nor in equal maſſes. Hence, if there are intervals 
in the fall of the matter, the ſuperior ſurface of 
the column, being conſolidated, is hollowed by the 
weight of the ſucceeding maſs, which then moulds 
itſelf into a convex form, in the concavity of the 
firſt. This is the cauſe of thoſe tranſverſe joints 
or articulations, which appear in the greater part 
of theſe priſmatic columns. But when the lava 
falls in an uninterrupted ſtream, then the column 
is one continued maſs without any articulation. 
This kind of matter is commonly termed baſaltes *. 
A celebrated chemiſt f remarks, that an accu- 
rate diſtinQtion has not yet been made, betwixt 
the phenomena of fire actually exiſting, as a 
principle in the compoſition of badies, and thoſe 
which it exhibits, when exiſting ſeparately in its 
natural ſtate.” Therefore, neither the time, the 


” 


To CY 


* 


place, nor the mode, in which ſubterrancous fire 


was generated, can be truly aſcertained, I ven- 


The Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland, and the whole iſland 


of Staffa, one of the Weſtern iſles of Scotland, are all formed 


of baſaltes, 
+ Macquer' 5 n | 
tured 
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tured a conjecture in a * former diſcourſe, that 

this fire was the principal mean employed by the 
Creator, when he inflicted @ curſe on the ground 
for man's diſobedience. And to me it appears 
highly probable, that as the wickedneſs of the 
antediluvians was ſtill increaſing, the effects of 
this curſe were ſenſibly felt from the time of its 
publication, to the flood, and perhaps for ſome 
time after. During all this period, the incon- 
trolable agent, would be active in the bowels of 
the earth, frequently breaking forth in tremendous 
carthquakes and volcanos. The book of Job, 
and ſome other of the ſacred writings, deſcribe 
ſtorms and tempeſts in ſuch ſtrong terms, that it 
appears the accounts of ſome awful events before 
the deluge, had been handed down to them trom 
early tradition, as we are informed of nothing 
ſimilar ſince that period. 

That this globe has ſuffered ſome dreadful con- 
vulſion, is evident to every inquiſitive obſerver. 
Our mountains conſiſt of different materials, and 
we often find the wrecks of the ocean, both on 
their ſurface and within their bowels : therefore 
they may be conſidered as partly formed by wa- 
ter, and partly by ſubterraneous fire. There is 
no doubt but the motion of the tides, and currents 


* LeQt. 6. page 172. 
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in the bottom of the ſea, vill produce great ine- 
qualities, and in ſome places collect more accumu- 
lations of different ſubſtances, than in others. 
Therefore, thoſe mountains in which no marine 
exuviæ are found, are probably the oldeſt, and 
nearly coeval with the firſt of the human race, 
and may therefore be called primordial. For if 
we believe, according to Moſes; that there were 
no. fiſhes in the ſea, till the fifth day of the crea- 
tion, it would be a conſiderable. time, before they 
could. cover its. bottom to ſuch a degree, as to 
make a part of every elevation raiſed upon it. 
But e ſhall ſhew that many of the inequalities on 
the face of our earth, are owing to another and 
more powerful element. 

It is well known, that many foſſils and mine- 
rals ferment by moiſture, and at laſt generate 
fire, which gradually increaſes to greater degrees 
of violence. Now, the waters of the ſea filtrating 
through chinks and fiſſures, made by the firſk con- 
vulſion which this globe underwent, might de- 
ſcend a great depth into the bowels of the earth, 
and meeting with different kinds of ſubſtances, 
capable of fermentation, actual fire would thus be 
excited, and would of courſe produce a vaſt quan- 
tity of elaſtic ſteams. The force with which theſe 
are capable of acting, can be aſcertained by no 
rule whatever; yea it exceeds all belief; and there 
are. 


ate many * fatal inſtances of the powerful and 
extenſive effects of elaſtic ſteams ariſing from 
melted matter, eſpecially when it meets. with 
water: The irreſiſtible force of the igneous 
ſteams, would ſoon form cavities containing burn- 
ing and quid matter. But when there happened 
to be any fiſſures leading to other adjoining ca- 
vities, or when there were leſs ſolid partitions be- 
tween them; the ſteams would force their way in 
that direction, and produce - earthquakes and ſub- 
terraneous convulſions. Other parts of the globe, 
which were on a level with theſe burning caverns, 
and which lay betwixt them and the center, being 
leſs compreſſible, could not be removed, therefore 
that part of the maſs, which lay betwirt theſe ca. 
vities, and the bottom of the ſea; muſt of neceſſity 
yield to the irreſiſtible agent. Upon which, huge 
maſſes of matter with their depoſits and accumula- 
tions, would be raiſed up, and form the baſis of 
new mountains. But the 1 interior fire below theſe 


8 As Fn years ago, a melancholy accident happened 
from the caſting of braſs cannon, at Windmill, Moorfields, 
where a number of ſpectators were aſſembled. to ſee the metal 
run into the monids. The heat of the metal of the firſt gun, 
drove ſo much damp into the mould of the ſecond, which was 
near it, that as ſoon. as the metal was let into it, it blew, up 
with the greateſt violence, tearing wp the ground ſome feet, 
breaking down the furnace, untiling the hou%, and killing 
many people on the ſpot with the ſteams of melted matter. 

Whitehurſt's Inquiry, page 95. 
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Elevated maſſes, not. being quite extinguiſhed; 


would at different times act with repeated vio- 
lence, and purſue the ſame direction; by whicli 


means, new elevation of the ſame mountains 
would take place. There are ſimilar inſtances in 
modern times „, of iſfands riſing out of the bottom 
of the fea; and after an interval of ſeveral years, 
increaſing in magnitude and height f. At length | 
numbers of theſe elevations; would riſe above the 
level of the ſea, having the appearante of ſmall 
iſlands of a conical form. Some of them might 
be raiſed to a great height, ſuch as the Cordeleras, 
Teneriff, and the Alps. ' Theſe new iſlands, con- 
fiſting of calcined matter and marine ſubſtances, ' 
and being expoſed to the inftutnce of the ſun, 
would be remarkably fit for vegetation. There: 


fore as ſoon as any vegetable ſoil was accumulated 


upon them, ſeeds of every kind, whether tran- 
ſported to them by the wind, or by birds, or 


brought by the tides. from the ſhores of neigh- 


bouring continents, would ſoon take root, and pro- 


duce the moſt luxuriant crops. And different 
kinds of animals, might reach them from the 
neareſt continents by various ways and means. 
Moſes tells us, that all fiſhes were created in the 
ſea, from whence we conclude, that at firſt it was 


* See note, page 340. F See Mr. de Luc. Val. 6. 
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an clement ſuited to the whole ſpecies. But when 
the above mountains were elevated above the 
water, they would carry along with them many 
productions of the ſea, and among other things; 
in their hollows, which would continue to be 
filled with water, fiſhes of various kinds: This 
accounts for fiſhes being found in inacceſſible 
lakes on the very tops of high mountains. | 
While the ſubterraneous fire was operating in 
different parts of the globe, the continents being 
ponderous, and raiſed above the level of the ſea 
would more forcibly reſiſt their influence, than a 
covering of a liquid and much lighter clement; 
therefore the fire ſituated under theſe continents, 
not being able to, aſcend ſo as to burſt the ſurface 
of the earth, would take a lateral direction, and 
by that means form long galleries full of nothing 
but ſteam and melted matter. The length of theſe 
canals of liquid fire, may be judged of, from thi 
account of an earthquake , ſtill freſh in the minds 
of many, which was heard and felt over the extent 
of a country, not leſs than three thouſand miles: 
Thus the habitable carth, being gradually undet- 
mined, ſtood upon fire, like a vaſt arch, ſupport- . 
ed by pillars. At laft, the fatal period being 
come, when the Almighty had decreed to dr 


* This was the earthquake ſo fatal to Liſbon, which bap- 
pened on the 1| of November, 1755. 
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the earth with mankind, he commiſſioned another 

agent, viz. water, to aſſiſt in completing the ge- 
neral (cataſtrophe, I ſhall not pretend to unfold 
all the cauſes, which the Creator employed on this 
occaſion, to accompliſh his purpoſe, nor the man- 
ner in which he directed them to act. But ſo far 
the facred hiſtorian informs us, that the windows 

of Heaven were opened, and it rained forty days and 
forty nights upon the earth.” There might have 
been previous to this, a long and ſevere drought. 
The ſubterraneous fires, would alſo raiſe a vaſt 
quantity: of yapours, ſo that the whole of the at⸗ 
moſphere would be ſaturated with water. The 
Almighty on this occaſion, might, by ſome ſecret 
and unknown law, cauſe the electric fluid to de- 
ſcend from the clouds in greater quantities than 
had ever happened before. The effects which chis 
would produce may be learned from a common 
phenomenon. In a thunder ſtorm, when a large 
portion of Tightening burſts out from the clouds, 
what violent ſhowers of rain do ſometimes enſue ? 
And perhaps an immediate act of omnipotent 
power changed at this time che direction of the 

carth's 8 

Moſes tells us, that the. ne of Heawen were 
not only opened, but the fountains of” the great deep 
were broken up. This phraſe appears to me. truly 
| ſublime and charaQteriſtic of the awful event., 
FI} When 
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When ſome of the weakeſt parts of the then Farth, 
which had hitherto ſerved as-a partition betwixt 
the fiery vaults, and the adjoining ocean, were 
broken aſunder, by the expanſive force of the 
impriſoned ſteams, the water would ruſh into theſe 
deep fountains of fire. Then the « conflict between 
the contending elements yould be dreadful paſt 
imagination. The borders of the antient conti- 
nent, or continents, would. be inſtantly blown up, 
like a houſe, when a magazine of powder i is ſet on 
fire in ſome « of its loweſt vaults. But the water 
inceſſantly pouring in among theſe fiery galleries, 
would occaſion ſuch a fermentation that many of 
the former partitions, would be deranged and 
broken aſunder. The ſea at the ſame time being 
rarcfied by fiery ſteams, would be elevated, and 
overflow the dry land. Till at laſt, the immenſe 
quantity of water from the clouds, together with 
a large portion of the waters of the ſea, would 
make the * incumbent preſſure and weight upon 


"7 


2 The weight and preſſyre of water, produced a very fin- 
gular phenomenon, not miny years ago, in the county of 
Cumberland. There was a marſh upon the eſtate of Sir Ja. 
Graham, of Netherby, called the Solway Moſs, conſiſting of 
1,600 acres, of ſoft "ſlimy mud. Its ſurface was ſo thin that 
in the height of ſummer, the ſportſmen could hardly venture 
to croſs it. In the year 1771, after three days rain of unu- 
fual violence, which extended in a line as far as Newcaſtle, 
and carried away a bridge built there over the River. Tyne, 
the above marſh was in _ yore entirely covered with 

A | 7 water, 
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the former ary: land, ſo very great, that, in the 
words of ſcripture, the pillars of the earth would 
tremble, and what remained of them would at laſt 
be broken down and cruſhed 1 in pieces. Then the 
antient ſea would gradually leave its former bed, 
and occupy | a new and lower one, prepared for its 


pater, but the greateſt part of its ſurface was buoyed up 


ſeveral feet above its former level. One end of the marſh 
was baunded by a dry and firm moſs, in the middle of which 
there was a very ſmall ſtream of running water. This moſs 
was elevated ſereral yards above a meadow of rich ſoil; which 
adjoined ti the River Eſk. Late i in the niglit upon the 17th 
of November the moſs was burſt aſunder, by the weight of the 

water, and a farmer who lived on the meadow was awakened 
with an unuſual noiſe, like the diſtant ſound of a ftormy 
ocean, When he went out with a lanthorn, to enquire into 


TE 


horrible night, while the pitchy cataract oncitured ſome of 
their houſes, and filled the reſt to the top, Next morning 
they were taken out throngh the roofs of the remaining 
houſes, and tho' ſome cattle were ſuffocated, no human lives 
were loſt. ' The eruption burſt from the place of its diſcharge 


like a ſtream of thick ink, and then expanded itſelf over, the 


whole valley to the depth of fifteen or eighteen feet in many 
places, carrying along with it huge heaps of peat and turf. 
Afterwards this new depoſit began ta conſolidate, and put on 
the appearance of a black moſs. The meadow covered with 
moſs conſiſted of near 500 acres of fine arable ſoil, and the 
proprietor, has at a great expence, reſtored the whole to its 
primitive ſtate, excepting about 60 acres. . The mode which 
he purſued to accompliſh this deſirable change, was by firſt | 


looſening the moſs, and then huſhing it yay with water into 


the river, | 0 5 n 
2 | 


recep- 
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reception : and it might prevail Eftech cubits 
above the higheſt parts of the old world. 

Here I am forced to pauſe a little, and deplote 
the ſituation of the good patriarch, with his family 
in the ark. What dread and terror muſt have 
ſeized his ſoul, when for many days, he heard the 
loudeſt peals of thunder rolling above his head, 
and heard the groans and agonies of nature, af: 
cending from the bottom of the deep, and ming- 
hing with the noiſe of warring elements: What 
toad of grief and ſorrow would hang upon his 
mind, when he reflected on the loſs of his kin- 
dred and relations, with every other creature upon 
earth, all of whom were now entombed in one 
common graye! And, had not his faith ſapported 
him, how often muſt he have thought his life in 
imminent danger, when the ſurges, like moving 
mountains were ſometimes raiſing his ark to the 
Heavens, and at other times threatening to plunge | 
it beneath the waters of the deep! 

The grand revolutign, which ſunk the anten 
continents, and drew off the ſea from thoſe which 
we inhabit, tho? it was violent, yet it was not 
rapid or ſudden. Had it been rapid, and the de: 
clivity betwixt the old and the new ſca exceeding 
great, the ſtrong currents of the waters, would 
have carried along with them, not only the whole 
of the living creatures, but likewiſe depoſits of 

every. 
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every kind which were not ſolid and ponderons. 
Whereas we find in our mountains and plains, 
ſand, gravel, &c. and vaſt heaps of the ſhells of 

marine fiſhes, which evidently occupy their an- 
tient and native beds. Neither. could the great 
change be very flow and progreſſc; for by ſuch 
a gentle retreat, all the creatures which had ever 
lived in the ſea, would have had an opportunity 
of continuing in it. But we find, not only on the 
coaſts, but in different parts of this iſland, marine 
bodies, which are in none of the neighbouring 
| ſeas, nor indeed in any ſea whatever, which ren- 
ders it probable, that their ſpecies is extinguiſhed 
for did they exiſt, it is not likely, that they would 
have hitherto eſcaped the notice of man. There 
muſt therefore have been a cauſe, which .made 
the ſea retreat from qur continents, in ſuch à 
manner, as to have deſtroyed ſeveral of its former 
inhabitants, or haye concealed them Wer 
from human obſervation, 

Moſes informs us, * that God made a hes rd 
paſs over the earth,” and the waters aſſiaged. AS 
the atmoſphere was now drained of its watery, par- 
ticles, there would be an extraordinary aſcent of 
vapours, occaſioned by the wind; of courſe. the 
waters on the face of the earth would gradually 


ſubſide; 
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being almoſt ſpent, and the fermentations ceaſing, 
the waters of the fea after being rarefied by heat, 
would now be'tondenſed, and occupy leſs ſpace 
than formerly. Then, the tops of the mountains 
which had been raiſed in the antient ſea, wotild 
be greatly elevated above their baſes, and all thoſe 
parts of the old ocean, where the bottom had been 
level, would be converted into fo many plains. 
We are told, that the ark re/ted, in the ſeventh 
month, on the ſeventeenth day of the month, upon the 
mountains of Ararat. It is generally believed, that 
when this event happened, the flood was very 
much abated : but, that this was not the caſe, ap- 
pears from the words of Moſes. He declares, 
that the waters prevailed an the tarth, one hun- 
dred and fifty days, i. e. the flood was fo long at 
its height. But, as the deluge began on the 
ſeventeenth day of the ſecond month, -and the ark 
reſted on the ſeventeenth day of the ſeventh month, 
this makes an interval of exactly one hundred and 
fifry days. Therefore the ark muſt have reſted 


üpon Ararat, before the waters upon the earth 


had in the leaſt ſubſided, but, had they been fif- 
teen cubits above the top of that mountain, its 
bottom could not have touched the ground. This 


Gen. vii. 21. | 


proves 


r 


—— 
—_— 
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proues that Ararat, and numberleſs süntaiis bes 
fide, had been raiſed in the fea before the deluge; 

There are various opinions about theſe mounz 
tains of Ararat. Some think they lie in Armenia. 
Others ſuppoſe them to be the Gordian mounz 
tains which lic on the North of Aſſyria. A learned 
father of the church“, who was far from being 
an incompetent judge, informs us, that * Ararat 
* is a champaign country, incredibly fertile, thro? 
© which flows the river Araxes at the foot 
© Mount Taurus, which extends itfelf to that plain: 
* Wherefore by the mountzins of Ararat, ou 
« which: the atk reſted, are not to be underſtood 
© the mountains of Armenia, but the higheſt 
* mountains of Taurus, that Conte wk plains 
© of Ararat." | 

The hiſtorian then vealed us, this the waters 

decreaſed ' continually until the tenth month, and on 

the firſt day of that month; were the tops of the moun: 

tains ſeen, By the tops of the mountains, in ſcrip- My 
ture ſtyle; is net always meant the very ſummits, | 

but their inferior parts alſo. Thus, the prophet 

foretelling 4 great ſcarcity of food for cattle and 
flocks, ſays, f The top of Carmel ſhall wither; But the 

lower parts of hills generally yield the beſt paſtu- 

rage. It is ſaid of Moſes}, be went 'up to the top 


* St. Jerom. Amo i 1. 2. Exod. ix. 20. 
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of > Mount Sinai. This could not mean the moſt 
elevated part of it, becauſe the preſente of God 
appeared there like devonring fire. And ſoſephus 
ſays, the top 6f that mountain is inacceſſible on 
account of craggy rocks. Therefore Moſes pro- 
bably went up only to the foot of theſe rocks. 
By the tops of the mountains being ſeen, may be 
either underſtood, that the higher grounds in the 
country adjoining to Ararat began now to riſe 
above the waters; or that the air was cleared of 
vapours, in ſo much, that Noah could diſcern 
the tops of the neighbouring mountains. It is 
probable, that the antediluvians, like the inhabi. 
tants of Sodom, were ſurrounded: with darkneſt 
as ſoon as the flood began, ſo, that for many days, 
the light of the ſun could not penetfate the grofs 
atmoſphere, but all was one diſmal night. The 
words of the covenant afterwards made with Noah 
indicate ſo much, when a promiſe was made, that 
not only * ſeed time and harvęſt. ſummer and win- 
ter, but even day and night ſhould never ceaſe again. 
And it came to paſs at the end of forty days that 
Noah opened the window of: the ark, which he bat 
made; and he ſent forth a raven. He made choice 
of this bird, to make a trial of the ſtate of the 
earth, becauſe it was of a ſtrong flight, and was 


Gent viii. $5; * 


moſt 


2 
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moſt likely to pick up food from the wrecks of 
the. deluge. But the raven went to and Fro, until 
the waters were dried off- the earth. It hove red 
frequent]y around the ark, where it had been con: 
fined. ſo long, and where it had left its mate bg- 
hind. But according to ſome. verſions, it never 
returned more ; which gaye riſe to the proverh, 
the-crozw for. a meſſenger. 

Ihen be. ſent forth a dove, which found no reſt 10 
the ſole of her foot, for the waters were on the face of 
the whele eartb, i. e, covering its ſuperfices in 
moſt places. The dove being a nice and delicate 
bird, did not chooſe to perch upon the wet and 
flinzy, ground, and therefore returned to the ark 
to ſing proper food and a warm rooſt. Noah 
would take this as a ſign, that the earth was not 
ſufficiently dried for all the creatures to live upon 
it. 1, hen .be aid yet, other ſeven days, and again 
ſent forth the dove out of the ark. This ſhews us, 
that in the ęarly world time was computed by 
weeks, owing to the firſt inſtitution of the ſab- 
bath. Then we are told, tþe deve: came in to bim 
in the evening, to thun the coolneſs and darkneſs 
| of the approaching night. And lo“ in her mouth 
| was an olive leave pluckt off. Thixvwould rather 
indicate ſpring than autumn, as at this ſeaſon the 

leaves are tender and full of ſap. Noah faid yet 
Kher r ſeven days, and ſent forth the dove, which re- 
: 2 2 2 turned 
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turned not again, finding plenty of food; and many 
places fufficiently dry, on which to build her neſt, 
From this account of Noah's: ſending abroad the 
dove, ſeyeral times upon the ſeventh or fabbath 
day, it appears, that he expected favoprable 
tidings from providence on that day rather than on 
any other, beca becauſe it had been ſet apart from the 
beginning of the world, for the exerciſes of reli. 
gion, and the Almighty had been wont to deliver 
his oracles to the 'patriarchs on that day. The? 
Noah might fee the face of the earth from the 
window of the ark, yet he could not ſo well judge 
of the condition of remoter parts, without fendirg 
abroad tlicfe birds; and when he found that they 
preferred new habitations to their d1a, he töck ft 
for granted, that the time of his own, ant bf thery 
other 'creatizfe's deliverance from their long con. 
ſinement was now at hand. But he would not 
quit the ark, till he received an order from tlie 
ſame authority, which bad commanded bim to 
enter into it; which order be would probably re re- 
ceive the next ſabbath- -day, when 

God ſpake unto Noab ſaying. Go forth of the 
ark, thou and thy wife and thy ſons, and thy ſons 
wives with "thee. Bring forth every living thing 
that is uiii ** of all feſs, both of fowl, 4 7 


* Ses. viii. 13, ue. 


cattle, 
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cattle, and F every: rrerping thing har trevpeth 
eon the earth ; thut they may "bred ubundantiy 
in the earth; and be fruitful und multiply. upoh the 
earth. - Noah: himſcif, bat more eſpecially * his 
young family, would be happy to hear of their 
deliverance from a tedious and irkſome confines 
ment, and with the greateſt-pleaſure would '6nce 
more tread upon the ground. This event hay- 
pened in the ſecond month oh the ſeven arid 
twentieth day of the month!” If at this period, 
months confiſted only of thirty days, chen, "Noth 
was in the ark year and ten days. If months 
were lunar, or intercalary days made uſe of, whith 
is very probable, then, he was in the Ark pre. 
cifely one of our years; going out on -the three 


hundredth. * er W _ His . 
into it. | 462. 


_ 1- ſhall now a ions foie ck 
tulties, which this ſubject "me re to an in. 
quiſitive reader. | 1 N 

Some may very We adele, — were 
Noah and the other creatures ſupported with food 
after they came out of the ark? The new earth 
had ariſen from the bottom of the ſea, and there- 
fore would remain for a conſiderable time cover. 
ed over with flime and mud, and be unſit for 
vegetation. The hiſtory of Moſes is too conciſe, 
to pive anſwers to ſuch like queſtions: therefore 
if 
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if we want to gratify our We wa muſt have 
3 to the records of nature. Ar 

We have already proved ĩt highly probable, 
that the antient ſea; abounded with iflands ; many 
of which were: covered with graſs, herbs, and 
plants long before the: deluge: happened. Theſe 
iſlands, upon the ocean forſaking its former bed, 
would riſe up like towering; and lofty mountains; 
the tops of which, might be inhabited by different 
animals. For the words of the Almighty plainly 
indicate, that. all the creatures upon earth were 
not in the ark, when he ſays, * Behold I eftabliſh 
my. cqvenant with you, and with every living crea- 
tyre, from all that go out of the ark, to every beaſt of 
the earth. Here, a diſtinQtion is made between 
the beaſts vhich were in the ark, and thoſe which 
were upon the carth. There is no doubt then, 
but God by a ſpecial providence, directed the ark 
to the mountains of Ararat, which had been iſland 
in the antient ſea, becauſe Noah and all the cres- 
tures which had been in the ark, would find abun- 
dant proviſion for themſelves, on the fertile tops 
of theſe mountains. The dove ſome time before, 
had brought to the ark a bud from an olive grow- 
ing there; and Noah found plenty of vines on 
Ararat, the juice of which was ſo rich as to intoxi- 


Gen. ix. 10. 
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cate him. When the groſſer parts of the atmoſ⸗ 
phere began to ſubſide to the ſuperficies of the 
new earth and ſea, the cold would affect the tops 
of the mountains, and make many of their formet 
plants languiſh and die away. Then, men and 
other animals would gradually deſcend to the 
plains, as being better ſuited to yield them com- 
fort and ſubſiſtance; and would, as they proceeded 
on their march, bring along with them all neceſ- 
ſary and uſeful ſeeds. Beſides, theſe would be 
caſily tranſported by the winds, om: 0. heights 
unto the lower grounds. 
But the new earth, beſides receiving ſeeds from 
the tops of the antient mountains, would be ſup- 
plied with the germs of fertility and population 
from another and more plentiful ſource. When 
the ſubterrancous fermentations, ſhook the pillaàrs 
of the primitive earth, and made the antient conti- 
nents diſappear; and fink into the abyſs, the bor- 
ders of the grand baſon, might be unequally 
elevated tho? their declivity upon the whole would 
be gradual and gentle. But when the earth was 
ſinking beneath the waters, great maſſes of its 
ſurface, when diſengaged from their denſer parts, 
would float upon the face of the deep. On theſe 
lender and temporary iſlands, ſeeds, plants, and 
animals of various kinds, might make a ſhift to 
live for a conſiderable ſpace of time. Moſes ac- 
quaints 


quaints us that Gad niad 4 wind: to paſi ever the 
earth... This wind, would nqt enly ferye to dry 
up the waters, but tagether with the motion of the 
tides, it would diſperſe over the globe, the im- 
menſe wrecks of the deluge. Parts of this wreck 
would he thrown upon the antient iflands, (our 
preſent mountains) as they aroſe out of the depart- 
ing ocean, and other parts of it would be thrown 
upon the borders of the naw. continents. Then 
a ſudden vegetation, would take re upon the 
warm and virgin ſoil, - _ - 

The above thingy 4 in my opinion, inſtead of 
contradicting, eſtabliſhes the veracity, and corro- 
borates the hiſtory of Moſes. I am well aware 
of an objeQion, which will occur to men of weak 
and ſcrupulous minds. Such may conſider me as 
offering violence to the words of the hiſtorian, 
when he uſes the phraſcs, every ons, all, the whole 
earth, and ſuch like expreſſions, becauſe I do not 
take them in a ſtriẽt and abſolute ſenſe, I have 
already cndeavourcd to ſoften this objection, but 
in order to remove it entirely, I-ſhall farther re- 
mark, that the language of the Eaſterns is bold 
and figurative ; and Moſes (as it muſt have natu- 
rally happened) wrote in ſuch a ſtile becauſe it 
was fuited to the age and country in which he 
lived. When either he, or any other of the ſacred 
writers, deſcribe ſome awful judgment from God, 
then 


s 
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then their ſtyle is peculiarly bold, and their nar- 
rations peremptory and exaggerated. Thus Moſes 
deſcribes the deſtruction of the antient Canaanites, 
in full as ſtrong, if not ſtronger terms, than he 
does the deſtruction of the old world. He fays 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites. And the Lord 
our God delivered him before us, and we ſmote him 
and his ſons, and all his people. And we took all 
his cities at that time, and utterly deſtroyed all the 
men, and the women, and the little ones of every 
city; we left none to remain. And again of Og 
king of Baſhan, he faith. So the Lord eur God deli- 

livered into our hands Og alſo, the king of Baſhan, 
and all his people, and we ſinote him, until none 
was left unto him remaining. And we utterly 
deſtroyed them, as we did unto Sihon king of Heſh- 
bon, utterly deſtroying the men, women, and chil. 
dren of every city. Now it appears, that none of 
theſe peremptory declarations ought to be taken 
in a ſtrict and limited ſenſe, Becauſe the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad had this land of Og and Sihon 
given to them for a poſſeſſion, and long after the 
above declaration, they came to Moſes, and told 
him, that they were going to aſſiſt their brethren 
the Iſraelites, and + their little ones ſhould dwell in 
the fenced cities, becauſe of the inhabitants of the land. 


Deut. ii. 33. 34. + Deut. xxxii. 17. 
Sn Whereas, 
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Whereas, had all theſe inhabitants been, literally 
ſpeaking, utterly deſtroyed, there would have been 
no need of this precaution. Therefore, as the 
puniſhment of the antediluvians, and of the Ca- 
naanites are. deſcribed in ſimilar terms, and as it - 
plainly appears, that the laſt cannot be taken in a 
ſtrict and abſolute ſenſe, what reaſon can be aſſign- 
ed that we ſhould not put the ſame conſtruction 
on the former, and allow that both calamities 
were general, in ſo far, as to anſwer the ends for 
which they were inflicted. Moſes tells us that 
God intended to deſtroy the earth, i. e. the ante- 
diluvian continents. Now, it abundantly verifies 
the truth of ſacred hiſtory, that this earth was 
actually deſtroyed. Reaſon and obſervation bear 
teſtimony to the ſame truth, and the heteroge- 
neous nature of thoſe bodies, which are on the 
preſent earth, prove to our very ſenſes, that the 
former muſt have been deſtroyed. An apoſtle of 
Chriſt expreſſes his belief of ſuch a revolution as 
has been deſcribed, when he ſays, By the word of 
God the Heavens were made of cid, and the carth 
Sanding in the water and out of the water, (this is 
a clear deſcription of the parts of the preſent . 
earth when they were antediluvian iſlands) whereby 
the world that then was (which he plainly diſtin- 


guiſhes from the preſent) Wing: overflowed with 
waler, periſhed. 


LE C- 
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PSALM CIV. 30. 
Thou renewe/t the Face of the Earth. 


T is the diſtinguiſhing character of the great 
Jehovah, that with him there is no variablencſs, 
neither ſhadow of turning ; but, as far as we can 
learn from reaſon and revelation, every created 
being is liable to ſome kind of change, either for 
the better or the "worſe. All the parts of this 
ſyſtem! are variable, and conſtantly fluftuating, ſo 
that nothing but the inceſſant energy of divine 
power, can preſerve that beauty, order, and har- 
mony, which he at firſt, thought fit to impreſs 
upon the 'whole. Sacred hiſtory informs us of all 
the revolutions, which this globe has undergone, 
in which we are materially concerned. The laſt 
was general and violent, and left behind it, many 
memorials of the effects which it produced. Of 
theſe, 1 ſhall conſider the moſt eminent, both in 

the natural and moral world. 
Upon an impartial review, it will appear, that 
the temporary evils of this life are ſo conducted 
Aaa2 by 
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by providence, as to be productive of future bene- 
fits; of which we have a ſtriking example in the 
flood of Noah. At this period the earth might 
be overſtocked with inhabitants, therefore it was 
neceilary, that one whole generation, (a few ex- 
cepted) thould be removed, to give ſcope for 
ſucceeding generations to act their parts on the 
ſtage of human life, till the predetermined number 
ſhould be completed. The new formed earth, 
would doubtleſs be as well fitted as the old for 
the condition of its inhabitants. In my opinion, 
the ſoil was more fertile, and the temperature of 
the air more gentle and uniform before the deluge 
than afterwards, and thus better calculated ta pro- 
mote greater longevity and bodily ſtature. For 
{keletons found in different -parts of the globe, 
which are evidently antediluvian, as being im- 
bedded in marine ſubſtances, prove that men and 
animals were formerly of ſuperior magnitude to 
any which now exiſt. We can hardly imagine 
any other reaſon for a grant of animal food being 
made to Noah, after tire flood, but to ſupply the 
deficiency of the earth in yielding ſtrength and 
nouriſhment to man. Our Saviour ſays, * 16 was 
in the days of Noe, as it was in the days of. Lot. 
They mw; ; they fold; 10 ann "boy bailed! ; 


* Luke xvii. 26. £59 
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they married wings, and were ęiuan in marriage, 
until the day that the flood came, and:deſtrayed them 
all. Theſe facts beſpeak great fullneſs and plenty, 

and. as the land. where, Lot dwelt,.. WN ſo fertile 
as to be compared to the garden of the Lord, we 


may therefore conclude that the earth in the "970 
of Noah was fertile alſoo. 


In the old world after the firſt, 3 * 8 
inflicted, upon it, there were ng. volcanos non ſub, 
terraneous eruptions. of fire, but What proceeded 
from:the bottom of the ſea... Had ſuch phenomena 
taken place upon the continents, the interior fires 
would have in ſome meaſure ſpent themſelves, ſo 
that the dry land would not have been excavated, 
and undermined to ſuch an amazing degree, as to 
make-the-whole: at laſt ſink down into the abyſs. 
The preſent carth, is ſo full of fiſſures and chims 
neys, through wich ſubterraneous fire may 
aſcend; that the expanſive) vapours having a con- 
ſtant vent, render it impoſſible for a ſecond uni- 
verfat deluge te take place, in any future age, 
from the ſame cauſes. And perhaps the great 
quantity of effluvia, ariſing from the melted foſſils 
and minerals, has produced ſuch a change in the 
atmoſphere, that the dews and rains deſcending 
from it, by altering the juices of herbs-and plants, 
may have weakened the nutritiaus quality of the 

whole, 
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whole, and rendered many of them deleterious to 


man and beaſt. 
The ſuperficies of the oredeht earth muſt be 


widely different, from what it was in its primeval 


condition. We find great tracts of the globe 


occupied with barren rocks, and chains of lofty 
mountains, unfit to yield ſuſtenance to man. 


There are vaſt and extenfive defarts*, where ani. 


mal life can ſcarcely exiſt; with many lakes and 


marſhes, conſiſting of millions of acres. All theſe 
owe their origin to the deluge, which left in all 
parts of the earth, marks of the divine diſpleaſure, 
and arc laſting memorials to future ages, of what 


rigitrous God. | 

An ingenious inquirer into the works of nature, 

meets with many phenomena on this globe, to 

perpetuate the memory of the deluge, and to ex- 
cite his wonder and aſtoniſhment. - But no objects 


are more ſtriking, than ſuch as are placed above 


the human eye, and terminate our ſight, I mean 
thoſe lofty mountains, the date of whoſe origin 
eludes the reſearches of the ableſt Mn 


In thoſe vaſt wilderneſſes, (the deſarts of Lybia) there | 


is neither to be found, bird, nor wild beaſt, nor herbs, nor ſo 
much as a fly. And nothing to be ſeen, but mountains of 
| ſang, and the carcaſes and bones of camels. | 
PoneQ's Journey from Grand Cairo to Ethiopia. 


Theſe 


ſinners ought to fear from the judgments ve a £ 


ta 
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Theſe mountains may be divided into three claſſes. 
1. Such as have no mixture of marine ſubſtances, 
| have already obſerved, that theſe mountains ſeem 
to be the oldeſt of any, becauſe they were proba- 
bly raiſed before the living productions of the ſea . 
were numerous. The 2d claſs of mountains, may 
be termed volcanic. The number of extinguiſhed 
volcanos upon the ſace of the earth is immenſely 
great. Many of their craters remain viſible to the 
human eye“, and there are few countries where 
one may not find ſtrata of genuine lava, under 
ſome form or other, either in the bowels of moun- 
tains or at different depths below the ſurface of the 
earth. Another phenomenon, in my opinion, 
proves the great number of volcanos which have 
been active in ſome former period, viz. the quan- 
 tities of large ſtones lying in a detached manner 
on the ſurface of the ground, at a great diſtance 
from declivities and quarries of the ſame kind, 
for it is evident that theſe maſles could not have 
been petrified in their preſent poſition, but muſt 
have been ejected by ſubterraneous eruptions. 
The preſent volcanos, produce the ſame pheno- 
mena. »In the year 1631, a huge ſtone was 
thrown twelve miles from the crater of Mount 
Veſuvius, and fell on a nobleman's houſe, which 


Deep lakes and fathomleſs ponds on the tops of moun- 
tains, and in other places, are nothing but the craters of volcanos. 

+ See Sir Wm. Hamilton on voleanos. 
it 
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it ſet on fire. And in the year 1767, the fame 


volcano ejected a ſtone to a conſiderable diſtance, 


twelve fect high; and forty-five fect in diameter; 
3. There are other mountains conſiſting of little 
elſe beſides calcareous matter“, ſuch as limeſtone 
and chalk. The whole of theſe ſubſtances,” are 


animal exuviz, and have been produced from the 


ſhells and ſubſtances of fiſhes and other inhabi- . 
tants of the ſea. It may appear wonderful, and to 
many ſcarcely credible, that ſhell fiſh, ſuch as 
oyſters, cockles, &c. ſhould be collected to ſuch an 


amazing degree, as to form large mountains in 


the bottom of the ſea, and to cover a large tract, 
ſo as to be many thouſand yards deep. The whole 


works of God are wonderful, but the above fact, 


will no longer raiſe our admiration, when we re- 
flect that in the Pacific Ocean, there are rocks, yea 
iſlands of coral, raiſed from the bottom of the 
fathomleſs deep, many yards above its ſurface. 
And it is now agreed that theſe maſles are formed 
by inſects , ſo ſmall as not to be viſible to the 


* the northern parts of 3 Weſtmorland, and 
Yorkſhire, there are large mountains of pure limeſtone, and 
many acres of ground covered with ſtrata of the ſome ſtone, 


lying in a horizontal poſition, and ſometimes clevated a few 


feet above the adjoining ſurface. Sea ſhells are often found 
in and upon this calcareous ſubſtance, which ſtill retain their 
natural ſhape. 


+ That coral is an animal ſubſtance, is proved by the 


action of fire, which reduces it to an alkaline earth, or quick- 


lime. 


naked - 
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naked eye. What an inconceivable number of 
theſe animalcula muſt be accumulated, and united 
together to form theſe ſingular and extraordinary 
productions of nature *? The hardeſt and moſt 
ſolid calcareous ſubſtances, whether limeſtone, 
marble or flint, have been once in a ſoft and pulpy 
ſtate, becauſe we almoſt every where find on the 
naked futface of limeſtone rocks, numerous, 
large, and irregular clefts and fiſſures, as well as 
grooves and furrows}. Theſe clefts have evi- 
dently been formed, when the ſurface of this pulpy 
maſs became hard and dry by the influence of the 
ſun and air; and the furrows have no doubt been 
occaſioned by rain falling and forming ſmall. 
ſtreams of water, before the ſurface aſſumed a 
ſtony hardneſs. 

By what natural cauſe, petrefaQions firſt began, 
is hard to ſay. When ſubterrancous fire was 
breaking forth in all parts of the antient ſea, its 
eruptions would ſometimes carry along with them 
huge ſtreams of melted minerals and foſſils, what 
we commonly call lava. At other times, when the 
fire did not lie ſo deep, it might iſſue forth in a 


* Capt. Cook found many of theſe coral iſlands in various 
degrees of growth. Some a little below the ſurface of the 
ſea, and ſome juſt emerging above it. See Cook's Voyage. 
Vol. I. . 3 
+ Theſe clefts and furrows are very conſpicuous on all 
the limeſtone rocks in Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, and Weſtmor- 
land, which are ſome hundred miles in circumference. 
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purer ſtate, and calcine the lower depoſits of the 
ocean, particularly the ſhells and -coverings of 
different fiſhes. This might give riſe to the 
work of petrefaction, which is generally agreed 
to be owing to the filtration of water, ſaturated 
with an impalpable calcareous ſubſtance. How- 
ever, the wrecks of the old ſea, have been found 
of great utility to the preſent earth. The advan- 
tages of lime are well-known, and likewiſe of marl, 
which is nothing but a mixture of calcareous ſub. 
ſtances with clay and ſand. 5; 
Another phenomenon, has occaſioned much 
ſpeculation among naturaliſts, Skeletons of animals 
have been found in various parts of the globe, 
whoſe ſpecies, either now have no exiſtence, or 
can only live in very different climates from thoſe + 
in which they have been diſcovered. The whole 
of theſe in my opinion, are antediluvian, becauſe 
they are generally found in the midſt of marine 
ſubſtances. Before the deluge, when ſubterra- 
neous eruptions were ſo. frequent in the ocean, 
there would be many and tremendous earth- 
quakes. Theſe never fail to agitate the waters of 
the ſea, to raiſe them above their wonted level, 
and to drown large tracts of land. Such inunda- 
tions, as far as they extended, would ſweep away 
animals of every kind, and many productions of 
the ſoil. The motion of the tides would keep the 
| bodies 
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bodies of theſe creatures continually rolling along, 
till they reached the deeper parts of. the fea, where 
the waters were more ſtagnant. . There the moſt 
bulky and ponderous would ſubſide, and after- 
wards/ remain, becauſe their weight would coun- 
teract the motion of the circumambient water. 
When at the deluge, the antient ſea was drained, 
the deeper and more hollow parts of it, would ap- 
pear like ſo many lakes, and would contain a 
large quantity of water, for a conſiderable period 
of time. | Theſe lakes would at firſt be covered 
with lighter wreck, and for many-years after, their 
ſurfaces would be accumulating ſuch materials, 
as could moft eaſily be tranſported by ſtorms and 
winds. When theſe were faturated with water, 
they would fink down and form a new depoſit at 
the bottom. In proceſs of time, evaporation and 
other cauſes would drain off the greateſt part of 
the water of theſe lakes, till at laſt they were con- 
verted into bogs, fens, and marſhes. This accounts 
for the ſkeletons of antediluvian animals being 
often found in fuch places, under ſtrata of ferns, 
ruſhes, mofly ground, &c. I have already re- 
marked that fome ſpecies of animals were extin. 
guilked at the deluge, ' and particularly of the 
larger kind. There is one of theſe called the 
mammouth, which according to an eſtimate, 
B b b 2 made 
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made from the parts of its ſkeleton, mentioned in 
a former note“, appears to have been too enormous 
to have ſubfiſted on the preſent earth. It is clear 
from many inſtances, that animals and plants have 
lived before the flood, in parts of the earth, adjoin- 
ing to our continents on which at preſent they 
could not ſubſiſt. This may be accounted for, 
by a change in the temperature of the air. For 
the face and ſituation of our continents, regulate 
the degrees of heat and cold, more than the dis- 
tance from the equator or the poles. 0 

Since the deluge, there have been many and 
great changes t, made upon the face of our carth 


by earthquakes, inundations, and ſuch like occur. 


rences in the kingdom of nature. The land has 
ſometimes been turned into ſea, and the ſea has 
been turned into land again. | 

1 ſhall now conſider the moral conſequences of 
the deluge, i. e. how far it affected the character 
and condition of mankind in general. All the 
diſpenſations of providence ſcem to concur in one 
great end, and that end is happineſs : and as man 
is the chief of the divine workmanſhip in this 
world, therefore it is reaſonable to conclude, that 
the moſt eminent parts of the divine adminiſtra- 
tion reſpect him as their primary object, if not 


» Page 298. + See Whitchurſt. Ch. 9 & 10. 
. % 
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as their final cauſe. It is therefore highly probable 
that the great revolution which we have been 
endeavouring to review, was conducive to the hap: 
pineſs of mankind, in its trueſt and completeſt 
ſenſe. Vice and immorality are inſeparably con- 
nected with miſery and ruin. Therefore to coun- 
teract the prevalence of the firſt, is an effectual 
mean of preventing the laſt. It is a truth which 
wants no arguments to ſupport it, that human 
nature in its beſt eſtate is frail, and that no man 
ever lived, (excepting that illuſtrious character, 
ſtiled by way of eminence the ſon of man) but 
who upon being tempted did fall into ſin. 
Therefore if the deluge leſſened temptation, and 
removed from the world many incitements to 
vice, it argues this great event, to be an effect of 
the divine benevolence, as well as of omnipotent 
power. To that generation of men who were cut 
off, it may be conſidered an awful judgment, but 
at the ſame time mixed with mercy ; for as they 
were incorrigible, allowing them longer to abuſe the 

bleſſings of life, was only allowing them to ſink 
deeper into miſery, and feel the ſeverer effects of 
aggravated guilt. As fo thoſe who ſucceeded 
them, the memorials of this cataſtrophe, and the 
very remains of the ark itſelf, would ſerve as affect. 
ing examples of the power and juſtice of Almighty 
God, and could not fail to convince them of his 


abhor- 
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Arete of vice, and of his determination to 
puniſh it. In the words of a great divine“, The 
evident deſign of the deluge was to leſſen the 
quantity of vice and prophaneneſs, and to pre. 
© ſerve and advance religion in the earth, the great 
« end, for which man and it were created. This 
© end it was well adapted to obtain, in the then 
« preſent ſtate of things, and in all future gene- 
< rations. In the preſent ſtate of things it prevent- 
© ed a total corruption. For if the whole tainted 
< part had not been cut off, a fingle family would 
© have been ſoon drawn in, or deftroyed ; and 
< then the whole globe muſt have been ruined, 
© and the ſchemes and purpoſes of God from the 
beginning of the world had been defeated. But 
by reſerving a ſelect family, for the continua- 
< tion of the human ſpecies, the ſyſtem of the 
divine counſels were preſcrved entire; and the moſt 

proper methods was deviſed for the eſtabliſiment of 
religion and virtue in che new world; as the 
« family of Noah enjoyed much greater advan- 
tages for this end, than the family of Adam at 
© the beginning of things.“ For they had been 
witneſſes of this grand revolution, whereas Adam 
had only the account of it from another. This 
view therefore of the ruin and repair of the How 


ka Taylor's Scrip. Div. Ch. 18. 
ol 
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of the natural world, would give them the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſions of a God, and carry conviction into 
their minds that none but the great architect, who 
built this wondrous fabric, could thus put it out 
of order, and almoſt take it to pieces, and then 
reſtore it again t to its former 1 and pro- 
portion *, | 

The luxuriant productions of the firſt earth 
ſerved only to excite and foment the luſts of 2 
and miniſter fewel to his vices and luxury; 
has been the caſe ever ſince. Upon the de 
then, that the earth after the flood was not ſo 
fertile as formerly, (which in my opinion is high- 
ly probable) it was a merciful diſpenſation, to cut 
off ſuch occaſion of ſin and wickedneſs, and oblige 
men to employ their time and labour in carning 
their neceſſary ſubſiſtance, which the earth by 
diligent culture will {till afford, It is a well known 
fact, that idleneſs joined with great health and full 
neſs of bread generates much vice, whereas la- 
bour and induſtry prevent men from falling into 
many fatal temptations. 

Another conſtitution of providence which took 
place after the deluge, and had a tendency to 
check the carnality of men, was ſhortening the. 
period of human life. Some have aſſigned natural 


* Winder. ? 
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cauſes for this change. Such as, the conſtitution 
of Noah, but eſpecially of the younger part of his 
family, being impaired by their long continuance 


in the ark; or, the alteration made in the 
fruits of the earth, by ſubterraneous and unwhole. 


ſome ſteams and exhalations. But 'I would re- 
mark, that many events which happened at the 


creation and deluge, and for a conſiderable time 


after, ſeem ts be of a mixed nature, partly natural 


and partly ſupernatural. So that when we deduce 
certain effects from their natural cauſes, and argue 
from ſome cauſes to certain effects, which we can- 
not account for by natural means, there, religion 
ought to interpoſe, in prevailing on us to acknow- 
ledge the ſupernatural interpoſition of divine 
power“. But, if any natural cauſe occurred at the 
deluge to ſhorten human life, its effect, one would 
think, ſhould have been more evident, whilſt the 


_ cauſe was freſh, and operated in the ſtrongeſt man- 


ner. Whercas, this change in the life of man 
was introduced in a gradual and progreſſive man- 
ner, and therefore muſt be imputed to a poſitive 
appointment of God. 4 Sin brought death in 
< firſt, and yet man lived almoft one thouſand 
years. But he ſinned more, and then death 


© came nearer to him : for when all the world was 


* Clayton. + Taylor's Life of Chrift. 
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« drowned in wickedneſs, and then in water, God 


cut him ſhort by one half, and five hundred 


« years was his ordinary period. But man ſinned 
« ſtill, and had ſtrange imaginations, and built 
towers in the air: and then about Peleg's time, 
God cut him ſhorter by one half yet, two hun- 
« dred and odd years was his determination: 
And yet the generations of the world returned 


6 not unanimouſly to God, and God cut him off 


another half yet, and reduced him to one hun- 


« dred and twenty. But if God had gone on ſtill 


* in the ſame method, and ſhortened our days as 


we multiplied our fins, we ſhould have only 


been like the ſhorteſt lived fly. But God ſeeing 
man”s thoughts were only evil continually, he was 
* reſolved, uo longer to ftrive with him; nor deſtroy 


the kind, but puniſh individuals only and ſingle 
« perſons: and whether they ſinned or obeyed, 


their lives ſhould regularly be proportionable.” 
When therefore death was at too great a diſtance; 


and the length of life made men forget their depen- 


dence on their Creator, and the frailty of their na: 


ture, it pleaſed God after the deluge to vary this diſ- 


penſation, by ſhortening their days, and gradually 
reducing them to threeſcore and ten, or fourſcore 
years. And thus, death being brought nearer to our 
view,and rendered more incertain as to its approach, 
decame a powerful motive with us to regard leſs 
C ce the 
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the things of a tranſitory world, and to attend 
more to the rules of piety and wiſdom. 
But farther, mankind reaped great advantage 
from the new degrees of light, which were thrown 
into the world by that conſtitution which was 
ereted under Noah. The covenant made with 
him, diſpelled their fears and excited their hopes, 
for every part of it was calculated to animate them 
to the practice of their duty, by maintaining a 
conſtant dependence upon God, and bearing in 
their minds an habitual ſenſe of the awful conſe. 
quences of incurring his diſpleaſure. 255 

I ſhall now conclude this ſubject, by endeavour- 
ing to remove an objection againſt the veracity 
of Moſes, with reſpect to the antiquity of the pre- 
ſent habitable earth. Some learned men under- 
take to prove, that it is many thouſand years older 
than what facred hiſtory makes it. And they 
reaſon in this manner. In pits, and ſeveral open- 
ings of the ground in the neighbourhood of vol- 
canos, particularly of Mount Etna, beds of lava are 
found covered over to. a certain depth with vege- 
table foil. From different calculations that have 
been made of the quantity of vegetable ſoil, that 
has been formed on ſome lavas, the date of whoſe. 
eruptions are recorded in hiſtory, it appears that 
no leſs time than one thouſand years would be neceſ- 
faryto form one of theſe vegetable coverings. Now, 
as 
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as ten or twelye ſtrata of ſuch lava have been found, 
lying above one another, with ſuch intermediate 
layers of ſoil betwixt them, it is argued that the 
world muſt be ten or twelve thouſand years old, 
But in anſwer to this, ſome lavas are ſmooth and 
ſolid, and counteract the firſt principles of vegeta- 

tion much longer than others, which are of a more 
friable and porous kind, Beſides eruptions of vol- 
canos, are often accompanied with vaſt quantities 
of aſhes. and muddy water; as if nature had in- 
tended quickly to repair the barrenneſs which it 
had occaſioned. When theſe laſt effects take 
place, ſeeds carried by the wind, eafily find a nidus 
or ſhelter on the rough ſurface of ſuch lavas, 
and ſoon accumulate vegetable. ſoil. The town of 
Herculaneum was deſtroyed by an eruption in the 
97 year of the Chriſtian æra. Five times ſince, it has 
been covered with lava, and between cach of theſe 
ſtrata is a bed of vegetable mould. If all theſe 
events have happened within the ſpace of ſeven- 
teen hundred years, it appears that leſs than three 
hundred years was ſufficient to produce each. 

The new mountain which was raiſed by ſubterra- 
neous fire in the year 1538, has its very crater or. - 
mouth now covered over with ſhrubs. Every 
earthquake, occaſioned by volcanos is nothing but 
an effort of burning matter and fiery ſteams ta 
cnlarge the boundaries, by which they are confined. 
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If then, the expanſive force is ſo great that it can: 
not be confined within ſubterraneous caverns, an 
eruption above the ſurface muſt enſue, but when | 
the incumbent preſſure prevents this effect, ® the 
lava may run laterally below the ground, -and fill 

up all the cavities and fiſſures which lie in its di- 
reQion. "Therefore it is not improbable that beds 
of lava, may be found at great depths, tho” they 
were never ' above the ſurface, And it may 'be 
added that earthquakes, which are frequent i in the 
neighbourhood of volcanos often ſink large tracts 
of land to great depths. But the preſent earth 
bears on its ſurface many evident marks of its 
being only of a recent formation, when compared 
with that antiquity which many are apt to aſcribe 
to it. It is well known, that the ſoil increaſes by 
decay ed vegetables, and by the ſediment depoſited 
upon it, from dews, rains, ond ſnow. The thick 
neſs or thinneſs of the foil indicates a greater or 
leſs time of accumulation. Now it appears from 
obſervations which have been wade in many parts 
of the globe, that where the ſurface of the earth 
is compoſed of the ſame. materials, and ſituation 
and climate agree, the thickneſs of vegetable ſoil 
is the ſame. But at this day it has not acquired 
ſuch a degree of growth, that from any calculations 


* Sce Whitchurſt's ingenious obſerratious an the ſtrati 
in Derbyſbire. 
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which we can make, we ſhould compute its origin 
farther back than the deluge under Noah, een 
to the Moſaic account. 47 
Another argument againſt the remote antiquity 
of this earth may be drawn from the increaſe of 
cold and ſnow. I have already remarked, that the 
tops of the antediluvian mountains or iſlands being 
little raiſed above the level of the ſea would make 
them remarkably fertile, and the very tops of. the 
mountains of Ararat, would afford Noah and every 
other creature when they left the ark abundance 
of proviſion; but then upon the antient ſea leaving 
its former bed, theſe eminences would be elevated 
to ſuch a height in the atmoſphere, that the thin- 


| neſs and rarity of the air, would generate cold and 


froſt. Then the vegetation on the tops of moun- 
tains would begin to languiſh, ſo that man and 
other creatures, would gradually deſcend into the 
plains. And in the words of the Pſalmiſt *, ag 
deep calleth uno deep at the noiſe of the water ſpouts, 
ſo cold attracts cold, and froſt and ſnow have a 
natural rendency to increaſe their quantity. But 
it is a fact eſtabliſhed upon the moſt accurate ob- 
ſervations, that cold ever has been increafing, and 
probably ever will increaſe on this globe. In the laſt 
Fenturys there were roads over different parts of 


* 
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the Alps“, which have many years paſt been ren- 
dered impaſſible, by deep beds of ſnow which lie in. 
eruſted on them. Therefore if this earth had been 
as old as many compute it to be, the greateſt part 
of it would have been bound up with continued 
froſt, and become uninhabitable for man and 
beaſt. But that wiſe and benevolent being, + who 
| bath made mankind to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before appoint- 
ed, and the bounds of their habitation, hath made 
abundant proviſion againſt this growing evil. 
For, ſo long as this globe will laſt there will be 
fufficient room for all the inhabitants which will 
appear upon it. The equatorial or hotter parts are 
but thinly inhabited; but, when the exceſs, of 
| heat is tempered by the approach of cold, the 
ſcorching and barren wilderneſs may be converted 
into a fertile and luxuriant ſoul. * 
But there are many ſtrong, and rational argu- 
ments, which make it highly probable, that the pre- | 
fent frame and conſtitution of the carth, has been of 
no very antient date. . The changes which muſt 
naturally fall out in the earth in a vaſt length of 
time, by petrification, the ſinking and waſhing 
down of mountains, and innumerable other acci- 


* Partieularly between Geneva and Turin. See Monſ. de 
Tuc. Vol. 6. + Acts xvii. 26. 
1 Ansient Univerſal Hiſtory, Introduct. 
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dents; the univerſal tradition of nations, both 
learned and barbarous; the late origin and in- 
vention of uſeful arts and ſciences ; the ſhortneſs 
of the hiſtory of the world, which reaches back- 
ward but to a few ages; the manifeſt abſurditics 
and contradictions of thoſe few accounts, which 
pretend to a greater antiquity ; the impoſſibility 
that deluges or other accidents, ſhould have de- 
ſtroyed the greateſt part of mankind, and buried 
in oblivion all former tranſactions, and yet never 
have made a complete and univerſal deſtruction. 
"Theſe, and many more arguments, drawn from 
nature, reaſon, and obſervation, prove that this. 
earth is of no greater antiquity that what appears 
from the Mofaic account of it. 
Having now finiſhed the taſk which I propoſed 
to myſelf, and reviewed the oldeſt and moſt memo- 
rable period of ſacred hiſtory, I ſhall conclude with 
the following reflection. The Lord, by wiſdom hath 
founded the earth ; by underſtanding hath he eſta- 
 bliſhed the Heavens. By his knowledge the depths 
are broken up, and the clouds drop down the dew, 
Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Ai. 
mighty ; and in wiſdom haſt thou made them all: 
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